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Preface 


Recollections of my own difficulties in the years that I have 
taught classes on a democratic basis have made me very aware 
of the problems that face teachers engaged in helping boys and 
girls learn the skills of democratic living. This book is an at- 
tempt to review the techniques which, over the years, have 
proved to be helpful to me and to others with whom I have come 
in contact. An attempt has been made to give an over-all picture 
of a democratically functioning class, its purposes and its daily 
procedures, as well as the classroom atmosphere within which 
these activities thrive. Material has been recorded which will 
give practical assistance in initiating such a program, in develop- 
ing methods for furthering pupils’ ability to work together in 
groups, and in selecting and solving problems for study by means 
of pupil-teacher planning techniques. It is hoped that the ex- 
amples given will aid the classroom teacher in developing with 
his pupils the skills, techniques, and attitudes of democratic op- 
eration. 

The reader will recognize that he cannot possibly do every- 
thing suggested in this book with any one class. Nor can he neces- 
sarily follow the suggestions in the exact order in which they 
appear in the book. Some are in operation simultaneously. For 
example, the techniques of learning to work together, as well as 
the basic skills of communication and social grace, will be devel- 
oped in conjunction with a great many other activities. 

Whenever possible a number of methods of achieving a de- 
sired goal have been described in order to give the teacher an 
opportunity to select that which best fits his needs. Many of 
these will, in all probability, not be used exactly as described. 
They will serve as suggestions on which a teacher can build his 
own procedures, trimmed to meet his own particular situation. 
The quest for better methods is a never ending one. Just when 
one thinks he has found the way of solving a difficulty, he finds 
a better way. This makes teaching in a democratic class exciting 
and stimulating. 
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Democratic Processes 
in the Secondary 


Classroom 


A Democratic Classroom 
In Action 


You HAVE A FEELING OF WARMTH AND FRIENDLINESS 
as you walk into Miss Randall's room. Of course, the room is well 
lighted, but so are others you have visited, and it is no different 
from them in shape, size, or general equipment. It may be that 
the bright yellow window boxes filled with plants and flowers and 
the colorful bulletin boards against the green walls help to create 
the feeling. Or it may be the laughter and gay bantering of the 
pupils as they come into the room before the class starts. Perhaps 
it's Nancy's cordial greeting. Nancy is the class chairman to whom 
Miss Randall introduces you, and who finds a place for you at 
one of the tables. You feel welcome. 

You notice that there is none of the subdued strain, nor the 
electricity in the air that is found in many well-behaved, well- 
"disciplined" classes. Nor, on the other hand, is there the rowdy 
anarchy that is sometimes mistaken for democracy. Instead, there 
isa feeling of enthusiasm and eagerness, the kind that is produced 
by young people engaged in activities that they enjoy. 

You have wanted for some time to visit a classroom in which 
the teacher not only believes in the concept of democratic class 
activity, but has put the theory into operation. Such terms as 
"pupil-participation" and “pupil-teacher planning," which are 
so widely used in educational circles, have haunted you. As they 
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are talked about, however, you have realized that many teachers, 


both beginners and those with years of experience, accept the 
concept of pupil participation in the learning that takes place in 
the classroom, but are frequently at a loss when it comes to put- 
ting this concept into practice. You h 


ave heard, and have yourself 
asked, many questions: 


What are democratic practices? 
How can they be developed? 
How does one initiate such procedures? 

How is a class organized? 

How is subject matter selected? 

How do pupils learn to work in groups? 

How much freedom should pupils have? 

What is the role of the teacher? 

Can such practices be used only in special cl 
basic living? 

Can they be used with pupils of low 
gence? 


asses such as core or 


intelligence? Of high intelli- 


So today you are visiting Miss Randall’s cl 
grade group of thirty-two pupils who meet together two consecu- 
tive class periods each day throughout the year. In the school 
program, this time would usually be 
classes, English and social studies. 

The conference you had with Miss R 
classroom visit made you aw 
the process of kindling the x 
of a democratic classroom tl 
an affair as you had though 
Classes much emphasis is pl 
cratic citizenship that are 
for all people living ina d 
concerned with the whole 

You were given a mimeographed sheet listin 
made by the teachers who have 
‘tions form the basis on w 


ass. It is a ninth- 


assigned to two separate 


andall previous to your 
are of the fact that there is more to 
ninds of pupils through the medium 
lan meets the eye. It is not as simple 
t. She explained to you that in such 
aced on learning the skills of demo- 
generally considered to be essential 
emocratic society. “We are, therefore, 
area of human relationships,” she said. 
g the assumptions 
classes like this one; these assump- 
hich they are developing their program. 
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You glance again at the sheet and realize that, although brief, it 
contains the results of many hours of group consultation: 


A. The primary common concern of citizens in a democratic so- 
ciety is to isolate the problems that arise out of group life, to give 
these problems adequate study and consideration, and to arrive 
at wise and equitable decisions concerning them. 

B. An education that will adequately prepare one to participate in 
this type of democratic action will require more than studying 
about the nature of government and the problems of democ- 
racy. It will require a real opportunity to learn and practice the 
skills and techniques of democratic citizenship. 

C. These skills and techniques we believe to be: 

1. The ability to think cooperatively with one's fellows. 

9. The ability to work cooperatively with others in the solution 
of common problems. 

8. The ability to utilize the best techniques for solving prob- 
lems. 


“These skills and techniques,” said Miss Randall, "are the 
goals toward which we are working with our classes. In brief, the 
essence of this method of teaching is to arrange opportunities for 
pupils to work in situations in which they can realize the purposes 
that are fundamental in the education of people living in a de- 
mocracy, namely, thinking and working together, and coopera- 
tively meeting problems on a rational basis. This necessitates 
giving boys and girls as many opportunities as possible to make 
decisions which are of importance to them and which, because of 
this importance, seem to them to be worthy of their considera- 
tion." 

With this briefing in mind, you look about you and note signs 
of the machinery that helps to develop an active, problem-solving 
group of boys and girls. There are more shelves of books than are 
usually found in a classroom, a filing cabinet, several cardboard 
file drawers, a well-stocked magazine rack, a number of wall maps, 
and a screen for film projection. A small exhibit case contains a 
collection of sea shells. Across the back of the room are four 
tables. The pupils’ desks are of the usual type, with chair at- 
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tached, but they are not arranged in rows all facing in one direc- 
tion. Instead, on either side of the room three rows of seats face 
each other across a wide aisle, Pupils are also sitting, two at each 
table, across the back of the room, thus forming a modified 
hollow square, the side toward the chalkboard being open except 


for the teacher's desk. Your sketch of the seating arrangement 
looks as is shown in Figure 1. 


Figure l. A workable seating arrangement. 


On a large bulletin board, headed by 
Telephone Work?, are drawings of 
These, you learn later, hav 
the differences between th 
telegraph. 

That there is order and method in w 
is obvious from a study of 
printed large enough so tl 


the words, How Does a 
the parts of a telephone. 
e been prepared by a group studying 
€ operation of the telphone and the 


orking out class problems 
an outline on the front bulletin board, 
^at it can be read across the room: 
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Steps in Solving a Problem 


1. Define the problem 6. Reach a conclusion 
2. Make a plan 7. Report to the class 
3. Prepare a preliminary bib- 8. Discuss solution with the 


liography class 
4. Gather information Evaluate work done 


5. Share information 


Ez 


The boy next to you explains the check marks in front of the 
first three items. “That means that we have completed the first 
three steps in solving the problems we are working on. When we 
finish a part we check it off. We have been gathering our informa- 
tion for the last week and a half, but we haven't finished that yet. 
So there's no check mark in front of number four. We have that 
list up there to remind us of what we need to do, and to keep track 
of how much we have finished." 

Across the back of the room on a long, narrow bulletin board 
is a series of drawings, each representing a different social situa- 
tion that teen-agers are likely to meet. Under each is a brief de- 
scription of the situation, together with the words used by one 
of the figures in the picture. The heading for the series reads: 
How Would You Say It?! A small bulletin board at the front of 
the room has the heading, Have You Heard? Under this are 
notices of school activities, advertisements of a recommended 
film, an exhibit at the Art Center, and a newspaper clipping of 
the day's television programs. 

Two sections of the chalkboard at the back of the room contain 
schedules of classroom activities for the week, one apparently for 
this class and the other for a 12A class that presumably meets in 
the same room at a different period. The ninth-grade schedule is 
surrounded by painted clowns in brightly colored suits and Caps. 
The twelfth-graders used capped and gowned seniors as their 
motif. “Jill painted the clowns with chalk paint,” the boy seated 


1 Taken from booklet, How Would You Say It?, prepared at Edwin Denby High 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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next to you explains, "because that will wash off. Each week we 
write our plan in the schedule spaces with chalk." 

While you have been looking around the room the bell has 
rung, the chairman has called the class to order, and pupils have 
settled into their seats. The minutes of the previous meeting are 
read by the secretary, corrected, and accepted, and the chairman 
turns to the affairs for the day. 


NANCY 
Jack, do you have any announcements about the library books? 

JACK 
Yes. Alex, did you bring your book back today? Dick is waiting for it 
and it was due yesterday. 

ALEX 
Here it is. I'll check it in with you later. 

JACK 
One more thing. Bill brought in the magazines that the group on 
"Religions of the world" was asking about. He says they may be taken 
home, so you can sign them out just the same as you do a room library 
book. 

NANCY 
"Thanks, Jack. Miss Randall, do you have any announcements? 

MISS RANDALL 
Just one. The exhibit material for the “Weather forecasting” group 
has arrived. It's in the cupboard. You can get it whenever you are 
ready for it. 

NANCY 
Anything else? If not, let's get going. According to our schedule we 
will continue work on our problems today. Are there any who need to 
go to the library? (4 number of pupils indicate that they wish to go.) 
All right. Will you get your library passes from the secretary? (Several 
hands are now in the air, and NANCY nods to JM.) 

jim 
We need to have two tables pushed together today, because Miss Blair 
is coming in to help our group plan how to present the play we wrote 


about the telephone. She is going to bring in some large charts. So we 
will need extra room. 
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NANCY 
Well then, will those of you who usually sit at the two tables near the 
window give up your space today? You can move down in this corner 
where the telephone and telegraph group usually meets. Angela? 
ANGELA 
Three of us need to go to the visual-aids office today. O.K.? 

Nancy nods and the class begins to move. Individually and in 
groups, members make the needed preparations for their work. It 
is somewhat noisy, but things are getting done. Seats are pulled 
into better positions for working, and small groups settle down 
in different places in the room. The two tables, pushed together 
to form a square working space, are ready as Miss Blair comes in 
and begins to unroll her charts. The class librarians are busy 
opening book cupboards, and clipping and picture files. The box 
of exhibit material is brought out, and another table is bargained 
for in order to have room to spread the objects out so that the 
group may examine them. You overhear two girls near you: 

EVELYN 
Will you water the plants today? I don't want to miss the plans my 
group is making with Miss Blair. 
JANE 
Sure, I'll do it. 
And in a few minutes the window boxes have had their daily care. 

Nancy comes to you and explains that there are five groups in 
operation at the present time, each working on a different prob- 
lem. “These are their plans," she says, giving you some papers. “I 
thought you might like to see them." From the group plan sheets 
you see that the five problems are not at all alike. 


1. What is the difference between the operation of the telephone 
and the telegraph? 

2. How are weather forecasts made? 

3. How are the religions of the world alike and different? 

4. What is life like in Japan? 

5. How should teen-agers act on different kinds of dates? 

As you move from one group to another, you realize that not 
only does each group have a different problem, but each is de- 
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veloping the solution in a different way. You stop at the table at 
which the weather forecasting group is examining its exhibit 
material. 


AL 
"This thing is the barometer. 
RUTH 
How does it work? 
CURT 
Well, we ought to be able to figure it out, because we studied the chart 
in the science book. 
AL 
Some way it doesn't look like the chart I drew in my notebook. 
FRANCIS 
There are two kinds of thermometers here just like we read about. 
RON 
Sure—a Fahrenheit and a Centigrade. Let's see if we can read them. 
FRANCIS 
Let's get those science books out again and compare the charts with 
the real thermometers and the barometer. 
MISS RANDALL (Joining the group) 
Maybe you will want Mr. McDonald's help. If you do, be sure to see 
him early enough so that he has plenty of time to make his plans. 
AL 
"That's a good idea. But let's sce how far we can go by ourselves first, 


The group working on the dramatization dealing with the in- 
vention of the telephone is hunched so close together that you 


hesitate to push yourself in. But snatches of excited discussion 
come to your ears: 


‘Tony would make a swell Alexander Graham Bell! 
——How can we get whiskers on him? 

—But Bell wasn't so old when 
Well, how old was he? 
——. . . ascreen for a wall. 

— —Miss Randall's desk could be the work t 
—— Mike and I can builda . . . ! 


able. 
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Some pupils are not seated in groups but are working individu- 
ally. A number are reading. Others are reading and taking notes. 
"We keep our information on these three by five inch index 
cards," says the boy at whose desk you have stopped for a moment. 
“The name of the book and the author goes on the top line. Then 
a title that describes what the note is about is on the next line. 
The note should be in our own words. And then we put the num- 
ber of the page on which we found the note at the bottom." He 
grins up at you ruefully and says, "It isn't easy to put it in your 
own words. I have trouble with that." 

Miss Randall has suggested that you might like to follow the 
two groups of pupils that have left the room. Before leaving, how- 
ever, you stop for a minute and look around. The room is far from 
silent, but is, without doubt, one of the busiest classrooms you 
have ever seen. Pupils are moving about to get books from the 
shelves, or clippings or pictures from the files, or to use the dic- 
tionary. Some are working alone, some in pairs, some in groups. 
The telephone-telegraph group is excitedly pointing out how 
and where the scenes for their dramatization can be laid. À num- 
ber of individuals have gone over to the table containing the 
weather forecasting instruments and are asking questions. The 
teacher has been moving from one group to another giving help 
wherever it is needed. 

But now she turns to you. “I'll go with you to the audio-visual 
aids office,” she says. “I always try to make myself available at least 
once during the period to pupils who are out of the room. I may 
not be needed, since we have a most helpful person in charge of 
audio-visual aids, but I like to be on hand just the same." 

As you enter the oflice you see that Angela and Carl have just 
finished looking at a filmstrip. "It's on Japan, Miss Randall, and 
it's interesting, but it doesn't tell enough. We've read about a lot 
of things that don't show up on the filmstrip at all. I don't think 
we can use it in our presentation," says Angela. 

"What did you think about it, Carl?" asks Miss Randall. 


“I don't know either," Carl says. "It's a good filmstrip, but I 


don't see how we can use it." 
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"Let's thread the machine again and look at the first few pic- 
tures. Maybe there is a way that you could weave it into your 
presentation but not just show it all by itself," says the teacher. 
As Angela turns to the first picture, Miss Randall asks, "What 
do you know about the subject of that picture in addition to the 
information given in the caption?" But Angela cannot seem to 
think beyond the picture. 

Carl, however, suddenly sees a possibility. "Sure, Angela, don't 
you see? Pat has lots of material on that. He could tell whatever 
fits that picture as we show it. Turn to the next one, Miss Randall. 
There, see? You know about that one yourself and you can tell it 
when this picture is shown. And there are several others that I 


read about, too. When we have no information to add to a picture 


we can just read the caption. Let's bring the whole group down 
here and plan how to do it. What do you think, Angela?" 

"I guess you're right. I just couldn't see how we could use the 
filmstrip, but it sounds as though it would work that way. Can 
we all come down tomorrow, Miss Randall?" 

“TE it's all right with Miss Dennis, I don't see any reason why 
you couldn't come.” Then she turns to Ann who has been leafi ng 
through a film catalog. “Any luck, Ann?" 

“Well, there are two films that sound as though they would be 
good for our Sroup on teen-age problems. Miss Dennis says that 
she will order them, and when they come our group can come 
down to preview them. I’m ready to go back to class. Are you, 
Angela?” 

"Yes, we're ready, too." 

On the way to the library, Miss Randall s 


says that it is difficult 
for boys and girls to learn to use films, fi 


Imstrips, and recordings 
to advantage. "Sometimes," she says, "the whole class takes time 
out and practices taking notes from a recording or a film. It is not 


easy at any time for Pupils to learn to be selective, and it is much 


more difficult when the information slips by quickly as it does on 
a film or recording.” 


The seven pupils in the libr. 


ary are busy and do not need Miss 
Randall's help. They smile as 


she comes in. One crooks a finger 
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at her, and, as she comes to his table, he shows her, in an atlas, a 
map that was just what he wanted. 

To another she says, "Isn't that book pretty difficult to under- 
stand?" 

"Yes," says Richard, "but when I can't get it, Art helps me to 
read it." 

“Good,” says Miss Randall. “I brought two books to class that 
Ithink will help you and I forgot to give them to you. When you 
are ready for them, tell me." 

Betty and Janet are working with the Readers’ Guide, and 
Barbara is at the card catalog. 

It is nearing the end of the class period, and you walk back to 
the classroom. As you come into the room, you see that the chairs 
and tables are back in order, the exhibit has been put away, and 
the cupboards are closed. As the bell rings and the class leaves the 
room, there is the same eager chatter you noticed at the begin- 
ning of the period, together with many "good-byes" both to you 
and Miss Randall. The warmth and friendliness are still there. 

“Do you think you can stand another class after lunch?" she 
laughs, as the last pupil goes out of the room. "Mr. Warren has 
his twelfth-grade class in the next room this afternoon, and I be- 
lieve this is the day for their business meeting. I think you would 
enjoy seeing them." 

You are sure that you want to see this phase of classwork, so, 
after lunch, Miss Randall introduces you to Mr. Warren. In the 
few minutes before the class comes into the room, he tells you 
that these pupils are in their senior year and have had experience 
in a democratically operated class all through high school. He 
has been their teacher for the last three years. “It takes time for 
pupils to learn to operate the way they do," he says, "and these 
are just normal young people—a few who are outstandingly 
bright and some with relatively low intelligence ratings. The 
greater part of the class, of course, is spread between the two 
extremes. About one third of them plan to go to college." 

The room is as pleasant and cheerful as Miss Randall's. One 
bulletin board contains charts indicating salaries, necessary train- 
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ing, and qualifications for a wide variety of jobs, pictures of 
people at work, and a sample letter of application for a job. On 


another is the caption, Is College for You?, and underneath it 
these questions: 


Why do you want to go to college? 

Is college training necessary for the work you want to do? 

What does your high school record indicate about your chances for 
academic success? 

Do you enjoy studying? 

Have you taken the proper courses to fit you for the college work 
you want to do? 


The weekly schedule is painted on the chalkboard as in the 
room you visited earlier. You smile to yourself as you see that 
these seniors have used Father Time as their theme. A tenth-erade 
schedule has little green elves dancing about. 

Seating arrangements are different from those in the previous 
room. Small, individual tables are placed end to end in the shape 
of a closed, hollow square; the chairs are not attached. Pupils 
take their places around the outside of this square. 

As they come into the room, you see evidences of the same 
friendly relations among the pupils and between pupils and 
teacher that you noticed in the other class. 

"Hello Mr. Warren, remember what day this is?” 

"Sure, Sid," he says. “This is the day you are going to collapse at 
my feet!" The class laughs, and, although you do not know their 
special joke, the feeling of friendship is in the words and tone 
voice of both boy and teacher, and in the laughter of the 

‘The chairman calls the meeting to order. H 
will have more time than usu 


of 
class. 
e tells the class they 


al today to discuss the problems they 
are concerned with, since the committees held their 


yesterday instead of during the first part of the business 
period, as is usually done. He then 
last meeting. The secretary presents 


meetings 
meeting 
calls for the minutes of the 
the following minutes: 

The business meetin 


8 was called to order by 
Elman, at 1: 


the chairman, Dave 
20. The minutes were read by 


the secretary, and were ac- 
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cepted. The treasurer's report showed eighty-five cents in the treasury. 
‘The librarian reported that all books were accounted for. 

The Planning Committee presented its suggested plan for the week. 
The plan was accepted by the class. 

The Current Events Committee named Jean, Allen, Emma, and 
John as the discussion leaders for the following weck. Articles selected 
for discussion were to deal with national affairs. 

The Social Committee suggested that before the end of the semester 
we spend an evening singing at the convalescent home where we car- 
olled at Christmas. Questions were raised as to when we could do it 
and what we could sing. Mr. Warren suggested that the committee 
call the home and find out whether a visit at this time would be pos- 
sible. After some discussion, Carol made a motion that the problem 
be turned back to the committee for more careful study. Ben sec- 
onded it. The motion was carried. 

‘The Ways and Means Committee had no report. 

‘The meeting was adjourned at the end of the class period. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ELLEN ANDRE 


CHAIRMAN 
Are there any corrections? If not, the minutes stand approved as read. 
Kathy, will you report your committee’s suggestions for next week's 
schedule? 
(Katy goes to the chalkboard on which the committee recorder 
has written the plan shown below.) 


First Period Second Period 

Monday: Complete note taking on problems (both periods) 
Tuesday: Organize material and Current events—Discussion 

plan outline on city affairs 
Wednesday: Discuss and decide on new method of presenting data 

to class 
Thursday: Free choice Prepare oral presentation 
Friday: Committee meetings Business meeting 

KATHY 


We think we've left something out, but can't see what it is. Does any- 
body know what it could be? 
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JOHN ^ 
It looks all right to me. No—wait! What week in the term is this? 


ELLEN (checking in the book of minutes) 
It's the twelfth, and next week is the thirteenth, 

JOHN 
Then next week is the time to do our evaluations for our report cards. 
We have to havea period in there someplace. 


KATHY 
"That's it. 

JEAN, ALLEN, BoB (all together) 
How about Thursday? One period on Wednesday. Wednesday. j 


CHAIRMAN 

Wait a minute. One at a time or we can't hear you. Allen? 
ALLEN 

Ithink we could use one of Wednesday's periods for it. 
JEAN 

That doesn't seem right. That discussi 

have a free choice period on Thursd 
JACK 


I move that we change the free choice 
on Thursday. 


on will take two periods and we 
ay that can be used. 


period to an evaluation period 


SID 
I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN 
Any further discussion? 


(The motion was then put to a vote 
ther changes and the plan was acce 
board schedu le.) 


and passed. There were no fur- 
pted and recorded on the chalk- 


CHAIRMAN 
Roy, what about the Current Events Committee? 
ROY 
The four people who are to serve as discussion leaders have already 
been notified. They are Jack, Sharon, Marie, and Tony. The topic 
will be city affairs, Let’s all watch the newspapers this week so that 
we can pitch in on the discussion, 
CHAIRMAN 


What about the Social Committee? 
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JENNY 

Well, we've talked quite a bit about singing at the convalescent home 
once more before we graduate. You remember that at the last meet- 
ing Mr. Warren suggested that we call the home to see how they 
would feel about our coming before we made any decisions. Doris 
called and they said we would be very welcome. They would really 
like to have us come. 

In our committee meeting we discussed what we could take as little 
gifts—you know—as we did at Christmas. We took the fruit and the 
cellophane packages of home-made cookies then. Oh yes—and a fifty 
cent gift for each patient. And we had a Santa Claus. But it's almost 
summer now. So—we don't just know how to do it. Ron thinks we can 
do the same thing as at Chrisumas, but the rest of us aren't so sure. 
But, before we talk about all that, wouldn't it be a good idea to find 
out whether the class really wants to take on this project or not? 


CHAIRMAN 
That sounds like a good idea. It would be a waste of time to make 
plans and find out later that only a few are interested. Will those of 
you who want to go please raise your hands? That’s—twenty-nine. 
How many are not in favor of going? That's—two. And two are ab- 
sent. Well, it looks as though most of us want to go. Then I guess we 
can go ahead with plans. 

JENNY 
Now what about taking things for the patients? 

JUDY 
I think the cookies are just as good an idea now as at Christmas. 


GAYLE 
But the little gifts are so Christmasy. Can't we do something else? 
HERB 
The fruit idea is still all right, too, isn't it? Of course, there won't be 
a Santa Claus to take the stuff around to the people, but what's the 
matter with us? We look all right, don't we? Of course we're not as fat 
and handsome as he was! 


(The class laughs and PAUL says) 


Well, I'm not as fat and handsome either since I took those pillows 


out and the grease paint off! 
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BEVERLY 


And what will we wear? We certainly don't want the big red bows and 
the bells. 

GAYLE 
No, but we could 


CHAIRMAN 
Wait a minute. Let's settle one thing at a time. The question we are 
working on is what we can take to these people. 
BEVERLY 
O.K. 
ARLENE 
"This may sound silly, but I think the old people at the home would 


like it. How would it be if we made little bouquets of spring flowers, 
one for each one? 


JUDY 
I like that. 
JENNY 
Me too. 
HERB 


What would they put them in? 
KEN 
How could you carry them? 
JOYCE 
Who would give them out to the people? 
PAUL 
Where could we get them? 
MR. WARREN 
How much would they cost? 
JUDY 
Could we see how many like the idea of little bunches of flowers? In 
that way the committee members will know whether or not to go 
ahead with the idea. If the class is in favor of it, the committee can 


have some answers to the questions that have been asked by the time 
of our next meeting. 


CHAIRMAN 


That sounds sensible. How many like the flower idea? —tw 


enty-seven. 
How many do not? —four. 


Can we leave this question at this point 
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and move on to other business? I think we've given the Social Com- 
mittee plenty to work on. 

JENNY 
Yes, we'll really get on the job now that we know we are going and 
something of what we want to do. 

CHAIRMAN 
There isn't much time left but what about the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee? 

BEN 
We considered two suggestions that were made by members of the 
class. Both have to do with changes in procedure in our business 
meetings. Since there is so little time left today, could our committee 
be given the time for reporting immediately following the Planning 
Committee's report at the next meeting? 

CHAIRMAN 
That seems fair enough. In that way you won't run the risk of being 
cut off again. We'll put you in that spot at our next business mecting. 

Mr. Warren, is there anything that should be brought up? 


MR. WARREN 


At our next meeting will we be 
plans for the combined 12B and 12A classes? Rita, you and Gerry 
have met with representatives from those classes, haven't you? 


able to have a report on the field trip 


RITA 
Yes, but we are going to have another meeting on Tuesday. We'll have 


more information next Friday. 

(As the bell rings, DAVE says?) 
The meeting is adjourned. 

As you drive away from the school, you try to analyze the differ- 
ences between the classes you have just seen and many others with 
which you are acquainted. The pupils themselves were little dif- 
ferent from those you have known, for these classes were not out- 
standing in ability and quite obviously there were the usual num- 
ber and kinds of problems within the pupil group. 

The seating arrangement was certainly different from what is 
found in most classrooms, for, although many rooms today are 
equipped with movable seats or individual tables, they are seldom 
placed so that pupils are able to see many of their classmates face 
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to face. From your observation of the business meeting in the 
senior class you realize that, when a class discussion was in prog- 
ress, such an arrangement greatly facilitated pupil-pupil discus- 
sion since the focus was on other pupils rather than on the 
teacher. 

Although such a seating arrangement greatly increased the pos- 
sibility of pupil participation, you suspect that a more important 
difference lay in the purposes toward which both pupils and 
teachers were consciously working. The goals obviously required 
the acquisition of facts relating to a body of subject matter. But 
there was more involved. Their goals included the development 
of skills and techniques of democratic living, of working together 
in small and large groups. This, too, constitutes a subject matter, 
a discipline not of factual knowledge only, but of interrelated 
events, of behavior, in which the test of success comes in the 
doing. 

As you think about it, you realize that a still more important 
difference between the classes you have observed today and many 
others you have seen was the degree of pupil participation in 
making important decisions in the classroom. Even the class goals 
were not imposed by the teacher. Pupils were following their self- 


determined purposes. The subject matter studied, and it was 
worth-while subject matter, 


had been selected by pupils and 
teacher together, and had v 


alue and meaning, since it served to 
achieve the purposes that the class members had identified. A 
pupil committee took the responsibility for planning the week's 
Schedule; elected officers started the class on the day's work; a 
group of pupils went to another teacher for special help in 
dramatizing its material. Individuals expressed their Opinions 
freely in the business meeting; in fact, twenty-one of the thirty- 
one pupils present took an active part in the discussions, Still 
others, although silent today, participated by making choices 
either for or against questions that were put to a vote. Some of 
these had served on the various committees as well. 


And then you remember the la 


ughter of the senior class when 
Mr. Warren said, “ 


Sure, Sid. This is the day you are going to 
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collapse at my feet!" You remember the chatter between pupils 
as they came into the room, and the ring of pupils around the 
teacher, each with something he was eager to say. 

The classroom climate was different from that in most classes 
you have seen. The pupils had freedom, yet it did not become 
license. The ninth-grade room, in which boys and girls were 
working in groups, was noisy, but it was the noise of people work- 
ing. The senior business meeting gave everyone an opportunity 
to participate, but was orderly and businesslike. It was a permis- 
sive climate that clearly had built-in, self-imposed limitations. 

Along with this freedom there was a lack of tension. Pupils ex- 
pressed themselves freely and easily, agreeing or disagreeing, but 
obviously saying what they felt and believed, not what they 
thought the teacher wanted them to say. There was a willingness 
to try new ideas even though they might fail. It was "safe" to try 
them. There was security for the boys and girls in these class- 
rooms. 

As your thoughts turn to the teachers of these classes you recall 
Miss Randall's explanation of the role of the teacher: 


In classes such as these the teacher is not solely a dispenser of knowl- 
edge. In general he plays three roles, no one of which is separate and 
distinct [rom the other two. He is, above all, a participating member 
of a class, taking part in all of the activities carried on in the class- 
room as one of the group. He must be willing to be more nearly an 
equal member and less the dominating teacher. 

At times it is necessary that he be the educational expert or the con- 
sultant. In this capacity he is charged with the responsibility of help- 
ing the class find methods of realizing its goals, of helping it find ways 
to solve its problems. He also helps pupils see the implications of their 
discoveries in terms of a wide variety of other problems, thus broaden- 
ing their horizons. He contributes of his knowledge and experience as 
it can be useful to the class. As a member of the group, however, he 
must be able to see his suggestions ignored or changed at times and 
must be able to admit that he doesn't know the answers to all ques- 
tions. 

In addition to these two roles the teacher is a guide and counselor 
to the members of his class. He not only helps pupils to understand 
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other people, but to know and understand themselves and to evalu- 
ate their own growth. Above all, he is their friend, an adult to whom 
they can safely come with their problems. 


Classes at the secondary level in which you are most likely to 
find such pupil participation in classroom learning as you have 
just observed are those that come under the heading of core, basic 
living, general education, common learnings, or unified studies. 
In general, these classes combine or replace English and social 
studies, forming a two-hour block of time in the school day. In 
many places, especially in the junior high school, these are com- 
bined with science, thus forming a three-period block of time. 
‘This does not mean, however, that no democratic procedures, no 
pupil-teacher planning, can take place in other classes. The tech- 
niques described in the following pages, although largely drawn 
from the writer's experience with core classes, may well be ap- 
plied to any class in which the teacher, in addition to teaching 
subject matter, recognizes the need for helping pupils learn the 
skills of democratic living. 


P 


Getting Under Way 


"There THEY ARE. THIRTY-FOUR NEW FACES—A FEW 
friendly glances, but many withdrawn and distant; some obvi- 
ously frightened; but all of them waiting to see what the new 
teacher is going to say, how he is going to sound, what he is going 
to do. What the teacher does and says in those first days and weeks 
will determine to a large extent the degree of success he will have 
in developing a democratically functioning class. This is his op- 
portunity for laying the foundation for a good working relation- 
ship between himself and the members of his class. 

There are many things that need to be done in these early 
weeks of the semester, but the teacher's first concern is to help his 
pupils adjust as easily and rapidly as possible to the new situations 
and problems they are facing. He must help them to orient them- 
selves to the new class, and, if they are new to the school, help 
them to feel comfortable in their present school home. If the class 
is composed of pupils who were in the same school the previous 
year, and who have even perhaps been in classes together, there 
will, of course, be no need for orientation to the school, since they 
know their way around the building, know the local rules and 
customs, and have already formed many friendships. 

For the first semester pupils, however, every thing and every 
person is new and strange. They will need help in becoming ac- 
quainted with one another, with their teacher, and with the 
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school. They must also be helped to understand the purposes of 
this particular class and to become familiar with its general pro- 
cedures. The teacher, of course, must quickly relate himself to the 
boys and girls in his class in such a way that not only does he be- 
come acquainted with his pupils, but is accepted by them. He 
must establish favorable attitudes toward class procedures. In 
brief, orientation involves the establishment of good relation- 
ships between: ` 


I. The pupil and the teacher 
2. The pupil and other pupils in the class 
3. The pupil and the school organization 
4. The pupil and the purposes and procedures of the course 

These four relationships are usually not separate in the experi- 
ences of the child in the classroom. The activities planned for 
one are likely to be helpful to a greater or lesser degree in the 
other areas. For example, an activity providing for orientation to 
the school library will also give pupils clues as to class procedures, 
and may, in addition, be an occasion for making further classmate 


acquaintances, Moreover, the teacher will have an opportunity 


to observe the behavior of the pupils. Thus, many 
entation have been touched through 

So far as personal relationships ar 
can be set for their completion. N 
his classmates or his teacher 


aspects of ori- 
a single activity, 

€ concerned, no time limit 
o boy or girl ever fully knows 
; nor does any teacher ever fully know 
his pupils. These are continuing processes dependent upon the 
changing abilities of individuals to understand one another, and 
upon their effort to increase their understanding. It is important, 
however, to provide opportunities for 


a variety of activities spe- 
cifically aimed at e. 


as as early in the semester 
iate situation is important 
at is to be operated according to 


erative. It is the groundwork with- 
ities that follow cannot be built, 


ach of the four are 
as possible. Orientation to the immed 
in all classes, but for a class th 
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out which the actiy 
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GETTING UNDER WAY 


Orientation of pupil to teacher 

Probably the most important single thing that a teacher can 
do as he faces his pupils for the first time is to smile at them— 
really smile—and to welcome them. Even if there is no visible 
response, a smile and a friendly greeting have their effect and help 
to break the ice. In those first moments of pupil-teacher meeting, 
every child begins to form an attitude toward the teacher facing 
himand it is with thisattitude that a teacher must work from that 
day forward. 

One of the most simple but effective greetings the writer has 
ever heard a teacher give to a group of boys and girls who were 
new to a school was as follows: 


Hello, boys and girls. I am Miss Raye, and I will be your teacher 
the fifth and sixth periods every day. I am so glad to have you in my 
class, It will take some time before we all feel at home with one an- 
other, I suppose, but I do want you to know that if there is anything I 
can do to help you during these first mixed-up days, I will be glad to 
do so, And if I can't help you, at least I can tell you who can. Probably 
you have had some difficulties today. Most people do the first day they 
are in a new building. Did any of you have trouble finding your way 


around? Or get mixed up on your schedule? Would you like to ask 


some questions right now? 


Several had the courage to ask questions and were answered with 
care. Miss Raye spoke quietly and smiled at one after another as 
she spoke. A number of others then asked questions as well. 

She helped them to laugh rather than to feel hurt and angry at 
some of the tricks played on the freshmen by the upperclassmen. 
“Did anyone try to sell you a ticket to the Crystal Ballroom?" she 
asked. “No one? You're lucky, because the Crystal Ballroom is 
nothing more than the—guess what!" So they guessed the book- 
store, the library, the swimming pool, and half a dozen more. 
"No," she said. "It's the cafeteria and nobody needs a ticket to 
that!" And they laughed with her. Little by little a few admitted 
other things that had happened to them. An upperclassman had 


tried to sell one an elevator pass and he told how he had evaded 
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the ticket by saying that he couldn't ride elevators. Then they 
laughed again when the teacher told them that the elevator was a 
freight elevator. 

At the close of the two periods she said, “I know that I am going 
to have trouble recognizing all of you when I pass you in the 
hall. Won't you help me by saying ‘Hi, Miss Raye,’ when you see 
me?” As these ninth-graders went out of the room, she stood at 
the door and said, “Good-bye” as they went past her. Several 
waited after class to ask questions as the result of her friendliness. 
The first step had been taken. 

The degree to which a teacher allows his pupils to become ac- 
quainted with him makes a difference in their attitudes toward 
him. Young people frequently have strange conceptions of the 
life a teacher leads. Nothing amazed the writer’s students more 
than the fact that she lived with her mother, that she lived in a 
house rather than an apartment, that she cut the grass and washed 
dishes. Knowledge of such simple facts tends to establish common 
ground between the teacher and boys and girls. Such information 
is not imparted all at once on a given day nor necessarily to the 
entire class, but it comes to light as it fits an occasion. It may arise 
during an informal chat with several boys before class when 


one is bemoaning the fact that he has to cut the grass after he gets 
home from school. 


“I know how you feel because I have to cut m 
too,” says the teacher. 
Do you cut grass? 


y grass tonight, 


' comes the astonished question. 

"Of course. It's quitea job isn't it?" 

"Gee, I didn't think you did things like that.’ 
small, but very real, had been established. 

An eighth-grade general education teacher came to school one 
morning and announced the birth of a daughter, 


whether his boys and girls would like to suggest names for the 
baby, since he 


and his wife couldn’t decide on one. He would not 
promise to choose one of these bu 


Needless to say the response w. 


' And a bond, very 


He wondered 


t would appreciate some help. 
as tremendous. The class felt that 
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it had a stake in the whole family and a closer relationship was 
established between pupils and teacher. 

Such occasions are usually wholly unplanned, but the teacher 
can well be alert to make use of them when they present them- 
selves. This does not mean that a teacher should spend any con- 
siderable time talking about himself and his activities. Neither is 
there any need for him to enlarge on personal facts about himself. 
But the simple, everyday things that boys and girls experience 
themselves give them a feeling of kinship and belonging. 


Orientation of pupils to one another 


A second phase of orientation involves the establishment of 
good relationships between the boys and girls themselves. Many 
times a child is acquainted with no one in the class, or at best 
only one or two, a situation that should not be allowed to exist 
any longer than is made necessary by the mechanics of enrolling 
pupils in the class. 

There are a number of get-acquainted techniques, one or more 
of which can be used, the choice depending somewhat on the age 
of the pupils and on the numbers in the group. One that almost 
any age responds to is the use of Howdy tags. Before coming to 
class the teacher prepares as many tags as he expects to have pupils 
in his class. These are most attractive and usable when made of 
vari-colored construction paper approximately 6 by 9 inches in 
size with irregularly cut edges. With a brush pen or heavy, dark 
crayon the word, Howdy!, is printed at the top. In the upper 
right-hand corner each tag is given a number from 1 to 35, if that 
is the number of pupils expected. Immediately below the word, 
Howdy, the following is written in ink: My name is ; 
A line is then drawn across the entire tag. Below this line, num- 
bers from 1 to 35 (or whatever number of pupils is expected) are 
written in two columns, using both front and back below the 
level of the line that has been drawn across the tag. A straight 
pin is fastened to the upper section below the number. The tag 
will appear as shown in Figure 2. 
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Figure2. A Howdy tag for the first day. 


When ready to use the tags each pupil is asked to write his name 
on his own tag following the words, My name is —— ———. He 
folds it on the straight line across the card, tears the top piece 
off, and pins it on himself. Each boy and girl then takes the lower 
section and goes to everyone else in the room, asking each pupil to 
sign his tag. When signing a tag, a child signs in the space follow- 
ing the number that appears in the upper right-hand corner of 
his own name tag. For example, if Bill's number is 17, he signs 
each pupil's Howdy lag after the number 17. 

It is important to make this as informal a period as possible. 
True, it may be noisy, but the benefits derived from it will more 
than compensate for the noise. A time limit may be set if de- 
sired, thus putting urgency into the picture and increased effort 
to complete the list. By the end of the activity, 


have spoken at least one or two words to ev 
room. 


each child will 
ery other child in the 


This scheme also provides an opportunity for the teacher to 


Figure 3. Howdy tags help pupils get acquainted. 


mingle with the class members on a much less formal basis than is 
usually possible. If he, as well as his pupils, fills out a Howdy tag, 
he, too, will speak directly to every pupil. It also gives him an op- 
portunity to observe the reactions of pupils to one another. There 
is sometimes the girl who stays seated and lets everyone else come 
to her, or the boy who is so busy poking people he has no time to 
get names on his card, or one who is very efficient in getting his 
card filled, moving swiftly from person to person. Some of these 
actions can be identified in Figure 3. In themselves, such be- 
haviors are relatively unimportant, but they serve as first clues to 
understanding these pupils. 

Another technique for helping pupils become acquainted is 
the use of the pupil-pupil interview. There are many ways that 
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this may be carried out. A simple method is to divide the class into 
two sections, count off identically in both groups and have num- 
ber one in the first group pair off with number one in the second, 
number two in both groups pair, and so on. If there is an odd 
number present, the teacher serves as one of a pair in order that 
no one may be left out. 

There may be a need to break through the feeling of strange- 
ness before interviewing begins. In this case, matching halves of 
cartoons will serve to pair pupils off as well as to give them an 
Opportunity to mingle informally with their classmates. These 
are simple to prepare but they must be ready ahead of time. A 
series of newspaper cartoons, such as Bobby Sox or Dennis the 
Menace, will serve the purpose. Each cartoon is mounted on 
paper, then cut in half in zig-zag fashion. Each pupil draws a half 
and must find the person having the matching half. The two 
become partners for interviewing. The simplest method of all, of 
course, is to pair pupils off according to their seating positions, 
two people seated next to one another forming a pair, each inter- 
viewing the other. 

The interview itself should be quite simple, perhaps having 


each person able to introduce his partner 


to the class, tell from 
what school he came, wh 


at he likes to do in his spare time, and 
some interesting or humorous incident that happened to him last 
year or since he came to this school. Such a list arouses interest 
best when developed from Suggestions made by the class mem- 
bers. This also provides one of the first opportunities for class 
participation in planning an activity. The question, "What 


things would you like to know about other people in our class?” 
will set this in motion, 


It is well to suggest that each pupil jot down on p 


formation he obtains from his partner in order th 
forget it. A time limit of ten minutes is 
interviews, 


aper the in- 
at he may not 
usually sufficient for the 
5 his partner to the class. 
ames during the introductions, 
ith a colored sheet of construction 


Each person then introduce 
To insure against confusion of n 


each pupil may be provided w 
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paper on which he prints the name of his partner with heavy, dark 
crayon. As he introduces him to the class he pins the name tag on 
him. In this way the class members have an opportunity to associ- 
ate the name with the face of the pupil. 

The introductions also provide an opportunity for the teacher 
to observe his group and unobtrusively record his observations. 
Which pupils find it difficult to speak to the class? Which have 
no difficulty telling their stories? Does one have a speech de- 
fect? Does another seem to have eye trouble? Is this one really 
angry or does he just sound that way? He must also be ready with 
small talk as the introductions proceed. He can not just sit back 
and listen and write, but must be a participating member of the 
entire proceedings. He must be alert for places where a bit of 
humor will help, or where oil needs to be poured on troubled 
waters. For example, he must catch the tone of voice and the 
frown when a boy who is introduced as, "Dick," says, “I want to 
be called Richard now.” The teacher can remark, “Richard it is. 
As we get older we have the right to be called by our whole 
name." The frown disappears and from that day on Dick is 
Richard in this class. 

In a tenth-grade class that was composed of members from four 
former classes the teacher suggested that each of the four groups 
meet separately, selecting a host or hostess to serve as the person 
to introduce the members of the group to the rest of the class. 
Each group could decide for itself the things that were to be told, 
the only requirement being that more information than just the 
names be given. It was a successful and satisfying experience to 
the class. 

The use of name tags during the first two weeks is a simple and 
effective means by which both pupils and teacher may come to as- 
sociate names and faces. In too many classes, even in those that are 
supposedly functioning democratically, the members cannot call 
more than half a dozen of their fellow classmates by name at the 
end of a semester. It is important for the self-esteem of each indi- 
vidual that his classmates call him by name. If name tags are to 
be used they should be ready for use on the second day. They 
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should be large enough so that they can be read across the room. 
Since older pupils frequently reject the idea of pinned-on name 
tags, one of the most satisfactory types is made to stand on the 
desk or table in front of the pupil. It should be made of paper 
heavy enough to hold its shape, preferably light in color, and 
made from a sheet approximately 9 by 12 inches in size. This is 
folded in half lengthwise, thus making it possible to set it upright 
on the table. The name is printed or written with either a dark, 
heavy crayon or brush pen. 

Name tags, or “dog tags" as they are often jokingly called, are 
picked up by the pupils from the teacher's desk at the beginning 
of the class period each day and returned at the end of the period, 
thus assuring their presence on the following day. A frequent 
check may be made by the teacher relative to the number of his 
classmates each pupil can name. A quick and easy way to do this 
is to say to the class at the beginning of a period, "How many can 
name every person at the first two tables?" Three or four pupils 
are then given an opportunity to prove their naming ability. To 
stimulate further learning of names, he may say, “By the end of 
the period today let's see how many of us can name everyone at 
the third and fourth tables as well as the first two. While we are 
doing other things today, let's also study the name tags and try 
to learn the names of these people." The wise teacher will re- 
member, too, that it behooves him to do this chore also, since 
otherwise he may be caught in the trap of having some boy or 
girl ask him if he is able to name these people. Use of such name 
tags can usually be abandoned after a week or two. 

Another means of facilitating the associ 
faces and of becoming acquainted with ev 


large seating chart drawn on the 
have movable se 


ation of names and 


eryone is the use of a 
chalkboard. Many classrooms 
ats and pupils are, of course, not alw 
the same places throughout the class 
ever, they 


ays seated in 


period. In most classes, how- 
are seated in a specified arrangement for 


of each period. It is this semi-permanent arrangement that is used 
for this activity. At the initial appearance of the chart on the 
chalkboard it has no names recorded on it. Each class member 


at least a part 
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makes a copy of this on paper that will fit into his notebook, or the 
teacher may prepare mimeographed copies. A period is spent in 
having each pupil go to the board and write his name in the space 
that represents his seat. If inter-pupil interviews have not been 
made, each boy or girl may also tell the class something about 
himself, such as, what school he came from, what he likes to do in 
his spare time, or some interesting or humorous incident that 
happened to him either last year or since coming to this school. 
Again, such a list should be decided upon by the class in terms of 
the things they would like to know about other pupils. As the 
names are recorded on the large seating chart, each pupil writes 
them on his own chart, so that when it is completed he has avail- 
able at all times the names and seating places of the entire class. It 
is amazing to see how often these charts are referred to as the 
semester proceeds. 

Preparing a Who's Who bulletin board has high interest for 
all except the upper high-school grades. On a 5 by 8 inch index 
card, preferably colored, or on a half sheet of construction paper, 
each pupil presents information concerning himself, the items to 
be included having been decided upon by the class. In order to 
make it as interesting as possible, he pastes a recent snapshot of 
himself on the card, then illustrates his information in any way he 
may wish—more snapshots, line drawings, stick figures, cutouts 
from magazine illustrations, anything that will help his class- 
mates to visualize what he is telling about himself. 'The follow- 
ing items are usually included: family members, address, pets, 
nickname, and special interests or hobbies. 

A class period spent in planning the cards and making rough 
sketches for them provides an opportunity for getting acquainted 
and sharing ideas, especially if the pupils work in pairs or small 
groups. It goes without saying that the teacher makes a card for 
himself, since he, too, is a member of the class. 

An alternative method is to have pupils make cards for one an- 
other. Each person draws a name from a hat, interviews this indi- 
vidual, and then makes a card illustrating the information he has 
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obtained. Each person furnishes his interviewer Wi 
for the card. 


A completed card is shown in Figure 4. 


th his picture 


Figure 4. A Who's Who card ready for the bulletin board. 


The individual cards are mounted on a bulletin bo: 
finished, with a heading such as Who's Who in 218? The amount 
of interest in the board is unbelievable. It is one of the few ex- 
hibits that continues to draw marked attention day after day. 

In many classes a wide cross-section of nationalities is repre- 
sented. One of the initial approaches to developing understand- 
ing and acceptance of one another may be an activity dealing 
with this factor. A technique used successfully with younger boys 
and girls calls fora drawing ona large sheet of paper ofa tree with 
many limbs spreading from its trunk. Each limb is 1 
the name ofa different country. 
of colored paper to represent fr 
a circle and fastens his piece of 


ard when 


abeled with 
The children cut small circles out 


uit. Each child writes his name on 
fruit to the limb of the tree repre- 
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senting the country of his father's birth. A second tree may be 
made to show the countries in which the mothers were born. 

Older children are interested in the same information. Each 
pupil may be asked to consult his parents for information about 
the names and native countries of his parents, grandparents, and 
great-erandparents, and then to construct a family tree. With the 
help of the teacher, this information is made into attractive 
posters, exhibited on a bulletin board, and used as the basis for a 
class discussion of the nationalties represented in the class. 

A similar technique that may be used through the ninth grade 
is the preparation of a map on which class members indicate with 
gummed stars the places of their own birth. Usually a large 
United States map is sufficient, although in certain localities a 
world map will be necessary. This always arouses a great deal of 
interest, especially if each pupil tells a little about the areas that 
are far from the town in which the school is located. A map serves 
equally well as the large tree to represent places of birth of par- 
ents, 
ents. The ease with which pupils become ac- 


Seating arrangem 
depends to no small degree upon the 


quainted with one another 
seating arrangements that are possible in the classroom. If, as in 
too many classrooms, the seats are bolted to the floor in rows 
facing the front of the room, it is difficult to develop a feeling of 
belonging among the class members. For a pupil who can only 
see the back of the head of the person seated in front of him, or, 
sitting in the front rows can see no one without turning around, 
there is little likelihood of making many friends or feeling at ease 
With most of the members of his class. At best he becomes ac- 
quainted with the few who are sitting directly around him. 

X It is also important to recognize that when seats are arranged 
in straight rows, front to back, the most logical place for a pupil to 
look is toward the teacher or the chairman at the front, and thus 


the person addressed in a discussion is the teacher or chairman. It 
ceases to be a class discussion, and becomes a teacher-to-pupil-to- 
teacher, or chairman-to-pupil-to-chairman conversation. As a 


further result, it then seems only important that the teacher or 
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chairman hears what is said, with much of what pupils are saying 
being inaudible to the other pupils throughout the room. In this 
situation the teacher or chairman becomes the dominant indi- 
vidual in the classroom rather than an equal participant in the 
class activities. Where at least some of the pupils are facing each 
other there is a much greater degree of give and take between 
class members, a lessening of the dominant status position of the 
teacher or chairman, and a much greater interest on the part of 
pupils in what their classmates are saying. As a natural conse- 
quence of this, there is greater insistence on hearing what is being 
said. It has become the pupils’ personal concern to know what 
is going on. 

This is not to say that group feeling is impossible to achieve 
under a formal seating arrangement, but a great deal of addi- 
tional effort is required. One principal with imagination had all 
the seats unscrewed, rearranged them, again in rows but at angles, 
and placed a large table in the center. Since there was a city ruling 
that seats must be fastened in place, she had them bolted down 
again, but they were in much more usable positions. Pupils could 
see many more of their classmates. 

Ina room equipped with desk and seat combinations that need 
not be bolted to the floor, or with chairs with broad writing arms, 
a variety of arrangements is possible. If the class is relatively 
small, a circle is excellent. If the number in the class makes this 
difficult, placing seats in two rows around three sides of the room 
and facing toward the center 
This leaves the chalkboard w 
rooms the fourth wall is used 
facing center. 


is an easy working arrangement. 
all open for special use. In some 
for seating as well, with all sides 


Tables are being used in increasing numbers. These are fre- 
quently small and intended to be used b 


y one person. They may 
be arranged in a U Shape along three si 


des of the room or in a 
s of the room. Pupils are seated 
e, in this way facing their class- 
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are frequently used also and may be similarly arranged. The new 
trapezoidal tables, shaped so that when each is placed next to 
another in one order they form a continuous line and placed in a 
second order form a small circle, have become very popular and 
are extremely useful. In classrooms where tables are not avail- 
able, many teachers have had plywood circles cut approximately 
five feet in diameter. These are placed across desks and furnish 
the large flat surface needed for many activities. 


Orientation to school 

The degree to which a classroom teacher should assume re- 
sponsibility for orienting the members of his class to the school 
depends upon the activities conducted by the school as a whole 
to help new pupils become acclimated. 

It depends, too, upon the size of the school and the degree of 
familiarity that pupils have both with the school and their fellow 
classmates previous to entering. The suggestions in the following 
pages must of necessity be trimmed to fit the actual situation in 
which the teacher operates. 

In many schools the student council assumes the task of ac- 
quainting first-year pupils with the school plant by conducting 
small groups on tours of the building. Or perhaps it presents an 
assembly program at which pupils meet the principal and other 
members of the administration. It may prepare a handbook in 
which are recorded the school rules, the school songs and yells, as 
well as a plan of the building indicating room locations and any 
other information that new school members should know. 
such a program is conducted for all new 
pupils it obviously becomes less important for the classroom 
teacher to carry out this phase of orientation. If, however, little is 
done by the school, the teacher of a group of boys and girls who 
are to function well in a democratically operated classroom will 
do well to plan activities that will help them in the initial steps 
toward good school adjustment. If pupils feel secure in their total 
school situation, the teacher will have a far greater chance of 
helping them achieve success and satisfaction in the classroom. 


To the extent that 
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The beginning of orientation to the school lies in the teacher's 

5 . 
offer on the first day to help with difficulties boys and girls may 
be having in locating various places in the building. If there is 


no response from his pupils, he would do well to ask more pointed 


questions: How are they going to go from the present classroom 


to the next? Does everyone know exactly where all the classrooms 
are in which his classes meet tomorrow? Friendly and interested 
questioning will bring forth the problems or difficulties pupils 
are having. 

Bulletin boards containing material to arouse interest in the 
school can be used to advantage. A heading such as: Do You 
Know Where These Places Are? starts the ball rolling. Such ques- 
tions as the following may be used for this: 

Where is the nurse's office? 

Where is the bookstore? 

Where is the *Lost and Found" office? 

Where is the public telephone? 

Where is the gymnasium? 

Where is the swimming pool? 

Where is the main office? 

Where is the auditorium? 

Where is the cafeteria? 

Where can you keep your bicycle? 

Where is the locker office? 

An attractive display may be m 
with pictures cut from an old ye 
tions and their answers will raise a host of others. 


Verbal methods may be supplemented by other ways of helping 
class members become familiar with their school. It may be possi- 
ble to enlist the aid of an older class in serving as hosts and 
hostesses on guided tours of the building, dividing the class into 
small groups of six or seven. Or the teacher, himself, may conduct 
a tour with the entire class, although this is frequently not as 
satisfactory as dividing the class into smaller groups. 

If older pupils serve as guides, a planning session should beheld 
with them in order that each may know exactly what is expected 


ade by combining the questions 


arbook. Discussion of these ques- 
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of him. This should include plans for moving around the build- 
ing in such directions that groups may avoid reaching the same 
places of visitation at the same time. It may also be necessary for 
them to make special arrangements to visit certain areas, for ex- 
ample, to obtain permission to visit the swimming pool, the audi- 
torium, a science laboratory, or a shop. Some time should be 
spent in helping the older class members recognize the purposes 
of such a trip in terms of developing a friendly feeling on the 
part of the new pupils as well as orienting them to the physical 
plant. 

A happy experience for all involved was one in which each 
member of a tenth-grade class served as host or hostess to one of 
the members of a new ninth-grade class. Each host conducted his 
own guest on a tour of the building. The names of the members 
of the new class were written on slips of paper and drawn one by 
one by the tenth-graders, thus enabling each to know his guest by 
name. A list was prepared of the hosts and their guests and posted 
in both rooms. Thus, it became definitely a person-to-person 
activity. Many of the older boys and girls maintained an interest 
in the new pupils for a long time afterward. 

If school handbooks that contain a floor plan of the building 
are available, these may be used to assist boys and girls new to the 
school in finding their way around. If no floor plan is printed, and 
the building issimple enough to make this possible, a plan may be 
drawn on the chalkboard to serve as a basis for planning a trip 
around the building. If a trip is completely impossible, such a 
floor plan is an invaluable source of data in answering pupils’ 
questions. 

Another effective bulletin board display deals with a different 
type of information. It might be headed: Do You Know? or, How 
Many Can You Answer? and contains such questions as the fol- 
lowing: 


How many pupils attend our school? 

How many first-year pupils (or whatever year this class may be) at- 
tend our school?  ..  —— ——— 

How many teachers are there in our school? 
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What is the principal's name? 
What is the assistant principal's name? 
For whom was our school named? 
When was our school built? 

What is the name of our school paper? 
What is the name of our yearbook? 
What is the name of our school son 


ee 
pa ee 
g? 

E 
Each question has a line drawn at the end of it in order that the 
correct answer may be filled in 


at the time these questions are 
discussed. 


There are usually members of the class who can answer some 
of the questions. If, however, certain questions cannot be an- 
swered, a committee may be appointed to find the information 
and report back to the class. The committee will probably need 
help from the teacher in determining where it can obtain the 


needed information but from there on can Operate on its own. 


A technique used by a ninth-grade core teacher to stimulate 
her boys and girls to gather as much information as possible about 
their school goes by the name Dragnet. Using the television 
program, Dragnet, as her stimulus, she makes a game of it, imply- 
ing that her Pupils are detectives, and assigning them the job of 
collecting every fact about the school that they can possibly find. 
‘They may use any sources they wish—reading the handbook, ask- 
ing questions of teachers and other pupils, or personal observa- 
tion—the only stipulation being that each item must be a fact 
that can be proved. A time limit, usually three or four days, is set. 
At the end of this period each brings his list to cl 

This is a day well worth watching. 
sembling and counting the number 
which sometimes runs well over 


ass. 

In the excitement of as- 
of facts they have collected, 
a hundred, there is much good 
pupils, and they come to know one 
- Sometimes the class is divided into 


discovered. Sometimes everyone in 
to tell his most exciting discoveries 
acher walks among them, answering 
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questions, helping to count, friendly and at ease with her pupils, 
they come to recognize her human qualities, to understand her 
better, and to accept her as one of them. She in turn gains valu- 
able information about her class. 

A sample of the teacher's observation notes on such a day reads: 


Group OBSERVATIONS 

1. The class members in general have formed closer relationships 
with one another than I had thought. (I can ease off on pupil-pupil 
orientation.) 

2. The class seemed to revolve around four pupils, Jill, Helen, Bill, 
and Mike, breaking into informal groups with each one of these as a 
center. 

3. Class members as a whole were much interested in the items 
everyone else had collected. No one seemed to be pushing himself into 
the limelight. 

INDIVIDUAL OBSERVATIONS 

l. Jane had a long list of items. When those around her wanted to 

name hers as the longest she tried to get her paper back and said, “No, 


please don't call mine." Her face was very red. 

2. Jeannette has a very loud and rough voice. Sue and Helen 
"shushed" her several times, but she just shrugged her shoulders. 

3. Ruth and Joe took no part in any phase of the activity. When T 
Suggested to Joe that he work with Bill or Jim, he half rose from his 
seat, but sank back into it and stayed by himself. Ruth said, "I'd 
rather work alone." 


As can readily be seen, the Dragnet activity served more than the 
purpose for which it was originally created. 

Sometimes plans are made for acquainting all pupils new to the 
school with the extracurricular activities available to them. In 
one school, tables are arranged in the gymnasium, each bearing 
the name of a club or special activity. Two or three members are 
seated at each table to answer the questions of the newcomers as 
they circulate around the room. This is preceded by a short pro- 
gram presented by the various clubs demonstrating activities 
characteristic of their particular group. If there has been no 
school-planned orientation to the extracurricular activities, some 
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effort should be made in the classroom to bring clubs and athletic 
activities to the attention of the pupils. It is vital to build a “we 
feeling in the class, but in addition they should be helped to see 
that “we” are a part of a larger whole, namely the entire school 
with all its activities. 

Again, a bulletin board display can serve as a springboard for 
action. Pictures of club groups and 


activities, athletic groups and 
their activities, cut from an old ye 


arbook are attractive and ex- 
citing. The heading might read: Which Would You Like to 
Know A bout? Those activities for which no pictures are available 
may be listed in large print at one 
headed: Here Are Some More. 
tents of the board starts with a sl 
already have about the clubs 
be many about which they 


side of the board, perhaps 
The class discussion of the con- 
laring of the information pupils 
and athletic activities. There will 
know little or nothing and about 
which they would like to know more. If a school has a large num- 
ber of extracurricular activities, there will probably not be 
enough class time for all of them. 
select the six or 
interested. 


The class and teacher together 
seven in which the majority of the pupils are 
The teacher will, of course, he 
formation concerning any club, 
selected by the class. 

The mechanics of selection c 
typed list of all clubs, which is p 
which each checks his one or twc 
to ask each pupil to write his chc 
the 


lp individuals find in- 
even if it is not one of those 


an be handled by preparing a 
assed from pupil to pupil and on 
? first choices. Another method is 
vices on a slip of paper. These are 
n compiled into a sinele list. A third 
club in turn, asking 
show of h 


l method is to name each 
pupils to vote for their tw 
ands. The votes are counted for e 
ceiving most votes are selected. 

After the activities about 


© choices by a 
ach club and those re- 


which the class wishes information 


getting the information wanted are 


^ perhaps they would prefer to select 
ack to the class later. 
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During the discussion of these possible methods it becomes 
clear that letters of invitation will have to be written if the first 
method is selected, or letters requesting interviews if the second. 
When the decision has been made as to which method of getting 
information is to be used, the class turns to the matter of writing 
letters. 

This task furnishes another experience in working together in 
groups. The class is divided into small groups, each of which has 
the responsibility for writing a letter to one club. The possible 
contents of such letters are decided upon by the class and written 
on the board. A sample list is as follows: 


1. Who we are 

2. What we want to know 

3. Why we want to know these things 

4. When our class meets 

5. Where the person can send an answer 


A ninth-grade teacher, using the method described above, 
went one step farther. When arrangements had been made for 
various club representatives to visit the class, she helped each 
letter-writing group to select one of its members to serve as host 
or hostess to the person invited. The host or hostess met the 
representative at the door, introduced him to the class, and as 
he left, thanked him on behalf of the class for taking time to 


come, 


Orientation of teacher to pupils 

In order to be of help to pupils in developing the ability to 
work together, a teacher needs to know as much as possible about 
each child’s beliefs and prejudices, about his interests and values. 
He needs to know how the pupil reacts emotionally to different 
situations, what his physical condition is, and how well he handles 
himself socially. He needs to know and understand the home life 
out of which these characteristics grew. It is as important to know 
about these matters as about the child’s intellectual abilities. Such 
knowledge does not come overnight nor as the result of the use of 
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any one technique. It is of slow growth and requires continuous 
search on the part of the teacher. Some of it comes from the 
pupil’s records, some of it from the observation of his reactions in 
many different situations, some of it from specifically planned 
techniques, and some from direct conversation with the child 
himself. Each bit of information added to that already obtained 
gives a teacher better understanding of the child’s daily behavior 
and a better chance to serve wisely as a guide and helper. 

School records. School records vary from system to system, some 
being complete cumulative reports from the time the pupil en- 
tered school to the present. Others are meager records of attend- 
ance and scholastic achievement. However, in almost any system 
itis possible to obtain certain basic facts about each pupil. 

1. What is his chronological age and how does it compare with that 
of his classmates? 

2. What is his intelligence rating? 

5. How does his readin 
age? 

4. How does his reading 
mates? 


8 ability compare with his chronological 
ability compare with that of his class- 


5. Where does he stand with respect to mathematical aptitude? 
Mechanical aptitude? Clerical aptitude? Other special abilities? 

6. What has been his record of scholastic achievements? What were 
his strong points? What were his weak points? 

7. What has been his health p 
Are hearing and vision normal? 

8. Have previous teachers recorded 


attern? What illnesses has he had? 


any helpful information? 
Such data should be ass 


embled by the teacher for 
the class in order th 


at it may be at hand w 
© such questions are 1 
very complete picture of an individu 
place to start, 
Observation, Every teacher "observes" his class every day. Un- 
fortunately, he only too often does not take the time to record 
True, no teacher can both teach and record 
every occurrence that takes place in his room, nor can he record 


each pupil in 
hen needed. By them- 
not sufficient to give a 
al. They are, however, a good 
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an item for every child every day. He can, however, learn to be 
selective and, with a small pad at hand, jot down a few notes 
each day on those behaviors that seem significant. 

First observations of a class are usually quite general and relate 
to the reactions of the class as a whole. Teachers’ comments to 
one another about new classes are in this vein at the close of the 
first day of a semester: 


TEACHER A 
My class seemed very alert and anxious to get underway. 


TEACHER B 
Mine certainly wasn’t. They just sat. I tried to be friendly and wel- 
come them, but there was no response. 

TEACHER A 
Mine looked pleasant and smiled as they went out or said good-bye 
as they passed me. 

TEACHER C 
That new class of mine is a wild bunch. I'll have my hands full, I 
know. 

TEACHER B 
Well, even though there was no resp 
mine certainly followed directions well in making out their cards and 
information sheets. They were slow but they did the job. 


ponse to my welcoming efforts, 


Even in the first few days, however, individual pupils begin to 
stand out. There is the boy who on the first day asks a dozen 
questions; the girl who, during the Howdy tag activity, remains 
in her seat and lets everyone else come to her instead of joining 
the others in going from person to person; the one who quickly 
looks away when you smile at her in the hall. Then there is the 
girl who enters into the first group 
and the boy who says he doesn't want to be called Dick anymore, 
but prefers Richard. These are not profound observations, but 
they should be recorded, for they are possible clues to under- 
standing the unknown personalities in this class. 

Too often a teacher continues to be satisfied with generalized 
judgments about the class as a whole that obscure the individuals 


activity so wholeheartedly, 
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within it. “When we show films my class explodes.” Does the 
whole class explode? Or are there certain individuals who make it 
seem as though the entire class has burst apart at the seams? 

“My class is wonderful on free-reading days. Everyone enjoys 
it." Does everyone enjoy it really? How about Joe, who quietly 
holds a book in front of him but never turns a page? Or Mary, 
who changes books every ten or fifteen minutes? Or Bill, who is 
reading a book but rubs his eyes until they are red? 

Such items should be recorded 
vidual together with the d 
series of items has been r 


under the name of the indi- 
ate of occurrence. It is not long before a 


ecorded for a number of boys and eirls. 
Samples from several such records follow: 


Gary Dayton 
September 13: 

First free-reading day. M. 
and looked out of the 
picked up three or 
dow. 


ade no effort to find a book. Sat in his seat 
window. 15 minutes later went to book tables, 
four, thumbed them, yawned, looked out of win- 
At 3:35 (30 minutes alter class had started) Gary took a book 
and went to his seat, Did not read. 
September 19; 


During small group work Gary 


did not take part. Just sat and 
looked around. 


September 22: 


In small random group, Gary was the only boy in 
He refused to move his seat in close enough to the o 
Participate when they asked him to 
he move in closer, Nothing h 


September 28: 


Free-reading day. Spent twenty minutes thuml 
one on F.B.I. to his seat. Read steadily 
the book home. 


à group of girls. 
ther members to 


join them. Later I suggested that 
appened. 


bing books. Took 
all the rest of the period. Took 
September 30: 

Brought the F.B.I, book back. Sai i 


of his own fingerprints, which heh 
compared with those in the book. 


ght in samples 


ad made at home to see how they 
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Tom WEST 
September 15: 

Tom stammers but makes an effort to participate. Long pauses be- 
tween groups of words. 
October 3: 

Volunteered to copy a page of material needed by the class on the 
board. 
October 4: 

Took an active part in small group discussion—as near as I could 
tell—without stammering. 
October 9: 

I noticed that he squints when he reads things on the board, but 
when I asked him whether he could see the board all right he was 
very emphatic in his "Yes." (I must watch and check on his health 
record.) 

October 10: 

Checked health record. Vision normal. 
November 14: 

I met Tom's father at Parent Night meeting. He said, “I suppose 
you have your hands full with that boy of mine.” I said, “Tom is one 
of the finest boys I’ve ever had." His father said, "Well, with that 
speech trouble he's sure hard to handle." (I had better make a home 
visit.) 

The question that is so frequently asked is "What should I 
record?" For the teacher attempting to keep anecdotal records! on 
a non-research level the answer is to record what a child does in 
many different situations—in the library, during a class discus- 
sion, in a small group, in the hall, before class, after class, in an 
audience situation—not everything, of course, and not all pupils 
every day, for that is quite impossible. It may become clear that 


aking anecdotal records may be found in the following: 
ulum Development, Fostering Mental 
ashington, D.C.: The National Education 


1 Helpful material on m 
Association for Supervi 
Health in our Schools, 1 


Association, 1950), pp. 184-2 
The Staff of the Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel, Help- 


ing Teachers Understand Children (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1945), pp. 1-41. 


ion and C 
Yearbook (W 
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more extensive records on certain individuals are needed. This 
may become apparent not only through observation of behavior 
that attracts attention but also from the blank page under a 
child’s name in the observation records. An example of this is the 
following: 
BILL SMITH 

September 8: 

No smile during his introduction of the person he h 
Spoke quietly without looking at anyone. 
October 25: 

I suddenly realized th 
day after day. 


ad interviewed. 


at I have been completely unaware of Bill 
It is as though he were not present. 


A month anda half had elapsed with no item recorded for Bill. 
Rather intensive Observation was needed here. 

Questionnaire. One of the simplest methods of obtaining back- 
ground information about boys and girls is the use of a question- 
naire. The following sample is long, but does not actually take a 
great deal of time to answer. It might be broken into sections such 
as those questions dealing with the child himself, those dealing 
with the family pattern, and those dealing with the home. These 
could be duplicated separately and be given on different days. 


Name Birth Date Grade 
1. Live with: 


a. my parents 


pu rc. €. my stepmother 
b. my mother f. my stepfather — 
c. my father 8. my guardian 
d. my grandparents h. others 
2. Names of schools I have attended: 
a. 
c. 
d. 
[A 


- The type of work I do is: 
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ex 


6. 


M 


are: 


10. 


1] 


13 


I like the work I do. 
a. Yes 
b. No 


I work an average of hours each week. 


My income from my job averages each week approximately: 
a. between 5 and 10 dollars 
b. between 10 and 15 dollars 
c. between 15 and 20 dollars 
d. more than 20 dollars. 


My allowance from my family is: 
a. ———— per week 
b. None 


Names of clubs or organizations I belong to outside of school 


das 


d. 


. I play: 
a. tennis 
b. basketball 
c. golf 
d. track 
e. football — 


f. baseball 

g. hockey 
h. swim 
i. others 


- I belong to an organized team. 
a. Yes 
b. No 


. The average amount of time I spend in these sports per week is 


hours. 
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14. Outside of sports I enjoy the following hobbies: 
a. 


b. 
e 
d. 


15. On the average I attend 


movies per week. 


16. I spent last summer at: 


a. working — f. cottage —— 
b. summer school g. home 


e amp h. others. 
d. church school 


e. travel 


17. My future plans include completing: 
a. 10th grade d. businessschool _— . 
b. 11th grade € college _._. 
c 12thgrade_ f. others. 

18 


- The type of work I hope to follow when I leave school is 


19. Iwas born in 


20. My father was born in. 


21. My mother was born in 


- Both of my parents are living, 
a. Yes 
b. No _ 


25. If the answer to #22 is yes, my parents are: 
a. living together 
b. separated 
c. divorced 


- Besides English we speak at home. 


My father has completed: 


a. less than the 8th grade 


c. high school - 
b. 8th grade — 


d. college — — 


- My mother has completed: 


a. less than the 8th grade 
b. 8th grade 


26 


c. high school 
d. college — . 
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times. 


During the past five years we have moved 
28. Our home is: 

a. owned by us 

b. rented by us 
29. We live in: 


a. single home d. rooming house 


b. two family flat e. other 
c. apartment house = 

30. We have rooms in our home. 

31. There are_____ people living in our home. 


32. The people living in our home include: 
a. parents d. grandparents — 
b. brothers e. relatives __ 

f. roomers 


C. sisters 


The number of children in our family is . 


- My father works at 


- The type of work he does is 
36. My mother works at. ————————— 
37. The type of work she does is 
38. We have the following electrical appliances in our home: 
television 
garbage disposal ____ 
j. air conditioner 


a. radio .— — h. 
b. refrigerator —— i 
c. automatic washer 
d. automatic dryer k. dehumidifier 
l. others 


e. iron- 
f. vacuum cleaner 
g. deep freeze 
39. My family has 
40. I usually eat dinner with: 
a. both parents — 
b. one parent 
c. brothers and sisters |. — 
41. I usually eat breakfast with: 
a. both parents 


b. one parent 
c. brother and sisters f. I don't eat breakfast 


automobile(s). 


d. whole family |... 
e. by myself 


d. whole family 
e. bymyself —— 


48. 


44. 


46. 


47. 


49. 


50. 
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- On Sundays I attend: 
a. church 
b. Sunday school 
c. both church and Sunday school 
d. Idonotattend. . 


We subscribe regularly to the following newspapers: 
a. 


b. 
C; 


We subscribe regularly to the following magazines: 
a. 
b. 


c. 


- My parents use a library card. 
a. Yes 
b NO. 


I use a library card. 
a. Yes 
b. No 


My parents often attend: 
a. concerts 
b. stage plays 
c. lectures 


d. art exhibits. 
e. operas. 


- Other interests of my parents are: 
a. cards 
b. bowling — . 
c bingo. —— 
d. billiards, pool. — 
e. movies 


E. ballgames..— —— 
g. races (horse, auto) — 
h. others... 


I have taken trips with my family to: 


List the names of your brothers and sisters who live at home in 
the order of their ages. Include yourself in the list. 


or 
oo 
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Name Age 


acertain community may be substi- 
ay be deleted. There is no 
The point is to obtain as 


Items that are pertinent in 
tuted, some may be added, or some m 
magic in a particular set of questions. 
much information as possible. 


Another form that has been developed and used over a period 


of years is much simpler. It is mimeographed on 5 by 8 inch cards, 


half on one side and half on the other, and can largely be filled out 


by the pupils. 


Name om Address School _ 
Birthdate Sex — Age—— Telephone Course 
Name: Father Mother 
Ages: Sisters Brothers 
Other Occupants in Home 
Birthplace: Father Mother Child 
Occupation: Father Mother Child 
Other Schools Attended: 
Special Interests: EE 
Special Achievements: 
Clubs—Fxtracurricular: 

Glee Club ——- 


Have participated in: Band —— Orchestra 
Drama____. Others 


Jobs Held: 
Extensive Trips: 
Serious illnesses you have had: 


Additional information: 
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Autobiography. In addition to the questionnaire method of 
collecting information there are many helpful techniques that 
may be used to give the teacher a more complete understanding of 
his pupils. One that is frequently used is the autobiography. This 
should not be asked for until a truly friendly relationship has 
been established between pupils and teacher. It is usually well to 
let a month or more elapse before asking a class to do this, since 
if done too soon only surface facts will be recorded. 

Such an assignment should be Written in 
from tension and pressure 
free to express their 
been import 


a situation as free 
as possible. Boys and girls must feel 
feelings, to tell about the things that have 


ant to them in their lives, To get really spontaneous 
and worth-while data it has always seemed to the writer that an 
autobiogr. 


aphy should not be considered an En 


glish assignment, 
a “composition,” 


which is to be corrected and red-penciled and 
graded. Pupils should be urged to do a c 


they should know before writing it th 
judged by its se 
know that its I 
quainted with 


areful piece of work, but 
at its worth is not to be 
ntence structure but by its contents. They should 
purpose is to help the teacher become better ac- 
them in order that he may be of more help to 
them during the year. Boys and girls should also know that what- 
ever is told in the autobiography will be held in strictest confi- 
dence. Under no circumstances should this be violated. 

To help pupils in planning such a piece of work 
its contents can be worked out by the 
veloped by a ninth-erade 


an outline of 


class. A sample outline de- 


class included the following items: 


l. Divide description into the folloy 
à. From birth to five 
b. 


ving parts: 
years 
From five years to ten ye 
€. From ten years to now 
2. Things to be included: 
a. 


ars 


Things I remem ber or h 
Things I remember or have been told about school 


Special things I remember or have been told about the kind 
of person I was or things I did 


ave been told 


i about where I lived 
D. 


C. 
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d. Things I did that I especially enjoyed or especially disliked 
e. Who my friends were 

f. Activities that I took part in 

g. Pets I had 

h. My hobbies 

i. TripsItook 

j- My family 


In order that boys and girls might know that their papers had 
been read, an eighth-grade teacher wrote a short letter to each 
pupil responding to various items recorded in the autobiography. 

Writings of pupil. Much light is shed on a pupil's thinking, his 
attitudes, beliefs, and values by studying other papers he writes. If 
the topics he is asked to write about are within his world and he 
has developed a trust in his teacher, he will express his feelings 
quite honestly. A series of five or six short papers, spaced at one- 
or two-week intervals, preferably no more than a page in length, 
r two that are required to be much longer. 


Is better than one o 
in the way of information 


Titles that frequently yield much 
about the writers have been listed by a ninth-grade teacher. From 
this list, shown below, he selects those that seem to him would be 
Most suitable for shedding light on the values and beliefs of the 


members of his class. 


1. IfI Found Ten Dollars 
2. The Person I Admire Most 
3. Things I Like and Don't Like About School 
4. What I Like to Do in My Spare Time 
5. Is Reading Fun? 
6. How I Spent Yesterday 
7. How I Would Spend Twenty Dollars 
8. What I Like to Do Least Each Day 
9. My Best Day Last Week 
10. My Worst Day Last Week 
11. The Funniest Thing That Ever Happened 
12. A Boy I Know Skipped School 
13. When I Grow Up 
14. Three Things I Wish For Most 
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Completing a short story. A technique that is intended to give 
the teacher further insight into the attitudes and feelings of boys 
and girls is initiated by presenting the beginning of a story? 
Pupils are asked to complete the story in any way they wish. Many 
teachers have used this device, building their own situations to 


suit their specific needs. An example of such an unfinished story 
is as follows: 
I. Bill was waiting for the bus to take him to school. He did not 
look very happy as he stood there kicking stones out into the road. A 
neighbor, standing near him, said, “What’s the matter, Bill?” 
Bill looked up scowling and said, “If 
to school.” 


What made Bill feel like this? 


a fellow just didn't have to go 


This story was finished in the following manner by two ninth- 


graders. Both reactions proved to be definite le: 


ads to the personal 
problems of the two children involved. 


à. Maybe Bill is not as smart as his classmates and he can't keep 
up with them. And maybe when he gets his report card his parents 


keep him in all the time because of the marks he got. And yet he 
tries his hardest. 


b. Bill doesn't like school because he is very shy and the boys 
don't talk to him. When anyone comes near him he turns and walks 
away. The reason he turns away is that he gets all flustered and 
Scared when he meets people. But he wants to have friends. 


Other story beginnings are: 
2. As Mary came out of the store with a big bag of groceries in her 


arms, a girl who was in a hurry to en ter, bumped her arm and the bag 
crashed to the ground. The girl 


3. Bill had a date and wa 


told Sue that he would be 


Jim came home he said th 
and 


anted to use his brother Jim's car. He had 
at her home with the car at 8 o'clock. When 
at he needed the car himself. Bill was angry 


? Technique develo; 


Ped by Horace Mann-Lincol 
mentation, Teachers C 


n Institute of School Experi- 
college, Columbia University. 
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4. Karen usually had her homework ready on time, but last night 
there had been a math assignment and a long history assignment. Her 
mother and father had gone out for the evening and she had had to 
put her two sisters to bed. She completed the history work but not the 
math. When she came to school she 


A similar technique uses pictures to stimulate reactions. 'This, 
too, has been developed by the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation; the pictures, planned for special pur- 
poses, were posed for and photographed. However, it is quite 
possible to select magazine pictures that will serve a similar pur- 
pose. Such a picture should be mounted on background paper 
and should either be large enough to be seen by all or should be 
shown by means of an opaque projector. Depending, of course, 
upon the subject, the directions might be to tell the story of 
what is happening in the picture, to tell what the people are 
saying to one another, what one person is thinking, or what you 
would do in this situation. i 

Having boys and girls keep diaries of their activities during a 
week end, Saturday and Sunday, is another method of collecting 
data. They record exactly how, and where, and with whom they 
spend their time during the two days. 

If a class remains with the same teacher over a period of several 
Semesters, it is necessary to devise some method of keeping up to 
date on the activities, plans, thoughts, and feelings that are im- 
portant to each member. It is not enough to have at hand the 
data accumulated at the time each pupil first entered the class. He 
has changed in many ways in the course of a year. Some of these 
changes are obvious, of course, but many are not. 

A simple method that has been of great value has been the 
maintenance of a personal folder for each pupil. Some time dur- 
ing the first semester each pupil writes as completely as possible 
on each of the following four topics: 

My Autobiography 

My Plans for the Future 
My Spare-Time Activities 
Myself as I See Myself 


B pa go: 
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These papers are placed in the folder, serving as a source of in- 
formation as the teacher needs it. Toward the end of the year, 
time is set aside for bringing these up to date. A paragraph is 
added to each, indicating any changes that have taken place. If 
there has been no change, the pupil makes a statement to this 
effect. The paragraph is dated. The same procedure is followed 
at the end of each succeeding semester. Other kinds of d 
be included in such a file as well 


the pupil's feelings about school. 


Another is a mimeographed sheet with the heading, As I See 


Myself in Class. The page is divided into three sections, with 
space for writing under the first 
considered are: 


ata may 
» perhaps an essay dealing with 


two. The three points to be 


1. Things I often do to help our class. 
2. Things I often do to hinder class progress. 
3. The way I see myself in class: 

— — Very helpful almost always 

— —— Quite helpful many times 

— Helpful some of the time 

—— Seldom helpful 

— Never helpful 


This, too, is dated, and a new 


Pupils take a tremendous i 
They are always amazed at 


one completed each semester. 

nterest in the contents of their files. 
the changes that have taken place 
€ eager to bring the records up to 
are frequently heard: “How could 
I had forgotten that I felt like that.” “I 
certainly didn’t know where I was going last year at this time.” 


a lot since the last time we looked at 
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Within each of us there are many desires, many things we wish we 
were able to do that we feel we are incapable of. There are many 
things, too, that we wish we knew about, because we feel that know- 
ing them would make our lives more satisfying to us. We seldom 
tell people about these things because we are afraid others will laugh 
at us, Perhaps we think they are such little things that we hate to ask 
about them. Perhaps they are so deep within us that it is hard to find 
words for them. 

Yet these desires are important parts of our lives, and we keep on 
looking for answers to them. 

If it were possible for you to learn to do or to know any four things 
this semester, what would be of the most importance and value to 
you? These may have to do with any thing or any persons or perhaps 
have to do with yourself. : 

Explain what you mean by each statement as carefully and fully as 
you can. 


Responses to this covered a wide range and were not always 
limited to things they would like to learn to do or know. A few of 


the items listed were as follows: 


l. I'd like to get a steady girl friend. : 

2. I would like to have the knowledge to be a good construction 
Worker, such as a brick layer, so I could help my dad. 

3. I wish I could carve a big statue out of wood. 

1. I would like very much to know how to make a happy home, one 


Where the father and mother do not argue constantly and where the 


children are raised in love. I want to know this so I will not make the 


Same mistakes as my parents. eG 
5. I would like to have both a mother and a father, but as it is I 


have just my mother. I wouldn't want to trade or anything. I just 


Would like to have both a father and a mother to live with. 
6. Something that I'd like to know is why I am afraid to face the 
World. I'm afraid to go out and meet different people. How can I over- 


come this? I am not shy. 

Conferences. As early in the semester as possible, the teacher 
should find time to talk individually with each boy and girl. Too 
Often conferences are held only at such times as a pupil is in diffi- 
Culties instead of serving as a friendly move on the part of the 
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teacher toward better understanding of a pupil's interests and 
problems. What can be talked about? His feelings about his 
school; something he has done well in class; a question he has 
asked; a paper he has written on “The Funniest Thing That Ever 
Happened”; his plans for the future; his friends; his hobbies; 
other classes he is enjoying; an interesting point he made in his 
autobiography—anything will start the ball rolling. There will 
probably be more serious points that the teacher will want to 
discuss, questions he will want to ask, but the initial step is to 
make the pupil feel at ease and to realize that he and his welfare 
are important and of concern to the teacher, 

And what can be learned through su 
extra item, the information tha 
and-pencil questionnaire th 
talk with a boy or 
pupils, a teacher 
as follows: 


ch conferences? It is the 
t is seldom recorded on a paper- 
at comes to light during a friendly 
girl. Through conferences with his tenth-grade 
added to his information about several of them 


He knew that Mary's mother had died two years previously and 
that she was the oldest of three children. But through talking 
with her he discovered that Mary kept the house in order, cooked 
the meals, and managed her younger sisters during the daytime. 
He also learned that she idolized her father and worked hard so 
that he would see that they did not need a stepmother. 

Steve's papers were unusually well written, but only in talking 
with him did the teacher discover that Steve's real joy was writ- 
ing poetry. 

Nick's records showed that his school grades were low. They 
also showed that he was the younger of two boys. But the records 
could not show the feeling of inadequacy and the resentment that 
burned in Nick each time a teacher or his parents compared his 


brother's successes with his own failures. This was discovered 
through the conference. 


them out will be examin 
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its importance at this time, since contact with the home is a 
further means of obtaining information that will be helpful in 
working with a pupil. Whenever it is possible, a visit to each 
home should be made, for it is only through such visits that the 
background of a child really comes alive. His responses to written 
and oral questioning give a picture that is never really accurate 
or complete. Such visits not only clarify differences in cultural 
and economic background between the pupils in the class, but 
helpa teacher to estimate to a degree how and why a child's values 
and attitudes differ [rom his own. Too frequently a teacher's 
expectations and aspirations for his pupils are based on his own 
cultural and economic standing rather than on that of the boys 
and girls he is teaching. 

Group social patterns. A knowledge of the peer-relationships 
9f the boys and girls constituting a given class is of vital im- 
portance to the teacher. It cannot be accurately gauged by ob- 
Servation alone. Recently the writer listed for her own interest 
girls in her eleventh-grade class whom 
anding leaders, that is, pupils who in- 
hen asked class members 


the names of the boys and 
she considered to be outst 


fluenced the thinking of the group. Shet 


to name those pupils whom they considered to be their leaders 


using the same definition of a leader. The results were enlighten- 
ing. The teacher had listed nine pupils. Of these nine, four were 
ss. Of the eight listed by more than 


1 R 
tot named by anyone in the cl 
half of the class as leaders, five were also on the teacher's list. The 


Other three were individuals whom the teacher had not even 


aving influence on the class. 


Vaguel 
Suely suspected as h 
' js one means of discovering the 


' The Social Distance Scale’ 
Celines of boys and girls toward one another, or the general 


Social structure of a class. Pupils indicate their feelings toward 


each of their fellow classmates under one of five headings: 


eens 

1. i Bogardus, “A Social Distance Scale, 
;1933, pp. 265-271. 

Gip th Cunningham and Associates, 

105 $ (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
1). pp. 171-174. 


* Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 


Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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1. Would like to have him as one of my best friends. 
2. Would like to have him in my group but not as a close friend. 


3. Would like to be with him once in a while but not often or for 
long ata time. 


4. Don't mind his being in our room but I don't want to have any- 
thing to do with him. 


5. Wish he weren't in our room. 


From the responses it is possible 
each individual is accepted by 
to which he accepts others. 


to determine the degree to which 
the group and, in turn, the degree 


A sociogram! is a further means of making the social structure 
of the class observable. As was indic 


ated previously, adults are 
frequently unable to see accur. 


ately the interrelationships that 
exist in a class of thirty-five teen-agers. The girl who is everything 
that a teacher could wish for, responsive, friendly to the teacher, 
always completes the tasks assigned, and has many good ideas, may 
well be without friends in her peer group. The boy who is an end- 
less nuisance to the teacher may be a very popular individual with 
his classmates, A sociogram will indicate a variety of such situa- 
tions. It will point out the popular members of the class, the 
Stars. It will also indicate the pupils who are not selected as friends 
by any member of the class, the isolates. It will show which pupils 
are bound together in su bgroups within the class, or perhaps two 
people who have formed a mutual friendship to the exclusion of 
all others. 

Sociograms may be constructed ir 
tions. A "friendship chart" 
you consider as your 
made on the basis of 
would you like 


1 response to a variety of ques- 
uses the question: Which people do 
best friends in this clas? Others may be 
such questions as: Which boys and girls 
to work with? Sit with? Go to the movies with? 


4 Ruth Cunningham and 
Girls. (New York: 
1951), pp. 154-171, 

Helen Hall Jennings and Associates, Sociometry in Grou 
ton, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1948), pp. 31-37. 

J. L. Moreno and Helen H. Jennings, “Sociometric Control Studies of Grouping 
and Regrouping," Sociometry Monographs, No. 7. Beacon House, 1947, pp. 20-29. 


Associates, Understanding G 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col 


roup Behavior of Boy: 
lege, Columbia Unive 


b Relations. (Washing- 
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The number to be named is usually limited to three. Pupils 
should feel free to name less than three if they wish, however. 

Such data, assembled into chart form, presents a picture of 
the structure of the class at the time and serves as a basis not only 
for understanding the relationships between class members, but 
also as a direction signal to the teacher, pointing out the needs for 
special help and guidance. 

The class structure, however, is not static, but shifts relatively 
frequently, For this reason it is well to repeat the procedure later 
in the year. By doing this it is possible to discover whether the 
techniques used to bring an isolate into a better relationship with 
his classmates have been successful; whether the stars have re- 
mained stars; what shifts have taken place in the subgroupings; 
whether some pupils have lost their positions in the class and in 
The new sociogram then becomes a lead 
hole and to its members 


turn, become isolates. 
to further assistance to the class as a w 
individually. 

Standardized tests. A variety of standardized tests are available, 
the results of which will assist the teacher in obtaining a better 
understanding of the interests, problems, and personalities of his 
Pupils. Among these are the SRA Youth Inventory, the Kuder 
Preference List? the Mooney Problem Check List, and the Cali- 
Jornia Test of Personality.’ To serve the purpose of gaining in- 
Sight into a child's feelings and problems the total score on such a 
test is frequently of much less value than an analysis of the indi- 
vidual responses he has made to the test items. It is no great help 
to a teacher to know that the pupil's score on a personality test 
Places him in the 20th percentile. It is helpful, however, to know 
that he feels that people do not think he has good ideas, that 
People are not interested in him, that most people can do things 
better than he can, and that folks do not seem to think he will be 
a Success, These may explain to some extent his behavior in the 
en eem 


5 Sience Research Associates, 57 West G 
7 ne Bureau of Educational Research, 
California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywo 


rand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
od Boulevard, Los Angeles, California. 
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classroom. These are clues to the direction in which a teacher 
can move. 


Tests of this nature, like the autobiography and the sociogram, 
should not be used until good rapport has been established be- 
tween pupils and teacher. If given before this point has been 
reached, many boys and girls will give the answers they think the 
teacher wants. The tests should not be used until the teacher is 
sure that pupils feel "safe" to answer as they truly feel, that is, 
until the test presents no threat. 


Orientation to the course 


A phase of orientation only too frequently by-passed in the 
rush of getting a class under way is that of orientation to the 
course itself, its purposes, its over-all procedures, and its limits. 
The initial approach should be made during the first day or 


two, even though much that is said at this time will not be remem- 


bered. Continuous effort must be made throughout the year to 


help pupils become increasingly aware of the things they are try- 
ing to achieve in the class. Many of the problems that arise are due 
to the fact that pupils have lost their sense of direction, and teach- 
ers have failed to help them to reorient themselves. 

The initial orientation to the course will probably involve no 
more than a brief explanation of the purposes for which the class 
is organized. If there are no limitations in terms of required sub- 
Ject matter to be covered, the teacher might say: 


One of the most important things you will learn to do in this class 
is to work with other people in solving problems. These will be prob- 
lems that you fecl are important. You will help in choosing them and 
in deciding how you will study them. The class will often divide into 


small Broups, and each group will study a different part of the prob- 
lem. 


Worki 1 5 1 1 
Working with other people and solving common problems is some- 


thing that everyone living in a democracy must be able to do. We used 
to think that such things could be learned from a book, but now we 
know that we need a chance to practice them if we 
learn to do them. So, in this class you 
working that are useful in democr: 


are really going to 
are going to practice methods of 
atic living. 
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An introduction, of course, must fit the actual situation. If 
there are certain prescribed limits, such as the requirement of 
staying within the field of American history, or if there are certain 
units that must be covered, this information should be included 
in the introduction. To the preceding explanation the teacher 
would for example, then add words to this effect: 


In addition to the problems that you select for yourselves, there are 
two areas of subject matter that you are required to study this semes- 
ter. These are World Geography and Natural Resources of Our State. 
However, you will help decide how the class is going to study these. It 
would be a good idea for each of you to be thinking about this and 
deciding what you would like to know about each of these subjects. 


The initial orientation may well be accompanied by a mimeo- 
graphed page giving relatively the same data as has been stated 
above. Pupils should be asked to take these to their parents since 
they may have difficulty explaining what the course is about. This 


is especially important when the course goes under the title of 


general education, core, basic living, or any other term not known 


to parents. 

There are several films available that can be helpful in further 
orientation of a class to the types of procedure that are possible in 
a democratically functioning class. The film, Practicing Democ- 
racy in the Classroom, and the filmstrip, A Core Curriculum 
Class in Action? both have a wealth of suggestions. In addition 
to such films, orientation material can be developed by a creative 
teacher, A junior high school core teacher who was interested in 
Photography took pictures of class activities each year. These 
Were converted into slides and used with later classes. Black and 
many bulletin board needs both at the 
he semester. These are all 
ater time, preferably at the 


white enlargements serve 
Orientation period and throughout t 
used, however, to best advantage at à l 
time the class is planning its organization. 


d. 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Incor porated. — : , 
te University, Detroit. 


9 Audio-Visual Utilization Center, Wayne Sta 
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Conclusion 


Orientation is a continuous and on-going process, never whol ly 
completed, since there are always changed situations to become 
oriented to, as long as class and teacher remain together. The 
time devoted to specific, initial activities in this area will, how- 
ever, not exceed two weeks with most classes. Some activities, for 
example the writing of an autobiography, the making of a socio- 
gram, or taking a personality test, will not be a part of the two- 
week program, but will be carried out at considerably later 
dates. There are others, such as responding to incomplete stories, 


conferences, or home visits that will be spre 


ad throughout the 
semester, 


Orientation activities should be selected with care, thought 
being given to such items as the age and sophistication of the class 
members, the degree of their acquaintance with one another, and 
their knowledge of the school and its activities. With a class new 
to the school, activities should be selected in each of the four 
phases of orientation—pupil to teacher, pupil to pupil, pupil to 
school, and Pupil to course. For pupils who have been in the 
school previously it is possible to omit orientation to the school. 
It may or may not be possible to omit or 
one another depending upon how 
one another, However, the orient 
and the teacher to the pupil, as w 


ientation of pupils to 
well they are acquainted with 
ation of the Pupil to the teacher, 
ell as orientation to the purposes 
and procedures of the course, should be as carefully covered as 
with a new class, A well-planned period of orientation, with activ- 


ities selected to meet the needs of the class, is a firm foundation 
on which to build. 


Working m Small Groups 


Tue ACTIVITIES OF SMALL GROUPS HAVE BEEN RE- 


ferred to in the previous chapter a number of times. Such groups, 
in many places called committees, have come to be an accepted 


part of democratically functioning classrooms. The present 


Chapter is concerned with procedures that are helpful in develop- 
roups. The 


ing the skills needed in working together in such g 
problem-solving aspects of the activities—the selection of a prob- 
ution, collecting and assembling data, 


lem, planning for its sol 
class—will be considered in later 


presenting such data to the 
chapters, 

The group skills and problem-solving abilities actually develop 
g as a means for improving the latter. 
1 number of weeks to be de- 
, and then expect them 
rned little by little in 
oncerned. 


together, the former servin 
It is not possible to set aside a certair 
Voted to the learning of group skills per se 
to function when needed. They must be lea 
relation to solving the problems with which pupils are c 
With the exception of the initiating steps, the techniques de- 
Scribed in this chapter apply to no particular time in the year, but 
are used as it becomes clear that the pupils need help in under- 


Standing and developing certain aspects of the process of working 
ay function more effectively. 


N groups in order that they m 
have value, it is necessary to do 


If small-group procedure is to | 
More than merely seat a group of fiv 
*Xpect that some kind of magic will brit 


e or six pupils together and 
ng the desired results. 


67 
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Working in a small group will have value for its members only 
when teacher and pupils are clearly aware of the purposes for 
which the group technique is being used, and if they develop in- 
creasingly greater understanding of the interpersonal relation- 
ships involved in working in such a situation. 

Group work is not a cure-all or an end in itself, but is a pro- 
cedure that should be used when it meets the needs of a given 
situation. It is nota technique to be used every day and for every- 
thing. It must further be recognized that boys and girls need con- 
tinuous help in learning how to work in groups, and that growth 
in ability to work with other people is a very slow, but rewarding, 
process. 


Reasons for using small group procedure 


Let us consider some of the major purposes for using small 
groups in a classroom. The purpose that pupils recognize most 
readily is that such procedure is a means of solving a problem 
more thoroughly than any one individual can do by himself. A 
problem such as How well is Detroit meeling the recreational 
needs of youth? has many facets, and boys and girls quickly see 
that no one person can obtain all the information needed in the 
time available. The logical solution is a division of labor. 


Without question, a second important re 


ason for using small- 
group procedure is to give 


: pupils experience and practice in solv- 
Ing problems together. This means that, confronted with a ques- 
tion to which they wish to find an answer, a group of pupils will 
have an Opportunity to develop the skills and techniques needed 
to solve the problem cooperatively. This is more than a knowl- 
edge of the Steps to be followed in the scientific solution of a 
problem. It also involves more than having each member assume 


y. It includes the development 
are one’s ideas and experiences 
onsider with an open mind the 
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ideas of others, a real concern for the beliefs of the minority, an 
ability to recognize and subordinate one’s own prejudices and 
biases, and an attempt to consider each contribution as it affects 
the problem. Properly viewed, the process demands recognition 
of the personal worth of each member of the group and of each 
individual's responsibility in the work of solving a common prob- 
lem. 

A third purpose in using small group procedure is to give op- 
portunity for the personal involvement of every pupil in the 
activities of the class. Through this personal involvement the 


members of a class are brought into closer and more realistic re- 


lationship with their classmates. The social experiences of each 
individual are thus broadened, giving him greater opportunity to 
find truly congenial friends among his classmates as well as to 
develop skills for adjusting comfortably to a wide variety of 
people. It increases his range of ideas, since each group with 
t offers him the results of new and different 
may become a part of his own thinking 
se when he has formed a personal 
ates that is both intellec- 


Which he has contac 
experiences. These ideas 
and being in a very real sen 
bond between himself and his group-m 
tual and emotional. 

The closer relationship resulting from small-group work pro- 
duces a more closely knit class. As its members achieve better 
understanding of one another through working in many differ- 
ent small groups, they become welded t 
ready to move ahead as a whole. Evidence of this is given in the 


following evaluation written by a tenth-grader after a semester 
oroup work was a usual part of class 
8 


ogether, forming a unit 


in a core class in which small- 
procedure. 


deal since September. We are no 


I think our class has grown à great 
but a class and teacher all 


longer individual pupils with a teacher, 
Working together. We are able to get things done [aster and smoother 
than at the beginning. We give more attention to the suggestions of 
Our classmates and take part more freely in class discussions. We are 


working together now and not against each other. 
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Class unity is evident also in the demand for class social activ- 
ities outside of school, such as parties, picnics, and hikes. A 
further indication of the feeling of “togetherness” that develops 
in such classes is found in the numerous reunions that are held by 
classes that maintain close associations for years after they have 
left high school. The girls of a core class in a large city high 
school, graduating in 1949, have come together for a social even- 
ing every few months since their graduation, frequently bringing 
babies and husbands, and always inviting the teacher. As they 
have said, “We all belong together." 


How often should small-group procedure be used? 


The question of the frequency with which small groups should 
be organized depends upon many things. In general, it would be 
safe to say less frequently at the first of a year in a class that is 
beginning to function democratically, and more frequently later 
in the year. For classes that have had no previous experience with 
this type of procedure, the first attempt at small-group work may 
not bea very happy experience, but as pupils grow in their ability 
to handle themselves in the situation, develop a safe and secure 
feeling about it, they themselves want more of it. 

The teacher's own Security is also a factor in determining how 
often small-group procedure should be used. It matters little how 
long a teacher has taught school, nor for that matter how long he 
has used democratic techniques. Each class is different, and until 
he has a fair understanding of the social, emotional, and intellec- 
tual patterns of these boys and girls, has sensed their span of at- 
tention in relation to certain types of activities, and has learned 
to plan in accordance with their needs, he should not overdo 
small-group activities. It is better to have pupils work in groups 
relatively infrequently at first, and make a careful analysis of 
what takes place each time, than to overload them with experi- 
ences that neither they nor the teacher understand. 

Although it is true that small-group activity is one of the best 
Ways we know of helping pupils learn how to work with others, it 
is not the only way. Small groups should be set in motion only 
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when these will best achieve the particular purpose toward which 
a class and: teacher are working. Only too frequently classes are 
divided into groups when there is nothing to be gained by so 
doing. Perhaps a single small committee reporting back to the 
class at large would be much more worth while, or perhaps a 
period spent in general class discussion would serve the purpose 
far better. 

nding time in small groups if the 


There is also no value in spe 
ion by the class will 


question is so simple that a quick considerat 
achieve the solution. À question of the choice of a day on which to 
does not require organization of groups. If, 
however, the problem is relatively complex, one for which as 
many ideas as possible are needed, it is well to use the small-group 
technique in order to involve everyone. Where some pupils have 
shown insecurity and fear of expressing themselves before the 
class, small groups should be used frequently, since they will usu- 


ally talk more readily with a few than with many. Each situation 
fully before the decision to use small 


cher and class must learn to judge 
st serve their needs at any given 


show a particular film 


needs to be examined care 
groups is made, and both tea 
whether this procedure will be 
time. 


Methods of grouping 
‘hich a class may be divided into 


most frequently are: (1) random 
of topics or area of work, (3) 
grouping by sociometric methods, (4) grouping by free choice of 
persons, and (5) grouping by teacher or committee. The method 
rge extent by the purpose for 
peculiar situations that 


There are various ways in W 
small groups. Among those used 
grouping, (2) grouping by choice 


used should be determined to a la 
which the groups are organized or by 
may exist within a particular class. 
Random grouping. Random group 
of dividing a class if the activity is a sh c 
Suppose that the class had just viewed a motion picture film. 


Previous to showing the picture, the program committee pre- 


sented several questions for consideration. The class members 


ing is an excellent method 
ort-term operation. Let us 
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had jotted down their reactions during the showing and interest 
was keen, A general class discussion would be possible, of course, 
but only a small number would be able to participate in the time 
left in the class period. A more satisfactory method would be to 
divide the class into groups, thus giving almost all members an 


opportunity to express their views and to hear those of others. 


Random grouping is most satisfactory in such a situation, since 


each group is carrying on exactly the same activity and will be in 
session for a relatively short time. 


The process of random grouping is simple. The chairman or 
teacher determines the number of groups th 


at seems advisable. If 
a class consists of 35 pupils, perh 


aps seven groups of five each 
would be satisfactory. Starting at one point in the 
count off by sevens (the number of groups desired): 1-9-3—4— 
5-6—7. Then the counting is repeated until each child has a num- 
ber. All pupils with the number | are 
the number 9 


room pupils 


in the same group, all with 
all with the number Sina 
The first few times that this method is 


avoid confusion by having all pupils with the 


their hands or stand, then all with number 2, 
then 8, until each grou 


Sroup has seen its membership. The chairman 
or teacher then designates the meeting place in the room for 
each group. 

Each time the cl 


are in a second group, 
third group, and so on. 
used it is well to 
number 1 raise 


ass is divided on a random b; 
start numbering with a differe 


should be changed as well, perhaps counting across rows or tables 
instead of up and down. Unles 
changed as w 


sis it is well to 
nt person. Direction of counting 


t, in order that pupils have 


the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 


a greater number 
of their classmates, 
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logical method. Let us assume that a class has made the decision 
to study an area that they have called What Is Our Community 
Like? They have listed the following as sub-topics, each to be 
developed by a separate small group: 


1. Recreational facilities 
2. Housing conditions 

3. Work opportunities 

1. School conditions 

5. "Transportation facilities 


In such a situation it is hoped that each child will select an area 
that is of concern to him. Indication of choice by hand-raising is 
seldom satisfactory, since in this situation a pupil frequently 
makes his choice on the basis of acquaintance with those whose 
hands are up, rather than by considering the relative appeal of 
the different problems. 

In order to help boys 
basis of the value and interes 
is important to plan procedure 
see the possibilities of the vari 
there is a choice between five diffe 
topics of a single general problem, a teacher's first step should 
be to help his class see the ramifications of each. Time should be 
taken to consider the questions that might be answered and the 
activities that might be carried out under each, in order that 
pupils may realize some of the implications. 

As an example, let us suppose class members are making a 
choice between the five sub-topics listed above. These may be 
Written in a row across the top of the chalkboard. Under each 
are then listed some of the questions that might be answered by 
as well as possible activities. Teacher and 
pupils both contribute to these lists, no effort being made to 
Organize the items of any given list or to make them fit together. 
This is simply an attempt to sce some of the problems that lie 


Within this area. 
A sample list for one topic follows: 


and girls to make their choices on the 
t to them of the area to be studied, it 
s in such a way that pupils may 
ous problems. If, for example, 
rent problems, or five sub- 


Studying this topic, 
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RECREATION IN OuR COMMUNITY 
Questions: 
l. What kinds of recreation are open to teen-agers in our commu- 
nity? 
2. Who plans a recreation field? 
3. How are recreation fields or community houses paid for? 
4. How many people use Chandler Park? the YMCA? the YWCA? 


How could we get more recreational facilities in this commu- 


nity? 
6. How much does a recreation center cost? 
7. What other kinds of recreational facilities are there in our com- 
munity? 


8. How much do the churches help? 

Possible Activities: 
l. Trip toa community house. 
2. Write to Recreation Department for information. 
3. Makea survey of the use made of a recreation field. 
1. Interview someone at the YMCA and at the YWCA. 


A similar list is made for each of the other topics. Following 
this, each pupil writes his choice of an area for study on a sheet ol 
paper, giving his reasons for his selection. It is well to have pupils 
make both a first and second choice, 


in order to make it possible 
to balance the numbers in the 


groups, although it is certainly not 
necessary to have an equal number in each group. Organization 
of groups may then be made by a committee of pupils, or by the 
teacher, and reported back to the class on the following day. 
Sociometric grouping. Many teachers prefer to divide a class 
into groups on a sociometric basis. It isan especially good method 
to use with an insecure class, possibly 


boys and girls need the safety of having at least one person whom 
they know in their group. T 


O a large extent, however, this 
method precludes selection of 


is excellent when all groups work on a common problem. 

. The technique for using this method is to ask each child to 
list, perhaps on a 3 by 5 inch card, three pupils with whom he 
would like to work, The promise should be made and kept that 


one in which a number of 


a particular topic or problem. It 


or 
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each child will be in a group with at least one of the three he has 
listed. Groups are then arranged by the teacher, using the data 
supplied on the cards. Whenever this method is repeated, new 
choices of working companions are made in the same manner. It 
is important that each set of cards be filed for comparison with 
later choices. If, by chance, choices remain very much the same a 
Second time, it is well to plan an activity in which random group- 
ing is used in order that pupils may become acquainted with a 
greater number of their classmates and so develop a wider range 
of possibilities for choice. 

Free choice of persons to work w 
tric approach, but which has many dangers 
is that of having pupils make their 
on an invitational basis. Several 


ith. A method somewhat 


similar to the sociome 
not inherent in the latter, 
choices of people to work with, 
things tend to happen when this method is used. There is always 
the child who is not asked to join any group. No matter how 
cleverly a teacher manages to get a group to invite him to join 
them, he—and there may be three or four—is an outsider looking 
on at the time of forming the groups. The damage has been done 


and often cannot be easily corrected. 

Another potential danger lies in the formation of groups of 
Pupils who work willingly and well with one another, but develop 
into small cliques that grow away from the rest of the class, thus 
destroying the unity and common understanding that should 
exist in a democratically functioning class. 

A third difficulty arises when groups are either too small or too 


large. Two girls wish to work together but with no one else. An- 


Other group turns out to have twelve members, because certain 


individuals are very popular and, since these pupils are wanted 
by several groups, all have joined forces. This situation can be 
remedied, of course, by an agreement with the class that groups 


cannot be smaller than a certain number, 
perhaps seven. The limitation itself, 


ations and emotional disturbances so 


perhaps four, nor larger 


than a certain number, 
however, can cause frustr 


that groups do not get off to a smooth start. 


Assigned grouping. Once in a great while it may seem wise, 
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because of some particular situation, to carry out an activity with 
groups designated by a committee of class members or the 
teacher. A tenth-grade class, for example, was having trouble. 
Some members felt that small cliques had formed and that the 
members of these were not considerate of the rest of the class. The 
boys and girls in the so-called cliques recognized that something 
was wrong, but they felt that they were not welcomed by the rest. 
The class finally reached an impasse where no one could see any- 
one else's point of view. Progress came to a halt. 

The teacher stepped into the situation with a proposal that 
she select an activity with which no one in the class had had much 
previous experience and that this activity be followed for three 
weeks. She further proposed that the class select a committee of 
five to organize small groups in such a way that each group would 
be, to the best of their knowledge, a cross-section of the class. The 
situation was bad enough so that the class members saw the 
proposal as a possible way of breaking down the barriers that had 
arisen between them. They agreed to try it, and a committee was 
selected. The work of the committee was a labor of love, for it 
took hours of out-of-school time to complete it. Since the class had 
agreed to this procedure, they 


accepted the grouping despite the 
fact that almost everyone fou 


nd himself working with people 
with whom he had been arguing violently, 

The activity selected by the teacher 
Each group was asked to select 
had taken place in this cl 


was a hand-craft project. 
an outstanding occurrence that 
ass during the past year. Having made 
the selection, the group members were asked to work together in 
illustrating it—by a model, a chart, a mural, a set of slides—any 
method that would show the incident or activity clearly. Practi- 
cally no one was adept at such craft, and all had to learn from the 
8round up. But after the first stunned silence they set to work. 
In the course of the three weeks their genuine amusement at 
their own amateur efforts, their Very real appreciation of hereto- 
fore unknown abilities of other boys and girls, their tremendous 
interest in the products of other Sroups, and their pride in their 
Own successes carried them over the hump. They came out of the 
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experience with a completely changed viewpoint toward their 
fellows. Once more the class moved ahead as a united group. 

In this case, the method used in dividing the class had a specific 
purpose, and was accepted by the class because they recognized 
the problem they were facing. There are not many situations in 
which the assignment of pupils to specific groups by either a 
committee or a teacher would seem justified. It is a method to be 


used relatively infrequently. 


Starting group work 

If pupils have never participated in group work in a classroom 
before, the first experiences can be extremely frustrating and dis- 
couraging unless the teacher has made his plans carefully. The 
mes the process should be almost wholly 


first two or three tir 
teacher directed. By that time the simple, initial steps of the pat- 
rin to operate auto- 


tern have become established, and pupils beg 


matically on certain general procedures. 
problem for consideration or 


ery clear cut and precise. 
complished in a rela- 


For a first group experience, the 
the activity to be carried on should be v 


Itshould be of such a nature that it can be ac 
et us assume the class is new to the 


tively short period of time. L 
School and, as a part of the orientation unit, the teacher has 
decided to use small groups as a means of having boys and girls 
become acquainted with one another. Before groups are formed 
the teacher explains precisely what each group is to do. As he 


talks, he writes the main points on the chalkboard so that pupils 
may refer to them later. He might say: 

Each person in your group will tell his name, and his nickname if 
he has one, You will tell the things you like to do in your spare ume, 
and any special hobbies you may have. And since you are all new to 
Our school, tell something interesting that you have seen or that has 


happened to you since you came here. 
You have each been given a 3 by 5 inch card. When the person on 


Your right tells about himself, jot down the information on the card. 


Later you will introduce this person to the class. 
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When groups have assembled, several pupils should be asked 
to repeat the directions, and any questions should be answered. 
For the first few times the groups should be kept small, four or 
five pupils to a group at the most. For a first experience it is 
frequently wise to form groups by having boys and girls seated 
near one another move together, in this way having less general 
room confusion and less mental confusion on the part of the 
pupils. Random grouping may also be used, however. ] 

The teacher should urge the pupils in each group to move their 
scats close to one another. Their closeness gives a sense of unity. 
In addition to that, in the ordinary classroom, it is necessary that 
group members be seated close together in order that they may 
hear everyone else in the group, 
group activity. The teacher must also be alert to the need to use 


room space to best advantage. Groups should be scattered as 
evenly as possible throughout the room. 


à point of vital importance in 


As soon as groups have assembled, the teacher moves from 
group to group, appointing a chairman in each. He says little 
about the work of the chairman, merely indicating that he is 
more or less a "key man" in the group. This presents the idea of 
chairmanship to a group without asking it to carry out the selec- 
tion of such an individual at a time when they are already sufh- 
ciently confused. The next time small groups are used the teacher 
again appoints a chairman in cach, being careful to select a differ- 
ent person. By the time Sroup procedure has been used twice in 
this way, groups should be ready 

When initiating small group operation, a time limit for the 
activity should be set, anywhere from five to fifteen minutes, de- 
pending upon the task at ha 
first few times. If the te 
the allotted time, 
lor completeness 


to select their own chairman. 


nd. It should be relatively short the 
acher sees that a group has finished before 
he should help the members check their data 
, and then help them decide on a further activity 
that may be carried on for the remaining time. In the orientation 
activity a group might well add to the informa 


tion its members 
have collected about one another. 


They might decide to find out 
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where they live, or how many brothers and sisters each has, or 
whether any of them have pets. Thus, boys and girls begin to 
learn that there is always a further step that may be carried out. If 
no further activity seems feasible, it is better to call the group out 
of session and help members select activities as individuals, than 
to have them form a habit of sitting in groups with nothing to do. 
If, on the other hand, groups are moving well but need more 


time, this should be granted. It is not always possible to estimate 
ded to complete a piece 


ay be insufficient 


in advance the exact amount of time nee 
of work, since what is adequate for one class m 
for another. 

During the time that groups are in session, the te 
ering questions or sitting with a group 
eded. He must not remain aloof, but 
endly part of all groups. He should, 
ticipate too much nor insist that his 
t should help group members to 
eir own solutions. This does 


acher moves 


from one to another answ 
for as long a time as he is ne 
Should be a helpful and fri 
however, be careful not to par 
approach to a problem is best, bu 
clarify their own thinking and find th 
Not mean that he refrains from expressit 
on that will be helpful to the group. It does 
mean, however, that he gives these only asa member of the group, 
leaving pupils free to use them as they see need for them. 

A ninth-grade teacher participated in the following manner 
With three groups that were busy with the problem of interview- 
ing one another concerning the schools they had come from, their 


families, and their hobbies: 


ng his opinions or from 


Civics se E 
Siving informati 


Group I: 


All were bent over the table listening to what Bill was saying. Joe 
Was writing the information on a 3 by 5 inch card. As Miss Dobson ap- 


Proached, several looked up but immediately turned back to Bill. Joe 
Said, Wait a minute, Bill. How do you spell that?” Several attempted 
to spell “aquarium” but were dubious. Joe turned to the teacher with, 


“Miss Dobson, how do you spell it?” The teacher spelled the word and 
e 4 n H ` 
ith the interview. She moved on 


the group immediately continued w 
to the next group. 
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Group II: : 
Ata second table interest was high. The members looked up at Miss 
Dobson as she pulled up a chair and joined the group. 
"John has a chemical set and so do I. Boy! Are we going to have 
fun!" said Dave. i 
“Mary lives only three blocks from me and we both just love ice 
skating. Isn't that wonderful?” said Joyce. ^ 
"Everyone in our group has a little brother. I think that's funny. 
Miss Dobson slipped out of her seat smiling and said, "Sounds to 
me as though this group is moving ahead in great shape." 


Group III: 


But this group had bogged down, in fact had not even really gotten 
under way. It was obvious that help was needed here. The chairman 
was at a loss as to what to do. One member was working on her alge- 
bra homework. Two were talking about the World's Series, and the 
fifth was just sitting. 

The teacher smiled in as friendly a manner as she had when she was 
with the highly successful Group II. “How much time does this group 
still need to finish the job?" she asked. 

The chairman squirmed, Carol slipped the algebra book under her 
desk, and the boys fell silent. 

"Are you having trouble? Can I help?" 

The chairman burst out with, 
boys won't help." 

Russ glowered at her and retorted, "It's the chairman who won't 
help. The chairman is supposed to ask everyone about himself.” 

Norine objected with, “No. Everyone is to ask his neighbor.” , 

Then Jay chimed in, “Which neighbor? There’s one on each side of 
me." 

“The chairman should do it because the 
duce everyone to the class," 

Obviously the directions given 
with this group, despite the care th 
of both problem and procedure. 


‘Let’s read the directions on the board together in order to be sure 
that we all understand What's to be done and how to do it. Would you 


read them out loud for us, Jay?" Miss Dobson spoke quietly and ina 
friendly tone of voice, 


asked Miss Dobson. 
"We can't get started because the 


chairman is going to intro- 


at the beginning had not “taken 
1e teacher had given to clarification 
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When Jay had completed the reading he said sheepishly, “I guess I 
didn't listen very well when you told us what to do.” 

And Russ said, "Me too. Come on Jay, you're on my right. I'll write 
down what you tell me and then I'll tell Norine about me and she can 
write that down. Do you havea nickname?” 

Miss Dobson quietly left the group and moved on while Group III 


went to work with a vengeance. 


The working period is followed by a reporting session in which 
igs to the class. In the example given, 
of an introduction of his neigh- 
the group. In other situations 
a representative of each 
er, report to the class the 
conclusions should, if 


each group reports its findit 
the reporting would be in terms 
bor to the class by each member of 
the usual procedure would be to have 
group, probably the chairman or record 
conclusions reached by his group. These 
possible, be discussed by the class as a whole. 


One of the most important phases of group procedure, and one 


that is only too frequently omitted, is the evaluation of the ex- 
perience itself, Even the first group sessions should be evaluated 
in some simple manner. Perhaps, in these early attempts, ten 


minutes spent in a general class discussion is sufficient. Such 
questions as the following will stimulate discussion. 


l. What did you like about working in a group? 

2. What troubles did you have in working together? 

3. What do you think your group could do better if you were start- 
Ing over again? 


e sufficient as a beginning. After a second 


Such simple questions ar 
all groups, such questions as these may 


activity, carried out in sm 
Serve as the basis for evaluative discussions: 
l. In what ways were you more satisfied with the way your group 
Worked today than you were last time? 

2. What difficulties did you have this time that you did not have 
last time? 
tioned. Boys and girls may need a 


No names should be men 
ng their statements objective and 


great deal of help in makir 
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keeping personal feelings in check. It is the teacher's leadership 
that will determine the tone of the evaluation session. His calm 
and friendly appraisal of situations will go far in setting the stage 
for a similar approach on the part of the pupils. 

When a class has had two or three experiences in small-group 
work, it is time to introduce the idea of having each group select 
one member who will serve as a recorder of the group's activities. 
This may already have been suggested by some alert boy or girl 
as a means of keeping track of what is being accomplished. The 
work of a recorder should be clearly understood by everyone. A 
ninth-grade class in which recorders served a very real purpose 
made, over a period of time, the following decisions relative to 
what would be expected of them: 


1. The recorder keeps a daily log of group activities, 
2. He records plans that are made. 
3. He records changes in plans. 


4. With the help of the group he makes out a weekly progress re- 
port. 

5. He records any questions or difficulties the group may have. 

6. He brings up to date a member who has been absent. 

7. He gives the daily record to the teacher at the end of the period. 


Such a list does not develop all at one time. P. 
purpose that a beginning class can see 
have someone keep a daily record of 


erhaps the only 
in having a recorder is to 
group activities. As time 
goes on, however, and groups work for longer periods of time on 
more involved problems, further responsibilties are discovered 


for the recorder and these are added to the original item. 


‘The question is frequently raised concerning the teacher's abil- 
ity to keep abreast of the activities of 


is true that with classes of 30 to 40 
every child every day. Insofar as possible he should, of course. 
make an effort to spend time with each group daily, although at 
times even this may be impossible. The daily activity record, 


however, turned in by the recorder, serves as a very valuable link 
between teacher and groups. 


pupils working in groups. It 
pupils he cannot work with 
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The class that developed the list cited above expected the 
records to be read and returned to them the following day with 
any suggestions the teacher might have to offer and with answers 
to questions that pupils had not found opportunity to ask in 
class. This method kept him in contact with all groups even 
though he was not able to spend an entire period with any one. 
It gave him excellent leads as to which groups were operating well 
and, at the moment, did not need his help. Those whose daily 
records showed poor functioning were the ones to which he could 
turn his attention first on the following day. It also made it possi- 


ble for him to help groups in locating material that they did not 


seem able to find. The daily reading of group activity records is 
not a difficult chore, since, if six groups are in operation, there are 
only six reports to be read. 

The following are group logs written later in the year by the 
recorders of two groups, one indicating that a group had experi- 
enced a very unsatisfactory day, whereas the other is a record of 
à profitable day. 


Loc or GROUP I 


Our Group Problem: 


What changes have taken plac 
years? 


e in transportation in the last 100 


Our py. " 
tt Progress Today: 


a We planned to use our class period to 
tion each of us had collected during the last three days. But we didn't 
Ret very far because Jim forgot to bring his notes. Barbara and Betty 
did not have much material, because they tried to use the Readers’ 
Guide to find magazine articles and they had forgotten how to use it 
right. Richard brought two books home from the public library on 


diesel engines, but he couldn't understand them. We tried to help 
1 them either. Pat had read a 


day in sharing the informa- 
y 


"i. today, but we could not understand 
Ot and told us about his material and I had read quite a lot too. 
Questions: 
l. Where can Richard find out abo 
2 Eae 
2. How do you use the Readers Guide? 


ut diesel engines? 
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Loc or Group II 
Our Group Problem: 

What part does the United States play in the operation of the 
United Nations? 

Our Progress Today: 

The job we had today was to make plans for getting visual-aids ma- 
terials that would help us to illustrate our information when we make 
our report to the class. We each took a part of the job and were out of 
the room the first part of the period. Then we came back and talked 
over what we had found out. 

Steve and Mary went to the Visual-Aids Office and checked on films 
that we could use. They brought back the names of six films. The 
group decided on two of these. When they come we will preview them 
and if they are good we will show them to the class. Steve went back 
to the Visual-Aids Office and ordered them. 

Bob and Kathy checked the list of materials we could get from the 
Children's Museum. The group decided on five charts and a set of 
pictures. Bob went back to the Visual-Aids Office and ordered them. 

Allen went to the library to see if there were any pictures available. 
but there weren't. 

We think we did a good job. 

Questions: 

1. Miss Jones, do you have any pictures of the United Nations 

building? 


2. Where can our group preview the films? 


Obviously the kind of assistance needed by the first group is 
very different from that needed by the second. Probably the 
teacher would need to spend a considerable amount of time with 
Group I. Richard and perhaps one or two others need help in 
finding material at their own level of understanding. Betty and 


and probably the others— need help in reviewing the 
use of Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
help in deciding whether inform 
be found in periodicals. 


Barbara 


They also need 
ation on their topic is likely to 
Jim’s forgetting his notes needs to be 
checked. Were they forgotten because he was having difficulties 
collecting data and they weren’t very satisfactory even to himself? 
Or was it just a slip, such as any of us make once in a while? 
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Group II can have its questions answered quickly. A suggestion 
might also be made that they record in the log the names of the 
films and the material ordered from the Children’s Museum. A 
pat on the back for a job well done is in order as well. 


Later group work 
, By the time that boys and girls have worked in groups five or 
six times they have become accustomed to the general procedure 
—the method of dividing the class, moving seats into small 
circles, selecting chairmen and recorders, reporting results to the 
class, and evaluating their experiences. They have the surface 
techniques in hand. It is necessary now to move them on to some 
of the more difficult aspects of group work. They must be helped 
to see and understand to some degree the interpersonal relation- 
Ships involved in working in a group. what constitutes good 
group procedure, and what roles individuals must play in order 
to make this a satisfying and functioning experience. These are 
difficult concepts to grasp, both for the pupils and for the teacher, 
and, at best, they are of slow growth. 
Characteristics of good group work. W 
Sible by this time to use the pupils' experiences with small-group 
Work as the basis for a general class discussion directed toward the 
question, “What are the characteristics of good group work?" 
Vhis will not result in a perfect list either in language or content. 
It will, however, have meaning to the pupils, since it is their own 
and is in accord with their own development and understanding 
of group process at this time. A sample list recorded at appro» 


mately this stage follows: 


"ith most classes it is pos- 


part in the work. 
all the talking or boss the others. 
hat other people 


I. Everyone should take 
9 ; 
?. One person shouldn't do > 
3. Take turns talking. Everyone should listen to w 


Say, 
4. Don’t get angry just because you don't agree with what someone 
else has said. 


5. Don’t argue just to win your point. 
6. Everyone should stick to the subject. 
7. Be sure we know what we are to do. 
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It is possible to see from this list some of the problems these 
boys and girls were having in working together, namely lack of 
participation, domination by one person, lack of attention, anger, 
and wandering from the problem under consideration. The 
teacher added a point that dealt with general participation as- 
pects of a good group discussion. It was done in the form of 
diagrams in which small squares represented group members as 
shown in Figure 5. The lines and arrows represented the direc- 
tion of discussion. 


CHAIRMAN CHAIRMAN 


POOR DISCUSSION 


GOOD DISCUSSION 


Figure 5. Group discussion diagrams. 


The list of good group characteristics was printed on a large 
chart with a felt brush pen and placed in a conspicuous place on 
the wall in the classroom so that it could be easily referred to at 
any time. Space was left on the chart for later additions, and as 
time went on, the class was able to draw further items from their 
experiences to supplement the original list. For example, it was 
later discovered that some boys and girls thought they should 
never express disagreement. A discussion clarified this point, 


and the class added two more items to its list as follows: 
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8. When you don't agree with someone's ideas, say so, but explain 
why you don't agree. 

9. If you do agree with someone's ideas, say so. If you can add a 
reason why this idea is good, be sure and do it. 


Such a list can serve as a check list for group evaluations. Time 
should be set aside at intervals for this purpose, perhaps ten or 
fifteen minutes on Friday may be used for a quick review of the 
Week's successes and failures. At other times, a more complete 
analysis of group activity may be made by using one or more of 
the following methods. 

Group evaluation later in the year. Such evaluations will be- 
Come more complete as pu pils become accustomed to the process. 
The following is an evaluation made by a group of tenth-grade 
pupils at the close of a unit of work. 

For a number of weeks the class had been divided into seven 
Sroups, each investigating a different problem. Each group of 
Pupils had reported its data to the class and was about to make a 
final evaluation of the successes and failures experienced as its 
members had worked together toward the solution of their com- 
mon problem. 

The goals relating to group work, which had been set by the 
Class earlier in the semester, were written on the chalkboard by 
the class chairman. These were as follows: 

1, Accept responsibility for doing your share of the work. 
2. Select leaders who are going to do a good job. 

3. Pay attention to persons who are speaking. 

1. Use class time to advantage. 

5. Share your in formation with gro 

6. Take an active part in making gr 

On the basis of these goals. each pupil wr 
Sroup in which he had worked. At the end o 
Seven groups assembled to compare the notes of the members. 
Each group then prepared a group analysis, a list being made of 
all activities that the members agreed had been good, and a 
Second list of all activities that they considered to have been poor. 


A Sample analysis follows: 


up members. 

oup decisions. 

ote an analysis of the 
f twenty minutes the 
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WE AGREE ON THESE PoINTs 


Good Points 
l. Everyone out his 
share of the work. We all helped 
to solve our problem. 
2. We got together at least onc 
day each week and compared 
notes and books, and questioned 


carried 


things we did not understand. 
We contributed information and 
material to cach other in the 
group and to persons in other 
groups as well. When giving our 
reports we sometimes gave each 
other notes. We were very free 
with our information. 

3. Everyone helped in decid- 
ing how we were going to solve 
our problem and how we were 
going to present it. 

4. In presenting our reports 
everyone knew his material. 

5. We used our time well. We 
didn't [ool around too much. We 
didn't go to the library just to see 
our friends. We went for mate- 
rial. We worked. 


Bad Points 

1. We listened when other peo- 
ple were talking, but sometimes 
they were not talking about the 
topic. 

2. We chose a good lcader, but 
we sort of pushed her into it. 

3. We did not vary our reports 
enough. We did not plan this 
very well. We could have made 
them more interesting by using 
visual aids, drawings, skits, oF 
radio scripts. 


When the group analyses were completed, each group was 
asked to rate itself as Very good, Good, Fair, or Poor, on the basis 
of the analysis it had made of its own activities. The pupils in the 
group cited above rated themselves as Good. 

Bulletin board picture analysis. The list of characteristics of 


good group work is also useful as a basis for a picture analysis that 
the teacher may make. To represent the members of a group it 15 
most realistic to have photographs of boys and girls of approxi- 
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mately the same age as the pupils in the class in which they are 
to be used. It is not wise to use pictures of pupils in the class, 
since their fellow classmates will find it difficult to react objec- 
tively to them. One snapshot each of six pupils, taken at desks in 
a schoolroom, and enlarged to 5 by 7 inches or thereabouts. 
makes a satisfactory basis for this particular bulletin board lesson. 
If this is not possible, use squares of colored paper and draw, or 
have a pupil draw, a face on each one. These are placed on the 
bulletin board in a circle, as pupils would be seated in an actual 
group. 

As the teacher moves from group to group, he cannot help but 
hear discussions that indicate excellent group progress and again 
he hears things that show that a group is having difficulties. After 
listening to the groups in action long enough to sense various 
problems, the teacher selects a situation that will lead the class 
to consider some of its own strengths and weaknesses in group 
Work. It is not wise to use names of boys and girls in the class 
cither in the bulletin board illustration or in the discussion that 
follows. Insofar as possible, even the words the teacher has heard 
should be changed so that they serve the purpose he is trying to 


achieve, but do not point a finger too strongly at any individual. 


He writes each of the statements made by pupils in the selected 
group with heavy, dark crayon or a felt brush pen on an 8 by 11 
Inch sheet of paper. Each of these is then thumbtacked near one 
Of the pictures and joined to it by a narrow strip of paper or a 
Piece of cord or yarn. Each is then given a number that indicates 
the order in which the various parts of the conversation took 
place. Figure 6 is a picture of such a bulletin-board analysis ofa 
Broup situation. 

In order to involve all class members in a consideration of the 
asked to study the situation carefully for 


problem, each pupil is 1 
per as many items as possible 


à few minutes, and then to list on pa 
1n response to each of the questions: 


What do you see that is good? 
What do you see that is not good? 


This is à Qroup meeting 


Isita $00d uorKine group? 


Follow the numbers — 


What ìs Qood 
What is not good? 


Figure 6. Picturing group activity on the bulletin board. 


A later study of these papers will also indicate to the teacher the 
degree of progress pupils are making in understanding group 
activity. At the time, however, a general class discussion follows 
in order to bring out the important points. In the situation 
pictured the good points are as follows: 


a. The chairman has stated the problem clearly. 
b. Three members made worth-while suggestions. 
c. The objection raised to usin 


g the public address system Was 
based on experience. 


d. One member tried to draw the silent 


and inattentive member 
into the group. 


€. The chairman moved the group on to the next step. 
90 
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The weak spots lay in the inactive member and in the member 
who did not want to take any responsibility, but wanted the chair- 
man to make the decision. 

The discussion should then be directed toward a consideration 
of what the various members of this group could have done to 
overcome the weakness within the group and to strengthen its 
good points. It is not enough to analyze a situation, since this is 
but part of the solution. Possible action steps to improve it should 
be developed by the class. The discussion may well be followed 
by having each pupil make a copy of the positions of the group 
members in the illustration, then indicate what each person 
could say which would lead toward a solution of the difficulty. 

Almost any situation may be captured by this method. Perhaps 
another would involve the following conversation: 


MEMBER I (chairman) 


MEMBER 2 


Let's get going. 


MEMBER 3 


I think we could get some ideas [rom Mr. Smith. 


MEMBER 4 
| don't like Mr. Smith. Did you know hem 
yesterday? I don’t think that’s fair. 


ade Joe stay an extra hour 


zm MEMBER 5 (talking with MEMBER 6) 
That was a swell party last night, wasn't it. 


MEMBER 6 


Oh, I don't know. I didn't think much of it. I left early. 


Here there are many obstacles to a satisfactory work period: 
à. The chairman is inactive. 

b. Two members are discussing an 
problem. 


activity between themselves 


that is not connected with the 


c. One member is wasting time by b 
Wholly beside the point. 
d. Only two members are urying to ge 


ringing in an item that is 


t the group into action. 
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Groups frequently find it very enlightening—and also find it 
fun—to make pictures of this sort of their own activities. It is 
sometimes very helpful to have each boy and girl prepare one that 
he feels represents his group, allowing time afterwards for com- 
parisons within each group. Growth in understanding the group 
process as well as growth in underst 
from this. 


Use of an observer. A technique th 


anding one another results 


at can be used in a variety 
of ways is the use of an observer in each group. It isan assignment 
that should be rotated within a group in order to give each 
member the opportunity to look at the activity of the group in a 
more objective way than is possible when he is a participating 
member. It is also important that not just the better students 
carry out this activity. Unless everyone takes a turn at this, it is 
likely that distrust will arise between group members and the 
Observer, thus destroying the value of the technique. 


A very simple method is to have each observer answer ques- 
tions such as the following: 

1. Did the members of the group work steadily on the problem? 

2. If not, what happened to slow them down? 

3. If they worked steadily, 
things run smoothly? 


4. Did the group complete the work it pl 


what did different members do to make 


anned to do today? 


A series of such questions may be developed by pupils and teacher 
together from the list of characteristics of good group action, such 
as those described on page 88. For ease in using, the questions 
may be mimeogra aps a 3-inch space following 
each one, in w ay write. Here again, individ- 
at any time. 

rs understand how to make an 
ve a practice period or two. A 
practice group carrying on a 
5 ten or fifteen minutes at the 


1e class members, each with a 
as observers. Followir 


he rest of tl 
copy of the questions, serve ng the practice 
o 
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period, the observers discuss their reports and ask questions 
about the procedure. A second practice period, using another 
group, may then be run in order that those who were in the 
demonstration group the first time have an opportunity to be 
observers. Such a second practice period is nota loss to those who 
are now observing for a second time, since the discussion period 
should have given them new insights and ideas that they can now 
check. In this way each child has had at least one experience pre- 
vious to carrying on the activity within his own group. 

A second type of observation may be made by recording the 
amount of participation of the various group members. Large 
sheets of 14-inch cross-section paper are necessary for this. One 
sheet is given to each group observer. He assigns a number to 
each member. These numbers, rather than names, are written 
One below the other on the left hand side near the top of the sheet. 
Lines are then drawn across the entire sheet, one above the first 
Number and one below the last number, thus framing the area of 
the page within which the observer will place his record. A dupli- 
cate of this is made below it, leaving perhaps five spaces between 
the two. In this way the observer need not stop to prepare the ad- 
ditional record form during the discussion. 

As the group gets under way, he places a small cross (x) in 
the square following the number of the boy or girl who has 
spoken first. With the next statement he moves his pencil to 
the second column, placing a cross opposite the number of the 
person who was second to speak. This is continued for each state- 
ment made by a member of the group, moving one column 
further each time. Thus the order in which participation has 
taken place is indicated on the chart. As pupils gain skill in 
this technique they are able to record another item. They may 
use a cross in a circle ® to indicate discussion that has nothing 
to do with the problem being considered by the group, thus 
recording negative activity as well as helpful participation. 

When using this type of recording, it is well not to let it ex- 
tend over too long à period of time, twenty-five minutes at the 
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most, ten to fifteen minutes being much better. It serves as a 
sampling rather than an endurance contest. A bell, tapped E 
five minute intervals, signals the observer to draw a vertical line 
at these points. Such divisions will enable the group ta study its 
record with greater ease. At the conclusion of the discussion, 
the observer connects the crosses, moving across the page from 
column to column. At times there will be more than one GOSS 
in a column; one of these crosses is perhaps encircled. The 
extra one may be indicated outside of the line of direct com- 
munication as shown in Figure 7. 

At the bottom of the sheet the observer records the number 
of times each member participated, as well as the number of 
times each one spoke of something that had nothing to do with 
the problem. When this is completed, the group members study 
and discuss their record, and the conclusions they reach ane 
recorded on the observation sheet. When this method is first 
used, rather specific questions, perhaps such as those listed be- 
low, serve as guides. Later, pupils will not need these and can 
draw conclusions without them. 


l. Did all members of your group take 
?. Did any member of your g 


all? 


3. Did any member of your group take 
pared with the others? 


part in the discussion? 
i iscussi at 
roup take no part in the discussion 


part only a few times com 


1. Did any member take too large a part in the 

5. Does your chart show any 
cussion just between themselves? 

6. Were there m 
group? 


discussion? . 
i is- 
time when two people kept the d 


P ur 
any statements that were a hindrance to ye 


Fe Considering the entire chart, 
tributions, were you satisfied with t 

8. Are there changes that 
to do a better job? 


1 "ance con- 
both helpful and hindrance £p 
he performance of your group? 

à in order 
your group feels it ought to make in orde 


All group members acting as observers, 


Although the follow 
ing technique is not observ. 


ation in the same sense as the pre 


Hember *1. 
Member #2. 


Member* 1. 
Member * g. 


aeos Trimat Yard Sammuliv 


orla kann of thee grep 
L Mimba #2 and #3 ipt tio manej PT 
fist Anon, Iv uas, We car are this) ime the, 
Port, hind, and fpeh fave, miniti vana, 
a. Mamba #5 datas eal. the greujo a gaat dial 
wass soker vor nas T AE and S dudut ge 
a thante te go on. TAA) ttr i tha. rale 


4 the Qaa mst diunde on al a E t 
Aot MED rtr LAC OE IE wea, ste 


Figure 7. The observer's graph tells the story of small group activity. 
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viously described methods, it may be so named when giving direc- 
tions. At times it is well to give everyone an Opportunity to 
describe his own group. At the beginning of a group session, the 
teacher asks each person to observe closely the activities and con- 
tributions of the members of his group. The chairman of the 
group assigns a letter, A, B, C, D, and so forth, to each person, 
and in the descriptions written by the members these letters ale 
used instead of names, A general description may be written in 
response to a direction such as this: 


Recall the things that took place in your group today. Describe 
these in the order in which they happened to the best of your ability. 
Use the assigned letters instead of people's names. 


Instead of a general description such as this, more pointed ques- 
tions may be used. These questions are placed on the board 


before group work is begun, in order that pupils may know what 
to watch for. 


1. How well did the members of your group listen to the ideas ol 
other members? 


2. How many questions were asked about the reports given by 
others? f 
3. Was there a discussion about the report? If so, what was it about? 
1. How often did each member take part in the work of the group? 
5. 


Are there other things you noticed about your group? 


The responses made by an individual in an eighth-grade class 
to such questions were as follows: 


My OBSERVATION or My Group 
C gave a report on Jenny Lind. 


The number of times each person 
participated in the discussion 


after the report was finished was: 

A—8 

B— 1 

C— 10 

D—5 

E—7 

Everyone listened to C's report except B. B just sat and tried to get 
Ato pay attention to him, but A did not do it. 
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E asked a question concerning the meaning of a word. D asked a 
question about a statement in the report which he did not under- 
stand. A asked several questions about things she did not understand. 
Canswered the questions. 
about musicians. We talked about why mu- 
much money they 
alked about peo- 


r The discussion was 
FUE played the instruments they did, and how 
arn, and how much training a musician needs. We t 
ple who sing and who write music. 
In the beginning we couldn't get started because A, C, B, and D (I 
Was D) were all talking at once. But it was all right after we got started. 
The group seemed to enjoy C's report. I know I did. But B made 


fun of $ J : 
m of everything that we said and this made me angry. 


e with such reports as these. They 


may be exchanged within the group and compared. Such a com- 
parison helps pupils to understand that no two people see a 
hs and that one person may react 
her person reacts in 


Several things may be don 


ation in exactly the same way, 
hereas anot 
h becomes aware of situations 


to the progress of a group, as 
e group. Alone, he might 


Bae Way to an occurrence W 
| ntirely different manner. Eac 
that are disturbing to others and 
ee as those that are helpful to th ; pad 
e missed these points. It 15 sometimes goo to ask each g I 
. Write a composite of the five observations as an incentive to 
discussion, The observations may also be collected and several 
sawn out for general class discussion. It is especially for the 

Alter use that letters instead of names are important. 
rvation technique may 


The obse 

ass discussion in order to 
roblems. In this case, the 
ass. Three persons are se- 


he chairman to serve as 


also Mervation of entire class. ae 
help e used to advantage during ds 
rou Pupils recognize some of then p 

P is considered to be the entire cl 


le 

ct 5 

9 ed by the class or appointed byt 

Servers. Each is given a class seating chart large enough so 
Iz] 


th ; s ing : 
G at notations may be made on 1t. Each is also given an envelope 
Es rials which he will need. 


The envelope given to one observer contains fifty small tri- 
^ o $ : 
Angles with a base of approxima 34 inch, cut from green 
E 3 


pa R 3 
Per. The directions enclosed are 2 


àining directions and mate 


tely 
s follows: 
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In the proper space on the seating chart mark an X each time a mem- 
ber of the class makes a helpful suggestion, or gives any needed infor- 
mation, or discusses the problem being considered. 


The envelope given to the second Observer contains fifty BE 
cles approximately 34 inch in diameter, cut from orange paper. 
The directions enclosed are as follows: 


In the proper space on the seating chart mark an X each time a mem- 
ber of the class asks a question. 


The envelope given to the third observer contains fifty 3⁄4 
inch squares cut from red paper. The enclosed directions are: 


In the proper space on the seating chart mark an X each time a mem- 
ber of the class Says something that has nothing to do with the prob- 
lem being considered, or talks to his neighbor without concerning 
himself with the class problem. 


The teacher should meet with the three observers for a few 


minutes in order to be sure that they understand what is to be 
done. The remainder 


servers’ directions 


of the class does not know what the ob- 

seated sO 
are. The observers should then be seated 5 
that they can see the whole room easil 


y. but are not conspicuous. 
Previous to the class period 


» the teacher has prepared a bul- 
letin board on which the observers data will later be recorded. 
Blank 4 by 6 inch index cards are arranged on the bulletin 
board, or fastened to the chalkboard w 
same order as the seating chart use 
represents a pupil, but no n 


ith scotch tape, in the 
d by the observers. Each card 
ames are recorded on these. The 
heading may be: How Would You Describe Our Group Today? 
or, Was It a Good Group? or, What Does This Show? 

At the conclusion of the discussion period, each observer 
fastens one of the colored pieces of paper enclosed in his en- 
velope to the Proper index card on the bulletin board for each 
X on his seating chart, one Observer using the top third of each 
card, one the middle third, and one the lower third. Scotch tape 
Or paste serve €qually well for 


2 H " n 1 1 
fastening the colored pieces 1 
place. The legend is ther 


n added to the board in order that the 


Helpful ideas 


=QuesTions 
W- Not onthe subject 
Obs - Observer 


Figure 8. Observers record the participation in a classs discussion. 


meaning of the picture that is being 


enti 
tire class may know the s 
ion record may be 


for 
n : E -— 
" med. Pupils completing such an observat 
"*€n in Figure 8. 
f K he value of this techniq 
) . 
Ows the completion of the 


o n " 

"der to involve all members of the class and to 
Vi “4 il ice ask 
*lopment of the maximum number of ideas, each pupil is asked 
ite a description of what 


to = 
i Study the picture carefully and to Wr! tpe 
t Shows about the class on this particular day. The interpreta- 
ti ; discs 

ons put upon the data vary. The following S 


the ; aa 
€ observation data shown in Figure 8. 


s discussion that 
bservations. In 
assure the de- 


ue lies in the clas: 
picture of the O 


amples refer to 
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1. This diagram shows that all the people sitting in the two rows 
directly across the aisle from one another participated better than 
those in the outside rows. I think this goes to prove that we all talk 
better when we are facing each other. ] 

2. This indicates to me that some people are not in the discussion 
at all. There were only nine who spoke frequently enough to be called 
active participants. We must be losing many good ideas. It also seems 
to me to mean that if a small group carries the discussion they are 
possibly also influencing the decisions of the class too much. 

3. Most of the people who participated are sitting near each other, 
and the ones who didn't participate are sitting near others who didn't. 
If they were mixed together, I think we would have a lot more partici- 


pation. The people who were off the beam most were in the outside 
rows together. 


4. This shows me th 


at there are some people who do most of the 
talking and participating, while others sit back, relax, and just listen. 
Then there are also the people who take part only once or twice. This 
shows me that many people in the cl 


ass are putting the responsibility 
on someone else's shoulders inste 


ad of doing the job themselves. 


All of these points were bases for heated discussion. The re- 
sult was a class decision to move chairs into one large circle 


whenever a lengthy discussion of a problem was due, so that all 


might face one another. A number of individuals also agreed 


with the class that they would function better seated away from 
certain people and that they should take it upon themselves to 
sit somewhere else during discussions. Others volunteered to 
put forth more effort. The same observer 


later time, showed a marked improvement 
in quality of discussion, 


; a 
technique, used at i 
in participation anc 


Understanding of roles played in a group. Ability to work 
well in a group increases as the pupil develops an understanding 
and acceptance of the roles that must be played by the grouP 
members. In his first experiences he is working blindly, as ar€ 
all the members of his group. By chance, the experiences may 
be happy ones; by chance, they may not be. As various evalua 
tive techniques are used, he becomes aware of the fact that whe? 
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certain things are done in a group, for example when everyone 
participates, good results are usually achieved. Conversely, he 
becomes aware of the fact that when some members of a group 
do not contribute, the results are less satisfactory. It is necessary, 
however, to help him see that participation or non-participation 
has many facets, that all contributions are not equally valuable, 
nor do they bring the same results. He must come to recognize 
the varying parts each member of a group plays in the success 
or failure of the whole group. This includes recognition of the 
roles he himself plays. 

There is little value in initiating the concept of group roles 
in the terminology used by students of group dynamics. It is 
Necessary to start with words, ideas, and situations with which 
pupils are familiar. Unless a beginning is made in a recognized 
Situation, the concept will be merely a “lesson” to be learned 
by rote, and not an experience that leads to understanding and 
changing behavior. 

A technique that has been highly satisfactory involves the 
use of the bulletin board again. Several days prior to this activ- 
ity, the teacher prepared a set of fifteen 8 by 11 inch colored 
Construction paper sheets, each of which appeared as shown in 
Figure 9. 

The fifteen sheets were then mounte 
With the heading: What Roles Do You Play in Your Group? 

The bulletin board aroused much interest but, although 
asked, the teacher gave the class no an- 
troduction to the con- 


d on the bulletin board 


Many questions were 
Swers until he was ready to use 1t. His in 
Cept of group roles was as follows: 


TEACHER 
You have all seen many movies and television plays, and you know 
that in these each actor has a special part to play. He performs in cer- 
tain ways because he represents à certain kind of person. We say that 
he hasa role, or a part, to play. Everyone in a movie has a role to play. 
In our families, too, we each have roles. For example, in most fami- 
lies one of the father’s roles is that of the breadwinner for the family. 


What would the mother’s role be in most families? 
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Are you a 


d 


Figure9. A card prepared for group role study. 
MAY 

The home keeper? 
TEACHER 

That's right. Are there other roles th 
STEVE 

My sister helps support us. My [ 

father works at the post office 


ee ee auf 
at members of your family play 


ather and my sister both work. MY 

and my sister is a clerk in a store. 
TEACHER 

Then in your family two people have the 

carry it out in different V 

have? 


: ey 
same role, except that they 
dC ers 

vays. What other roles do family memb 


SAM 
My brother and I are the 


" à es the 
odd-job guys around our house. We cut 
Brass or run errands 


and things like that. 

RUTH (laughing) 's 
M» brother is the family pest. He always gets into everyone else* 
things and teases my sister and me. 

SUSAN 
Well, my little sister is the f 
can't find our beads orh 
who is wearing them, 


' ister or 1 
amily borrower, Jf my older sister o " 
; : ; ov 
ankies or belts or anything, we always kn 
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TEACHER 
It sounds as though you are saying there are roles that are helpful to 
your family and some that are not. Is that what you mean? 

RUTH 
Yes. Only my brother isn't always a pest. Sometimes he does awfully 
nice things for us. And sometimes we have a lot of fun with him. He 
makes us laugh. 

SUSAN 
My sister does too. 

TEACHER 
Does that mean that the people in y 
different times? 


sour families take different roles at 


After a moment's thought, heads began to nod vigorously and 


hands were flying. The class spent some time considering ex- 
amples of this. The teacher then turned the question toward 
r he played the same role all the 
ent times. They concluded that 


n he gave orders, some- 


himself, asking the class whethe 
time or different roles at differ 
sometimes he was a dictator, such as whe 
times a discussion leader, sometimes à question-asker, some- 
times an interest-starter, sometimes he gave information, some- 
times he was a helper. 

He then picked up group observer 
As an introduction to the one he had se- 


records that had been 


written the day before. 
lected for consideration, he said: 
all take roles, too, just as the members 


When we work in groups we 
am with you in class. Yesterday each of 


ol a family do, or as I do when I 
you wrote a record ol the activities that took place in your group. I am 
Boing to read one of these to you. Let's see whether we can figure out 
the kinds of roles people were taking. Will you listen very carefully 
and on a piece of paper write all the diflerent things that people did 
1n this group? 

He then read the observer record quoted on page 96. When 


the reading was completed the following comments were re- 


corded on the board: 
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People listened. 

Bsat. 

People asked questions. 

C answered questions and told his report. . 

B made fun of things and made people feel little and silly. 
- C kept things going. 

Pupils talked all at once. 


NA Og o6 Jo — 


The teacher then suggested that they could give names to 
these roles. For example, perhaps they could call the first umm 
listeners. The second immediately became sitters, but was T€ 
jected because the class decided that everyone sat during a group 
meeting. Eventually it became the do-nothing role. The list as 
completed for the record became: 

Listener 

i Do-nothing 
Questioner 
Information giver 
Belittler 

Leader 

Blocker 


os M — 


NID or 


- E n “no were 
Through the use of other observer records, the following we 
added to the original list: 
8. Know-it-all 
9. Idea giver 


The teacher then turned to the 
Roles Do You Play in Your Grou 
use for several days. Each of the 
identified was printed on one of 
a ——____? 

Since fifteen shee 
had been identified, 
groups w 
roles tha 
that had 
did, but 


bulletin board headed “What 
D^, which had been ready lo! 
nine roles that had just been 
the sheets reading, Are yo" 


ts had been prepared and only nine one 
there were six blanks. The next time sma 

ere in session class members were asked to identify the 
t were played in their group, and to watch for roles 
so far not been mentioned, recording what the person 
not mentioning the names of any individuals. At the 


What voles do you ploy, 
in your group“ ae. 


me 
Yos? 


Are youan] Are youa 


Listener t 


Ves giver? | Tents 


Are you 
Belittler? 


Are yous Fpreyoua 


Figure 10. Developing recognition of group roles. 


called for a break in group 


end of twenty minutes, the teacher 
ed. To the nine already 


activity and new roles were identifi 
listed the following were added: 
10. Fence sitter (can't make up his mind) 
11. Shy guy 
12. Peacemaker 
13. Wisecracker 
H4. Summarizer 
15. Complainer 
16. Objector 


A class at work at such a bulletin board is shown in Figure 10. 


Such a listing of roles is, of 
Understanding of group proces 


course, only a first step toward an 
s. It is, however, in terms that 
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even quite young boys and girls can understand. That nly do 
understand is very clear, since the teacher, in moving EN 
group to group, hears such remarks as, "You read that article, 
Joe. You be the information giver for that." a" 
: "Stop being a know-it-all. We've got a lot of idea givers in 
this group." . 

"Make up your mind what you want to do. You can't just be 
a fence-sitter." 

"Isn't it time that somebody is a summarizer?" 

Introduction to group roles through sociodrama. Another 
technique that may be used for developing recognition of group 
roles is the sociodrama. The initi 
may be made through the 
teacher roles as descr 


al introduction to group roles 
discussion of various family roles and 
ibed previously on pages 101—103. Asa lead 
into the sociodrama the teacher might say: 


When we work in groups we all t 
of a family do, or as I do when I 
ing to ask six of you to act out 
assigned a different role to pl 
what these roles are but will w 


ake roles too, just as the members 
am with you in class. Today I am ge 
a small group meeting. Each one will be 
ay. The rest of the class will not know 
ratch carefully and try to identify them. 


Six boys and girls are then selected to serve as the participants 
in the sociodrama. To each of these the teacher gives a slip ol 
paper on which he has written the role this individual is t? 
portray. Any six roles may be se 
for an initial performance there ; 
are helpful and those that are a hindrance to a group. ‘The slips 
given to the role-players do not name the role, but describe wi 
the boy or girl is to behave in the group. The following six wo! 5 
well in this situation. 


M. cee that 

lected, but it is good to see oh 
oles tha 

are represented both roles thé 


lL. You think that you know all the 
one says you have 
explaining their ic 
sure is better, You 
are best, 


answers, No matter what ADT 
à better idea. You seldom wait for others to Me 
leas, but always have Something to say that yeu a " 
always let people know that you think your ideas 


9 y an $ 7 t d 
2. You have good ideas. You suggest things th i 


at are practical 
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can be worked out. If the group does not approve of one idea you try 
another. 

3. You can never make up your mind. One minute you think an 
idea is good, the next that it isn't good. You do not have any special 
reasons for changing your mind. You just cannot decide. 

1. You are a person who raises questions about the problem you 
are working on. If you do not see how a plan would work out, you ask 
questions about it. If you do not understand a person's point, you 
ask a question. 

5. You are a person who tries to smooth out disagreements among 
members of the group. If two people argue, you try to show how both 
May be right. You calm people down. You are friendly and under- 
standing. 

6. You object to the ideas that are presented. Even if they seem to 
be good ideas, you object to them. Nothing is right. 

In selecting pupils to portray these roles it is good to choose 
those who are able to carry them out, yet not to select people 
Who fit certain roles too perfectly. For example, a chronic know- 
in real life situations may feel himself, and 


all or objector i 
being held up to ridicule before 


sometimes truly find himself, 
his peers if he is assigned such a part to play. There should be 
no possibility of hurt feelings involved in the demonstration. 
] The problem to be worked on by the six members participat- 
ing in the sociodrama is told | 
Audience class members. It may be any problem that can be dis- 
Cussed on the spur of the moment and about which the pupils 


have sufficient information. As an example, the following is a 


oth to group members and to the 


possibility: 
The core classes have been asked to furnish an exhibit for Educa- 
tion Week for the school exhibit case in the main hall. This group is 


Meeting to decide what to put in the case. 


A well-known school problem serves admirably for such a 
demonstration, since pupils are aware of the problem and have 


Many sueeestions. Such a one might be the following: 
y suggestions. Such f 


‘ing everyone during the lunch hour. 


There is great difficulty in ser sara: j 
ee which is meeting to dis- 


This group is a Student Council Committ 
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i ic 's vi r the cafeteria can be 
cuss ways in which the system of moving through E 
improved so that everyone may be taken care of. 


The six participants are given three or four minutes hospes 
perhaps in the hall, to consider the problem to be mound 
They are asked, however, not to divulge to one another M 
individual roles. During this time the teacher asks each member 
of the audience to list the names of the members of the demon- 
stration group on a sheet of paper, leaving space between names. 
He instructs them to watch the presentation carefully and to 
record the type of participation of each member. 

The demonstration group is seated in a circle so that they can 
be observed by everyone. Since the 
and there has been no time 
teacher must w 


problem is not an actual one 
to prepare for such a discussion, the 
atch closely in order to cut it short in case the 
participants run out of ideas. Usually ten or twelve minutes 15 
sufficient time. 

The discussion that follow 


: : T 1€ 
s the sociodrama brings to light tl 
observations of the 


x > - for 
audience. These are listed on the board f 
each role played. The following is a sample of such a list. 
Role 1: 
Made smart remarks. 
Knew all the answers. 
Gave some information, 
Role 2: 
Gave many good ideas. 
Role 3: 
Couldn’t make up his mind. 
Was shy. 
Was afraid. 
Role 4; 
Asked good questions. 
Role 5; 
Did not say much. 
Made people feel bet 


ter when there was trouble. 
Just sat quietly 


most of the time, 
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Role 6: 
Objected to everything. 
General Statements: 
All but Number 1 listened to what was going on. 
Some people, such as ? Jumbers 1, 3, and 6, kept the group from 
moving ahead. 


"The members participating in the sociodrama were then 
given a chance to say whether they felt that the observers had 
recorded their roles accurately or not. This gave each an oppor- 
tunity to justify his actions and tended to make several feel 
much better about the remarks made by the observers. For ex- 
ample, the boy taking Role 3 said, "It wasn't that I was shy or 
afraid. I just couldn't make up my mind sometimes how to go 
about not making up my mind." The good-natured laughter 


that followed this made Bill feel much better about what seemed 


to him to have been failure to fulfill his role completely. Sue, 


Who had Role 5, said that the reason she just sat quietly most of 


the time was because there was so little trouble for her to smooth 


out. 
followed there developed a list that 


From the discussion that f 
had planned when he 


Obviously included more than the teacher 
set the six roles in motion. This list was: 


Wise guy Shy guy Objector 
Know-it-all Questioner Listener 
Information giver Peacemaker Blocker 
Fence-sitter Do-nothing 


Thus, the class had identified eleven roles that are frequently ob- 
servable in the functioning of a group. As he turned to his own 
Working group, each pupil carried with him a copy of these 
roles, which he used as a check list for identifying the roles 
played as his group proceeded. To this list each added any 
other roles that he perceived in operation but which had not 
been previously identified. These were added to the original 
class list, and the entire list was recorded on a large sheet of 
Poster board and placed on a bulletin board where it served as 
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a basis for evaluation from time to time. Space was left on the 
sheet for the addition of other roles that would be identified 
throughout the year. 
The individual's own roles. A further step in helping a child 
to improve his ability to work in a group is to assist him in iden- 
tifying the roles he, himself, takes. Up to this point, he has been 
busy watching his fellow group members. Now it is time for him 
to watch himself. l 
At the beginning of a period in which pupils will be working 
in groups, the teacher asks each child to watch his own activities 
and to identify the different roles that he plays. At the end of 
fifteen or twenty minutes, group work is halted long enough to 
have each pupil write a description of his own behavior during 
this period. The following are samples of such descriptions writ- 
ten by eighth-eraders: 
I was sort of a blocker and a do-nothing both but I helped in pun 
of the discussion. A few times I talked to Ed and I blocked by doing 
this. I was a do-nothing when I looked at the bulletin board with pie 
tures on it and didn't think about what was being said. But I was an 
information giver part of the time, too. 
I was a leade 


z 5 - . Hus a 
r when I led the discussion for a little while. I was 
know-it-all whe 


n I stopped someone's opinion very fast and thought 
my opinion was better and told the group so. I was a peacemake? 
when I changed the subject when two people were arguing. And I was 
a questioner when I asked Bill what he meant by what he said. 


Another method serving the same 
identify their own activities ina 
of roles as developed b 
items. "These lists are given out to the class members on a day 
that they will be working in groups. Each pupil is asked t? 
record under the proper heading his own action in any sale 
that he plays and to number these consecutively. In this way ? 
picture of the Sequence of activities is developed. : 

Such self-descriptions serve as the basis for a class discussio 
relating to the shifts an individual makes from one role to 4° 


: — ils 
purpose of helping pup! 
: ; e lis 

group is to duplicate the li 
$ ne 

y the class, allowing space between ud 
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other resulting from the changing requirements or conditions 
of the group within which he is operating. If there is good rap- 
port between class members, it will be possible to ask for volun- 
teers to describe the changes they made from one role to another 
and to indicate, as far as possible, what caused them. Another 
method is to collect the descriptions and to draw a series of them 
at random to read to the class. Names, of course, should be with- 
held. When using this method, it is possible to develop only 
hypothetical reasons for the shifts in roles, and the discussion 
must be on the basis of the conditions that would logically cause 
such role-changing. 

Self-descriptions serve also as data for teacher conferences 
With those who are having difficulties becoming functioning 
members of a group. The teacher cannot, however, depend 
wholly on such check lists or self-descriptions. He must be alert 
at all times to the activities of the members of his class. Some may 
need help in recognizing the roles they are taking. Others need 
help in developing an understanding of their own behavior in 
terms of causes and effects. Still others need help in changing 


from undesirable to desirable roles, or in enlarging their field 
of Operation to include more active roles or a wider range of 


roles, 


On a more technical level 


In some high schools the same pupils remain in a democrati- 


cally functioning class for several years under the guidance of 
id . 

these more mature pupils, who have 
ad considerable experience in analyzing r gn york, 
had considerable experie n analyzing their group w 
both in small groups and in the class as a whole, it is possible 


to achieve more complete understanding of the interaction be- 
tween members of a group and to develop new concepts of the 


an be helped to see that certain roles 
he unity of the group itself, 
fill the task assigned to the 
urpose other than to satisfy 


the same teacher. With 


Various group roles. They c 
are necessary in order to maintain t 
that others are needed in order to ft 
Sroup, and that still others serve no p 
the individuals who are playing them. 
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The need for moving into this next stage frequently arises 
without prompting or pushing by the teacher. It may grow out 
of questioning by an individual or a small group. It may develop 
from a class discussion of some group activity or problem. The 
stage may also, of course, be set by the teacher. 

The eleventh-grade class described in the following pages 
had, since the tenth grade, been aware of and worked within 
the limits of the sixteen group roles recorded previously. These 
were: 


Listener Idea giver 
Do-nothing Fence-sitter 
Information giver Shy guy 
Belittler Peacemaker 
Leader Wisecracker 
Blocker Summarizer 
Know-it-all Complainer 
Questioner Objector 


A discussion among four pupils set the class members thinking 
in a new direction. The conversation was as follows: 

NED 
What do you calla person who starts things moving in a group? 


JILL 
What did he do? 


NED 
He gave us the idea of making colored slides to illustrate our report 
on colonial schools. We hadn't even thought of illustrating it. 
JACK 
"Then he's an idea giver, isn't he? 
NED 
I suppose so, but in some way it seems to me that it was more than 


that. It wasn’t just any old idea. It was an idea that really got u$ 
started. 


BARBARA 
I know what you mean. I was in that group too. 


NED (turning to the teacher) 
What would you call that role, Mr. Lane? 
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TEACHER 
From what I've heard you say I think I'd call him an initiator. 


JACK 
But that isn’t on our list. 

TEACHER ; 
No, but that list only included the roles we were able to recognize. 
There are really quite a number missing. 

JACK ] 
Aha! Maybe that's why I can't always fit the things people do into that 
list. I couldn't figure out why it wouldn't work. 


A general class discussion followed, Ned leading off with a 
description of what had happened in his group and following 
this with a summary of the talk the four pupils and the teacher 
had had. In the discussion that followed, statements were made 
and questions were asked that indicated that these boys and girls 


were ready to move ahead. Some of these were: 
There are different ways of giving ideas to a group. «^ MGE you 
just tell what you think about something that has been gaid. "- 
_ Sometimes you give an example to explain a pomt. That’s giving an 
idea, too, m 
What do you call a person who says that he agrees with an idea? 
Isn't the shy guy important sometimes? He's a listener and you need 
listeners, f i 
There are different kinds of questioners, too. Some people say an 
idea ina question. In our group Mary asked, “Coulda twe = aga 
Our own part?” What she really meant was, Let's each write out 


own.” 


Some questions ask for information. 


5 re thinking : he prob- 
Some questions ask what other people are thinking about the | 


lem, 


A ot hes , 
Isn't an objector a blocker? And how about the know-if all? 


The teacher decided that the time had come to present more 


Complete and accurate data conc ; pu 
Play in groups. For the following class period he prepared three 
g 


erning the roles that people 
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mimeographed sheets. On one of these he listed the following 
s i , , pel 
six roles under the heading, Group Building Roles: 


I. 


or 


Encourager 
Praises or expresses agreement with ideas of others. 


. Harmonizer 


Is the peacemaker in disagreements. 


. Comp romiser 


Gives up part of his own idea in order to meet others in the 
group “half-way.” 


- Gatekeeper 


Keeps discussion moving along either by drawing quiet members 
into it or by suggesting a time limit for individual participation 
in order that all may take part. 

Standard setter 


Expresses standards that he thinks the group should live up to. 


- Follower 


Serves as an audience in a group discussion. 


On the second sheet he listed the following twelve roles unde! 
the heading, Group Task Roles: 


l. 


or 


1 Kenneth D. 
The Journal of Social Issues, 4:2:42-47, $ 


- Elaborator 


Initiator 


Suggests new ideas or new ways of doing things. 


. Information seeker 


Asks for facts about the point being discussed. 


- Opinion seeker 


Asks how others feel about the point being discussed. 


- Information giver 


s * F . ` -i ses 
Gives facts that are authoritative or relates own experienc 
about the point being discussed. 


- Opinion giver 


States his own opinion about the point being discussed. 
Gives examples or expl 


ains the meaning of the point being di 
cussed. 


- Coordinator 


: s " i s ss fit 
Shows how different ideas or activities of different members f 
together, 


Benne and Paul Sheat 


“Functional Roles of Group Members; 
ring, 1948. 


12 
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. Orienter 


Summarizes ideas. Points out that the group is not working on 
its problem. 


. Evaluator 


Points out how well the group is working according to work 
standards that were accepted by the group. 


A Energizer 


Prods the group to action or decision. 

Technician 

Helps by doing things for the group—distributing materials, 
arranging seats, and so forth. 


. Recorder 


Keeps a record of group suggestions, decisions, and activities. 


On the third the following six roles were listed under the 
heading, Individual Satisfaction Roles: 


L3 


Che following day, 


The 


and then turned attention to the lists of 


Blocker 

Disagrees with others beyond reason. Blocks progress. 

Recognition seeker - 

Calls attention to himself by boasting or by acting in unusual 

ways in order to make himself “top man. 

Aggressor . 
i S 's w by taking undue credit 

Makes others feel small. Shows envy by taking " 


Picks on others. 


: Playboy 


Cracks jokes, indulges in horseplay, or ex presses lack of interest. 
Dominator 

Asserts authority or super 
right to attention. Gives orders. 


iority. Interrupts others. Insists on his 


» Help-seeker 


Looks for sympathy from others. 

each pupil received copies of the three lists. 
teacher reviewed briefly the discussion of the previous day 
group roles. He pointed 


Out that a ereat deal of work has been done in recent years 1n 
ò 


: : j 
the study of how groups operate, and w 


Well 


further that people w 


hat makes some work 


whereas others are unable to accomplish anything. He said 
ho have made such studies have identified 
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many roles that the person not trained for this might not recog- 
nize. It has also been determined what effects these roles have on 
a group. 

The remainder of the period was spent in a discussion based 
on what happens in a group when an encourager role is taken by 
someone, or a harmonizer role, or any of the others on the first 
list. The generalization drawn from this analysis was that these 
roles made a group feel better, made a group pleased to be to- 
gether, or, in other words, as the heading indicated, built a 
group. 

As they moved to the second list, they saw at once that these 
were roles that helped a group to complete its task. The third 
list was felt to be well named, since they saw cl early that none 
of these roles either helped to build the group or to accomplish 
the work that needed to be done. The only persons who de- 
rived any satisfaction from such roles were the individuals who 
played them. 

Plans were made to discover how many of these roles were 
actually operating in this class. Since the problem facing them 
at the next business meeting was a consideration of how to do 
a better job of keeping up to date with current news, they felt 
that this discussion would be an excellent opportunity for 
checking themselves, since the class would be operating as 4 
group trying to solve a problem. It was decided to make a tape 
recording of the meeting, which could be played back later for 
analysis. 


The plan was carried out and the tape was played back on 


the following day. It was run through twice, the first time t? 
review the discussion as a whole, to give pupils the opportunity 
to identify people, and to get the usual giggles and familiar Te 
marks of “Is that the way I sound?" of th 


out of the way. 
The second playback w s 


A l as for purposes of analysis. In order t? 
ir : pad 
1VO've everyone in the process, the class decided to divide int? 


four Sroups, each of which was assigned to listen for a different 
ps a group roles, one group listening for evidences of Grou! 
uilding Roles, one for the first six of the Group Task Roles 
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one for the second six of the Group Task Roles, and one for the 
Individual Satisfaction Roles. Each pupil prepared a large sheet 
of paper for recording his findings, listing the roles, and leaving 
Space for writing after each one. As a role was identified the 
statement that had been made was recorded as completely as 
possible under the name of the role. It was not necessary to 
identify the individual who made the statement. 

At the completion of the playback, the members of each of 
the four groups assembled to discuss the data collected and to 
make a composite of the individual records. The combined re- 
port of the group on Group Building Roles was as follows: 

Group BuiLDiNG RoLES IN Our DISCUSSION 
Statements Made by Group Members 
Encourager 

l. I think that'sa good idea. (This was said four different times.) 

2. Jerry's mimeographed sheet was a big help. 

3. I Hike that. 

Harmonizer 

l. I don't think Ruth meant it the way we took it. 
Com promiser 

l. Nine pupils wanted everyone to buy a subscription to Time 
Magazine, while most class members wanted to use the daily news- 
Paper. The nine agreed to stop arguing for Time magazine when the 
rest of the class agreed to su bscribe to Scholastic magazine. 

Gatekeepey 

l. What do you think, Ray? 
2 2. Lets give everyone a chance to say 
Into too many details in our suggestions. 
: 3. We haven't heard from Janet or Shirley yet. 
Standard-setter 

l. I think we ought to move 


this part by the end of the first period. : u 
2. Didn't we agree to let the committee members give their ideas 


first? 

" 35. One person talking at a time is the rule. 
Follower 

i 1. You couldn't hear the “foll 3 
that many people listened during the discussion. 


what he thinks by not going 


along since we agreed to complete 


owers” on the tape, but we remember 
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The Individual Satisfaction roles were conspicuous by their 
absence, which was to be expected since this was a discussion 
that all knew was being recorded. Since it had been recognized 
that these were not helpful roles, any normal tendencies to play 
them were sharply self-curbed for the day. 

If a tape recorder that will pick up clearly the voices of such 
a large group is not available, the same technique may be used 
without it by assigning four individual observers to record the 
roles taken throughout the actual discussion. Either method 
should be followed b 


y a careful study by the class of the observer 
records. 


Following the establishment of the new list of group roles. op- 
portunities should be given from time to time for small groups 
and the class as a whole to measure their own interactions 
against this list. The tape recorder again is a helpful means ol 
doing this. It is an especially good procedure when a group 
(small group or entire class) recognizes that it is having dificul- 
ties in solving its problems. By playing the tape back, a group 
may check its work to see what roles that are needed were pw 
being carried out by any member, or, conversely, what m 
were being played that were hindering the progress of the 
group. The lists of roles serve as yardsticks. , 

Concept of leadership. The original list of group roles - 
cluded the term leader. That this was not to be found in the 
more extensive list caused much confusion and questioning: 
How can a group operate if it doesn't have a leader? Was this 
role omitted by mistake? Isn't the chairman the leader? ] 

At the close of a class period that had been spent working 1” 
groups of nine or ten, a sheet of paper w 
on which the following three questions h 
with space left for 


il 
as given to each P 
s " d 
ad been mimeographe® 
writing after each one. 


Who were the members of 
Which of these acted 
What did they do? 


your group? 
as leaders in helping the group to progress? 
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The answers to the third question served as the springboard 
for the discussion the following day. Eleven items were listed 


one or more times in response to this. These were as follows: 


l. Tried hard to keep the group working at its problem. 
2. Made new suggestions that were very good. 

3. Asked the group to make a decision. 

1. Summarized the ideas that had been suggested. 

5. Asked questions that made us think about what we had read. 
6. Asked us [or our opinions. 
7. Gave information that the group needed. 

8. ‘Tried several times to evaluate how far our group had come. 
9. Got everyone into the discussion. 
10. Reminded us that we only had a half hour to work on this. 
11. Told us how he felt about our ideas. 


f This summary was written on the chalkboard in order that 
it might be at hand throughout the discussion. The teacher 
Pointed out that these were all quite different ways of behaving, 
that trying to keep a group working at its problem was obviously 
not the same as telling how you feel about an idea. Yet, both 


had described a leader. He then suggested that the pupils refer 


to the three lists of group roles and identify each of these eleven 
activities, They had no difficulty, and reached agreement 
quickly on the following roles as names for the eleven descrip- 
tions, 

9. Gatekeeper 

10. Standard setter 

11. Opinion giver 


l. Energizer 5. Information seeker 
2. Initiator 6. Opinion seeker 
3. Energizer 7. Information giver 
4. Orienter 8. Evaluator 
To their amazement they found only one duplication of roles, 
the energizer. Ten different roles had been listed. The class was 
askeq to study this list of roles carefully, then to write an answer 
to the following question: How do you account for the fact that 
leaders have been described in ten different ways? 
For some this was too difficult, and they were unable to draw 
any conclusions. Several said that something was wrong, that a 
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leader should have just one role, namely, to keep the group mov- 
ing. This idea, however, sparked the proceedings, and the class 
generally came to the conclusion that this is exactly what a 
leader does, but he keeps the group moving by operating in 
many different ways. 

The teacher reminded them that not just one person had 
been named as leader in each group, but that in the first Sroup 
six out of ten members had been named, in the second four 
out of nine, and in the third seven out of nine; in other words 
seventeen people had been classed as leaders out of a total ol 
twenty-eight, yet only three were chairmen of the groups. Again. 
several said that Something was wrong, that each group had to 
have a leader, not four or five. 

However, there were 


à few who saw an answer in the data be- 
fore them. 


BILL 

Then it isn't just one person in a group who keeps it moving. 
KATHY 

And there isn't just one way to do it. 
BARBARA 

Oh, I think I see it. A leader can be any 
KATHY 

Yes. It depe 


body in the group —— 


P ius eds right 
nds upon what he does. If it s what the group needs rigl 


A E fos e 
at that minute, the group moves ahead and he's the leader for th 
time being. 


STEVE 


ee ae ee s. Each 
That's it. That's why so many people were named as leaders. Eacl 
one helped us get ahead ata different time. 


Recognition of this does not come to an entire group at the 
same time. It is, however, a concept that is very satisfying to 
young people when they become awa 
to a person's actions in a grou 
ful one, his suggestion, his ex 


re of it. It gives recognition 
p—his question may be the help- 
ample, his compromise, his word 
help a group to progress. They 
at no contribution, if it is aimed at solving the 
problem, is too small to present. 


of agreement—any one may 
begin to see th 
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Conclusion 

Ability to work with other people in solving common prob- 
lems is of slow growth. The necessary skills develop only as an 
individual increases his understanding of the activities that take 
place within the groups in which he participates. It is a step by 
Step growth. His own experiences in working with others must 
precede each attempt to verbalize the process, for the words can 
have meaning only as they shed light on his own interaction 
With others in a group. However, the experiences must be 
verbalized, in order that they may be interpreted and clarified. 
Continuous participation in group activity without help in un- 
derstanding what is taking place is often meaningless and com- 
pletely baffling to a pupil. Many teachers say that group activity 
is not successful in their classes, and that they have given it up 
entirely, Usually, in such instances little or no effort has been 
made to help pupils learn how to work in groups nor how to 
Interpret their experiences. The result has been that, without 
à sense of direction, the groups disintegrated and accomplished 
little, either in terms of ability to work with each other or in 
Solving problems. 

Helping boys and girls learn t 
couraging. We expect and hope for so much more skill than 
can possibly develop in the length of time we have a class. We 
ar is not very long and that, even if 
we are not always observ- 


o work in groups is often dis- 


fai : 

- to recognize that a ye 
there has been considerable growth, 
ant enough to see it. 


Moving Into Pupil- 
Teacher Planning 


— A CLASS COMPLETELY ON A PUPIL-TEACHER 
planned basis on the first day is for most teachers similar to er 
ping off into space. There is nothing to hang on to. It is nee | 
safer to make a slower approach, to start with teacher-directec 
activities and, as boys and girls show ability to accept mino! 
responsibilities, to work from these to activities planned by 
pupils and teacher together. Many boys and girls have had n° 
previous experience in planr 
others have 


, whereas 
However: 
situation, with a new teacher and new classmates: 
even the latter are frequently thrown badly off balance. 


ning classroom activiti 
had such opportunities in varying degre 


in a new cl 


Introduction to pupil-teacher planning 


A unit or two planned la 


ill serve as 4 
rgely by the teacher will serve à 
bridge leading from the tea 


wcher-controlled classroom to pupil 
teacher planned procedures and activities. Such a unit gives = 
teacher an Opportunity to determine the degree to which tht 
class is ready for democratic procedures, and allows him to intro 
duce pupil-teacher planning technic 
with the ability of pupils to 
This avoids plunging 


: vince 
ļues slowly and in accordat 
C ee : " "e. 
accept the responsibilities involve 
z s : ay can- 
a class into problems with which they ¢4 
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not adequately cope. Such units also serve to build a common 
background of experience and understanding for all members of 
the class, and it becomes unnecessary either to rely on or to blame 
pupils’ past experiences for their present level of understanding 
and acceptance of democratic ideas and values. 

A unit planned for this purpose is introduced by the teacher. 
It initially moves forward as the teacher directs and for the 
purposes determined by the teacher. However, as the unit pro- 
ceeds, opportunities can be presented for small choices and de- 
cisions to be made by the class members. In the first few of such 
dec sion-making situations, the teacher states the limits of the 
choices. Perhaps he says, “There is a film illustrating this point 
Which I would like to have you see. Does Monday or Tuesday 
seem better to you for this?" Or perhaps at another time he says, 
"We can use either a filmstrip or a recording, both of which tell 
this story. Which do you think would be better?" Another ex- 
ng is given in the description 
9. in which it was suggested 


ample of early pupil-teacher plannir 
^f pupil-pupil interviews in Chapter eg 
that boys and girls participate in planning the activity to the 
list of things they would like to know 


xtent of preparing the l ; 
ould be used in conducting the 


about their classmates, a list that w 
Interview, 

An opportunity for making a choice of another type develops 
“Which procedure do you think would 


fr : 3 
om such a question as, 
a class round- 


be better to use for this, small group discussions or 
table discussion?” As decision making is increasingly ably han- 
dled, the problems should gradually deal with more important 
Matters, and the opportunities for making them should be more 
frequent. 


The teacher holds the reins but loosens them as time goes on. 


If he finds he has let go too far, he must tighten his hold again, 
always, however, remembering to relax control again very 
shortly, There is the temptation to maintain an authoritative 
hola because “the class operates so much more smoothly when I 


tell them what to do.” This is probably true, but the measure of 


? democratic classroom is not necessarily the smoothness of opera- 
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tion, but the growth shown by pupils in taking Leica 
upon themselves. Many teachers, too, are afraid to let go —— 
inversely, they are afraid they may have to back upand star to ; 
It is an affront to their teaching ability. They do not realize t M 
helping boys and eirls learn to operate ina pupil-teacher pe 
classroom involves an endless estimating of when it is possible t 
loosen further the reins of teacher control, and when it is tempo- 
rarily necessary to tighten them, in other words, judging n 
pupils are ready to take certain responsibilities and when ps 
not. It is important to recognize that such "backing and filling 
is a necessary part of progress. u - 

The period of time spent in orienting the boys and girls to Oo : 
another and to their school as described in Chapter 2 is an ET 
ample of a first unit, initiated by the teacher and having the 
activities almost entirely planned by the teacher. me 

Unit on democratic living. A second unit that further abe 2 
a bridge from the teacher-directed classroom to that planned 7 
pupils and teacher together is one dealing with Democratic € 
ing. This may well be used in a social studies class, a s dpt 
Social studies and English class, a core or general education a 
In this unit, too, more and more decisions are made by the pupils. 
although the over-all plan is made by the teacher. In Pippi 
while working on the unit, the class is introduced to further tec ii 
niques and procedures that are an integral part of a wn 
cratically operating class. They become familiar with a wic à 
variety of methods of operation, which they will use at m 
times. Under the teacher's guidance the boys and girls learn i 
Work with more assurance in small groups, to conduct circle dis 
cussions and panel discussions, set u 
out special jobs, plan an agenda for 
to evaluate their progress. 


: te parpvinS. 
p committees for carry!" 

, rork, an 
a day or a week's work, 4 


B ; : 3 : t living 
Through the unit dealing with the democratic way of vime 
the teacher tries to develo 


democracy, its strengths a 
in its 


p an understanding of the meaning o 
nd its weaknesses, and a growing fait : 
values. It has seemed to the writer that one of the reason 
many so-called democratic classes have not lived up to expect? 
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tions has been the fact that the pupils, and sometimes the teacher, 
have not developed a clear concept of, nor belief in, the underly- 
ing principles of democratic life. Unless such knowledge and 
faith develop, the methods and techniques of operating are cold 
and sterile, and they will bear no fruit in lasting behavior of the 
participants. 

An approach to democratic living has been made by some 
teachers through a study of the history of democracy from its 
earliest times to the present. Others have traced its development 
in our own country. Still others have approached it through a 
s always seemed to the writer that 
ecome merely factual studies, 
lrained of their applications 


study of our government. It ha 
too frequently such approaches b 
Which, valuable as they may be, are c 
to the immediate lives of the boys and girls in the classroom. 

A method that involves all of these, but on a less academic 
basis, starts with each child's own concept of the meaning of 
democracy. Each pupil is asked to write a paragraph in which he 
explains what the word democracy means to him. If these are 
Written in class, the pupils may be asked to take them home and 
talk them over with their parents, and to bring them back to class 
for discussion on the following day. 

The meaning of democracy to many boys and girls is expressed 
by the familiar words, "government of the people, by the people. 
e is little or no attempt to think beyond 
hem. Others quite frankly admit that 
as is shown in the following 


iom for the people." Ther 
thes P 

lese words or to interpret t 
they have little idea of its meaning, 
i 

Mnth-grade paper. 

aning of democracy. Į think it has 


I really don't know the real me 
I don't know. If I really knew what 


s ; z 
Aids to do with the state but 
€mocracy is I could write about it. 


Many, however, try to reach beyond the usual words. Several 


ex » i 
Xamples taken from the same class follow. 


vhat the word itself means, but I have 


Ihaven'ta very good idea of v 
cv to me means the world as one. It 


à fors s : 
little idea about it. Democra 
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means the friendship of the world together. In a country it means pec 
ple getting along with each other. 


Democracy means thinking for yourself. When you are twenty-one 
and can vote you can vote for the person you think is best. And when 
you decide how to do things without being influenced by oe 
else you are being democratic. If you fight something that you fliink is 
wrong, even if other people think it is right, you are being democratic. 

Democracy is saying what you please, doing what you please, and 
living as you please. 

Democracy is something that is intangible, You can’t see it and yen 
can’t eat it, but every citizen of our country has it. Democracy I al 
our freedoms like freedom of religion, freedom of the press, and free- 
dom of speech. 


It was obvious to the teacher that if this class was to be built on a 
basis of democratic principles a more common understanding 
must be established than was evidenced by the diverse ideas ex- 
pressed in the papers. . 

On the day designated for consideration of these ideas, the 
teacher used the technique of a class roundtable discussion. sa 
—all thirty-five of them—were swung into a large circle aroun 
the edge of the room as a means of giving every child an x^ 
portunity to talk with his classmates on a face-to-face basis. It - 
the further advantage of moving the teacher out of the centra 
position, since he sat in the circle with his pupils. In this way !' 
could become truly a class discussion. A 

Each pupil had his own paper at hand in order to minimize 
the stage fright that comes to many boys and girls when they ane 
facing their peers and trying to express ideas for which it is difti- 
cult to find words. The papers could be referred to at any timc. 

After several ideas had been expressed and had been discussed 
it became obvious that the class was so eager for discussion pit 
only a few ideas would be touched upon. The teacher proposet 
that all discussion be withheld until each pupil had had an 0P* 


a 2 FR 4 rrite 
portunity to present his definition. He appointed a boy to wr! 
these on the board. 
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There were, of course, many duplications that were not listed. 
The final list of definitions was as follows: 


Democracy means: 
1. Freedom of religion 

Freedom of speech 
Freedom of the press 
Government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
Something to do with the state 
Thinking for yourself without being influenced 
A place where no one can stop you [rom doing what you want 
Everyone has an equal chance to get a job 

9. Getting along with others 
10. People can do what they please 
11. People can live as they please 
?. All people are equal 
13. A government that the people have elected 
14. Have education for everyone 


axed hot and furious. Little question was 
raised about items 1, 3, 9, and 13. All others were battled royally, 
Pro and con. In a democracy you can say just what you want to. 
No, you can't, because if it isn't true a libel suit can be brought 
to court. You can think for yourself, but other people have a 
right to try to influence you—that's what advertising is supposed 
to do. You can't do just what you want to, because we have laws 
and police and courts. Besides, what would happen if everyone 
did just as he wanted to? It would be a mess. You have to consider 
Other people besides yourself. And it isn't true that everyone has 
an equal chance at a job. A Negro doesn’t. People can t live as 
they please, Many summer resorts will not accept Jewish people. 
Vhat’s wrong with that? The resort owners have a right to have 
the People they want in their own resorts, don’t they? But all 
People are equal, so why should some be kept outbecanise of their 
religion? We believe in freedom of religion, don't we? 
girl participated in the merry-go-round 


Almost every boy and Sd 
discussion, and it was not always easy for the teacher to keep feel- 


Ings fr etting f ha in the three class-periods that were 
85 from getting out of hand 


EE 


Gt d 


o0 


The discussion w 
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necessary to cover the points on the list and give aoii 
chance to express his views. He participated by helping c Ps 
points that were made and by helping boys and girls to ut m 
stand each other without anger. In addition, he recorded Ic i 
mentioned and points made which gave rise to further questions 
or which had not been either well or completely handled. " 
"Toward the end of the third period of discussion, despite i: 
fact that it could have well continued lor several more, 7d 
teacher called a halt with this statement, "We have been cd 
cussing the meaning of democracy for three periods. I aie 
whether you feel as I do that before we can reach an agrem x: 
we need some factual information. For example, you have x 
peatedly referred to our Bill of Rights. Do you know what thes 
rights are and where you would find them listed?" -— 
The class looked a bit sheepish and one boy said, “I thin 


A , ^ Kati : ; what 
in the Declaration of Independence but I don't really know 
it says," 


3 : "Pe the 
"No, it's not in the Declaration of Independence," saic an 
rinferman an 
teacher. “In order that we may have better information tha a 
i sntioned, are th 
now have on several subjects that have been mentioned, are 


3 n ent? 
some of you who would volunteer to take a special assignm 
I will write the list of items 
data on the board. That will 
This was the list: 


i nore 
about which we seem to need n us 
i : shoice- 

sive you a chance to make a cho 


United States Constitution 
Bill of Rights 


The Puritans and freedom of religion 


- How our government operates 
Federal ruling rel 


rm oo PO 


or 


ating to Negroes and whites in schools; 
Federal ruling relating to Negro ri 
6. Emancipation Proclamation 

Democracy before th 
Freedom of the press 


ghts of housing 


e time of the American colonies 


aon 


A : s ‘on and 
Eight pupils volunteered to collect the needed information * 


$ -her sug 
report back to the class by the end of the week. The teacher lect 
EM. ; e 
gested that the encyclopedia might bea good place to start col 
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ing information on some of these subjects. For others he volun- 
teered to meet with the pupils in the library and give them 
assistance in finding the information they needed. Another pro- 
cedure might have been to divide the class into small groups, 
assigning one topic to each group. Since, however, the purpose 
Was to collect information as quickly as possible, the teacher 
chose to use the individual method. 

At the beginning of the next class period a film, Defining 
Democracy! was brought in by the teacher. He introduced it in 
this way. 


Yesterday the word dictatorship was used a great deal in your dis- 
Cussion on the meaning of democracy. You pointed to it as being the 
9pposite of democracy, but you did not make clear in what ways a 
dictatorship is different from a democracy. Today I have brought a 
film called Defining Democracy, which tells about democracy and 
despotism, Despotism is another word for dictatorship. This film will 
help us see how democracy and dictatorship differ from one another. 


The film is based on the principle that as the people of a com- 
Munity increasingly share their power and share their respect 
With all groups and individuals, they approach a democracy. As. 
they place power in the hands of fewer and fewer people, and as 
they show respect for only certain groups of people, they ap- 
Proach despotism. The graphs used in the film to show shifts in 
these two aspects of democracy, shared power and shared respect, 
Were used as a basis for further class work. A mimeographed 
Sheet, as shown in Figure 11, was prepared by the teacher. 

. On successive days these sheets were filled out in class. The 
first time the blank space in the heading was filled in with the 
Word City, Pupils were asked to draw a heavy line across each 
Column to show the degree of democracy that they believed 
existed in their city, in terms of shared power and shared respect. 
Below the chart they were asked to explain in detail their reasons 
'or placing the lines at such points. These ratings, as recorded by 
different individuals, were then discussed. Examples of shared 


Pp P " — 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Incorporated. 
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WHAT ABOUT OUR 2 


SHARED POWER SHARED RESPECT 
Power shared Democracy 


Respect for Democracy 
by all 


all 


Respect for 
Special groups 
only 


Despotism 
Figure 11. Democracy or despotism. 


power and shared respect, drawn from their 
families’ experiences, were reported. M 
lack of these characteristics w 

The same procedure w 
into the heading of a seco 
achurch group, or 


own and their 
any examples showing 
€re presented as well. 

as followed by writing the word Club 
nd sheet. This might be a school ydp 
any club to which the child belonged. A thirc 


: : : Ori me. 
approach was made by filling in the blank with the word Ho 
This last, it is Obvious, can onl 


established between teacher 
cussed in class as before. 
The fourth area for consider: 
few exceptions, the school wasr: 
power and shared respect. In f 
even to be asked about these 
cussion included such comm 


P» n 
y be used if good rapport has ges 

il. T i sere dis- 
and pupil. The reactions were € 


ation was the School. With only i 
ated extremely low in both shater 
act, it was considered quite a jore 
points in relation to school. The dis- 


ents as the following: 
The teacher is the boss. You have to study what she tells you to. 
If she gives y 


ou a chance to do 
way she says, 


eects iust the 

anything it has to be done just 
You have to 

about that. 


The 
obey. 


" d - , R „ratic 
Bo to school until you re sixteen. Nothing democ! 


y ; ava to 
teacher makes the rules in the room and the pupils have 
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In some classes we have had class officers but the teacher told them 
exactly what to do. 

But in our class we helped plan a party once and it was a good party 
too. 

My mother says I should respect the teacher. 

I held the door open for Miss Smith and she didn't say “Thank 
you." 

Mr. Raymond is always friendly to everyone in the class, not just to 
a few. 

Everyone says we should respect the teacher, but no one ever says 


the teacher should respect us. 


When feelings are as sharply defined as this, it is necessary to 
move cautiously toward the idea of developing a democratic 
Structure within a class. A first step was to help the boys and girls 
review their past schoolroom experiences more carefully from 
the standpoint of activities in the planning of which they had 
really had a share. When they stopped to think about it, most 


found a great many. In this review the question was also raised 
concerning the lack of respect teachers were said to have for their 
Pupils. Here, too, they found that they had made a generalization 
that fit only a few of their teachers. 

The teacher then asked a question: 


Let's pretend for a few minutes that this class was being run on a 


democratic plan. What could you do in a democratically operated 
Class that you cannot do if the teacher always makes the decisions: Jot 


Your ideas down on a piece of paper. 

The class looked stunned for a minute, and then went to work 
With a gleam in their eyes that augured ill for autocratic proced- 
Ures. The list as finally agreed upon was as follows: 


1. We could make the rules for the class. 
- We could help decide what the class will study. 
- We could say what we think without having to agree with the 


N 


eo 


teacher. ) Me 
1. We could help plan any special activities. 
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The discussion through which this list was arrived at had Den 
fiery. There were a few who argued that if it were a democratic 
class the teacher could have no part in any decisions. There were 
also those few who tried hard to include such items as the right to 
come into the room or stay out of the room as they wished. This 
led to a consideration of the teacher's responsibilities both to the 
school administration and to parents, in other words, to the limits 
within which it is possible to operate democratically in a class- 
room. 

The class was pleased with its final list and was all set to move 
into operation. The teacher, however, suggested that perhaps 
there was another side to be considered. Was democracy only 
freedom to do things? For example if they had the right to help 
make the class rules, did they not have some obligations in this 
area? They were quick to see that it would be necessary to live 
up to such rules and to make rules that would be helpful to the 
class as a whole. A list of obligations was developed by the group 
that read as follows: 


We must make rules that will help the class. 
We must live up to the rules. 

We must choose worth-while subjects to study. 
- We must have good re 


Qum oo N = 


asons for the ideas we express. 
- We must give others a chance to express their ide 


as. 
j. We must plan activities that will help the cl 


ass, 


Through the discussion of these rights and responsibilities, 4 
fifth item was added to the list of rights, namely: We could vote 
the way we think is best. The following 
the list of responsibilities: 
activities. 


item was also added to 
; x Bye 
We must take an active part in all clas 


At this point the teacher 
class a preview of some of tl 
ing on a democratic basis h 
the film, Practicing Demo 


———— 


felt that it would be well to give the 
1f activities that other classes operat- 
ad undertaken in the past. He showed 
cracy in the Classroom, and the film- 


? Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Incorporated, 
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MOVIN 


strip, A Core Curriculum Class in Action? The discussion that 
followed pointed to similarities and differences between the pic- 
tured classes and their own. 

Having established the rights and responsibilities that boys 
and girls would have if the classroom were operated on a demo- 
cratic basis, and having looked ahead to possible activities, the 
teacher asked them how they felt about actually organizing their 
class democratically. Were the rights worth making an effort to 
achieve? Would they be willing to accept the obligations they 
had listed? The pupils were eager to make the decision at once, 
but they were asked to go home and think about it, to write out 
their reactions to the idea and to bring the answers to class the 
following day. 

Without exception they wanted to try it. The lists of rights and 
Obligations were printed by a committee on large sheets of poster 
board and posted in the room to remind themselves of the de- 
cision they had made. And the class was on its way. 


Organization of the class 


Class organization involves a number of things. There are class 


officers to be elected. Rudimentary knowledge of parliamentary 
Procedure must be learned in order to carry on class business. 
The Operation of a business meeting is itself a new experience to 
Many. Some classes feel the need to write a class constitution that 
Serves to summarize the rules and regulations pupils have set for 
themselves and to define their own particular class organization. 

Election of officers. To boys and girls of almost any age the 
Outstanding mark of a democratic classroom is the election of 
Class officers who are responsible for class operation. For this 
reason, the election of officers is an excellent place to start in the 
e number of officers needed depends 
s of jobs that need to be done in the 
at first: a chairman 


Organization of a class. Th 
Upon the number and kind 
Classroom. Frequently pupils see only a few 
to conduct the class meetings, a clerk to take attendance, and a 


Pee, 


? Audio-Visual Utilization Center, Wayne State University, Detroit. 
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secretary to record the class activities. This is a good beginning. 
It is unnecessary, even unwise, to push a group into acceptance 
of a large number of officers for whom at the moment they see no 


purpose and for whom there may be no work. Later, as various 


Officers are absent, pupils come to realize the need for assistants. 


And if there is a room library they soon see that they must have 
a librarian or two. When money is collected for any special pur- 
pose—fees, a party, book fines, or perhaps a small gift or a card 
to a member of the class who is ill—the importance of having à 
treasurer comes to light. These are the times to fill such new 
offices. 


If, as sometimes happens, this is a class in which it is difficult 
to draw more than a few pupils into a general discussion, the 
teacher may be eager to use a method that will assure participa- 
tion of as many class members as possible in deciding what class 
officers are needed. This should be an activity in which every 
pupil has a part. For cxample, each pupil can be asked to list in 
one column the things that he feels need to be done in the room 
in order that activities may run smoothly. In a second column he 
is asked to list the name of an officer to fulfill this duty. The 
teacher might start it off like this: 


Things to be Done Officer 


Calling the meeting to order President 


When the lists have been completed, the class is divided at 
random into small groups of five or six, and a summary list is 
compiled in each. The groups will need help in deciding on a 
method for making such a compilation, If not given assistance. 
they may simply collect the individual lists, give them to a re- 
corder, and spend the period in conversation having nothing to 
do with the group problem. This is intended to be a period for 
sharing ideas and should be so used. A few minutes time, before 
moving into groups, spent in planning how to share their ideas 
and reach some agreements is worth far more than time spent in 
scolding them after a wasted period. For example, they may 
decide that: 
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- One person at a time will read one of his ideas to the group. 
© This will be discussed by the group. 
- If the group feels that it is a good point, it will be recorded on 
the summary list. If it is not accepted it is not recorded. 
4. Each person in turn then reads one of his ideas and each is 


nm 


vo 


treated in the same way as the first. 


Group summary lists are then reported back to the class as a 
whole at the end of ten or fifteen minutes, and a master list is 
recorded on the chalkboard that represents the thinking of the 
entire class. In accepting reports from groups, it is good to record 
One item from each group, then a second item from each group, 
and so around and around until all different points have been 
made. If this is not done, one group may “steal the thunder” 
aving nothing to report, are not involved 
the problem. The method de- 
latively long list of offices to 


from the rest and they, h 
enough to maintain concern for 
scribed may result, of course, in a re 
be filled, 

Taking suggestions from the floor is another possible pro- 
cedure. Boys and girls give suggestions from the lists they have 
Prepared individually and these are recorded on the board. 

ideas in this situation, 


Many, however, will not volunteer their 
but some pupils feel that their 


30, not only are good ideas lost, 
as not used. 


Written work was a waste of time since itw 
rich of the suggested offices are really 
Needed and what are the exact duties of each officer to be elected. 
l'his can be done by means of a general class discussion of the list 
on the board, or it can be assigned to a committee that reports its 
Suggestions to the class. A further question that must be con- 
Sidered is the length of time each individual is to hold office. The 
t its election. A class in process of 


The class next decides wl 


class then proceeds to conduc 
Carrying on an election is shown in Figure 12. 

Ata later time, perhaps ata second or even a third election, the 
teacher will do well to raise another important question with his 
Class: Do the pupils feel that it is important to get the best possi- 
ble people into elected positions in order that the class may run 
Smoothly or do they feel that it is important to give as many boys 


Figure 12. A class elects its officers, 


and girls as possible the experience of being 
reactions to this question will vary widel 
However, whatev 


a class officer? The 
y from group to group. 
er the decision is at this point, by the time a 
class has had two or three groups of officers they come to see that 
some persons have held offices very well who, at the time of elec- 
tion, did not seem well qualified. Insofar as possible, it is good to 


have a hand at some 
time or other in the administration of the cl 


is placed too strongly on selecting 


move in the direction of having many pupils 


ass. If the emphasis 


people seemingly best qualified 
136 
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to fill the positions, frequently only the intellectually brighter 
pupils, or those who are already strong leaders, are elected and 
re-elected, since these seem to class members to be the best. 

ish desperately to be elected to an office 


Many boys and girls w 
eventh-grade pupil wrote 


and never quite make the grade. An el 
on a confidential list of Wishes: “I wish more than anything that 
sometime I would be elected chairman of our class. That would 
be tops for me." A semester later she was chosen as chairman and 
made an excellent one. She had been by-passed for this office five 
semesters although she had been an active member of a number 


of committees. 


A later chairman of the s: 


ing, but capable girl. Her election was 
ation that was very enlightening 


teacher. However, a convers 

Was overheard between Ann and a fellow class member at the 

Christmas party at the teacher's home. The teacher had played 
You, from The King and I* asa 


the record, Getting to Know 
her feelings about the class. At one point the 


ame class was a very quiet, unassum- 


a distinct surprise to the 


Way of expressing 
Words are: 


Getting to know you, getting to feel free and easy— 


When I am with you, getting to know what to say. 

Haven't you noticed? Suddenly Im bright and breezy— 
Because of all the beautiful and new things 

I'm learning about you day by day. 

around the fireplace, had picked it 
Ann and Dell were washing 
“Funny, isn't it, 


lhe group, seated on the floor 
and over. Later 
nn was heard to say, 
me, too. Now that Im chairman, 
y. and I'm getting to know what to 
ezy. I guess it'sreally because Lam 
day." Had the emphasis 


Up and sung it over 
dishes in the kitchen, and A 
but that’s the way it is with 

Im getting to feel free and eas 
say, and I do feel bright and bre 
learning things about all of yo 


been placed on electing only tho 


————— 
lgers and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd, William- 


4 Copyright © 1951 by Richard Roc ( 
and allied rights. 


u every 
se whom the class members felt 


son Music Inc., owner of publication 
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were best qualified, neither of these girls would have been 
chosen. Yet both were excellent chairmen. 


A point that would seem to be unnecessary to make, but which 
is frequently violated by the teacher is that, the class having 
elected officers, they should be given opportunities to function. 
No matter how long a teacher has worked in a democratic class- 
room, he must watch himself to see that he does not take from 
pupils the rights of their offices. Too often a chairman waits for 
the teacher to tell him what the teacher wants done, even though 
a schedule for the week has been planned by the class. Or perhaps 
the teacher says to the treasurer, “Let me have the money. ri 
take care of it." On reading days he tells the librarian which 
group is to go to the bookshelves first, second, and so forth, in- 
stead of giving the librarian an opportunity to fulfill this re- 
sponsibility. Unless the officers are free to assume their obliga- 
tions, the election has been wholly a sham. 

Parliamentary procedure. A question is frequently raised rela- 
tive to the use of parliamentary procedure. Many teachers feel 
that parliamentary rules must be followed in detail, and that a 
violation of such rules negates democratic activity. If one is only 
interested in the surface aspects of democratic skills and tech- 
niques, it becomes necessary to follow rigidly the rules of order. 
If, however, it is the spirit and feel of democracy that is of vital 
concern, it is quite possible to operate with a minimum number 
of rules, at least at the beginning. It is not long before boys and 
girls become aware of the fact that some pattern of operation 
needs to be established if they are going to carry on any reason- 
able amount of business. 

When this happens they can be introduced to parliamentary 
procedure either through the film, Parliamentary Procedures in 
Action? or through such a book as, So You Were Ele 


ž x cted, OY 
Robert's Rules of Order." The film de 


als with a high school 
5 Coronet Films. 


6 Virginia Bailard and Harry C. McKown, So You Were Eléctsd! Wiar Nadie: 
Whittlesey House, 1946). ed (New York: 


Henry Martyn Roberts, Robert's Rules of Order (Chicago: Scott Foresman and 
Company, 1951). Pus 
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dramatics club conducting a meeting and follows parliamentary 

procedure in detail. From discussions of these sources, decisions 

can be reached as to the pattern the class will follow. A ninth- 
grade class decided upon the following plan as its order of busi- 
ness during a business meeting. 

Order of Business: 
1. The meeting is 
2. The minutes are read by the secretary. 

3. The list of absent members is read by the clerk. 
4. The old business is completed: 

a. Committee reports 

b. Other unfinished matters 

New business is considered. 

- The meeting is adjourned. 


led to order by the president. 


an 


The class then considered the procedures of business meetings 
as shown in the film and books on parliamentary procedure. In 
addition, several pupils attended various school club meetings 
and reported to the class the different methods of carrying on a 
meeting. From these, with the help of the teacher, they prepared 
a simple model plan for a business meeting to serve as a guide. 
This was duplicated anda copy given to each pupil. 


» PRESIDENT 

The meeting will please c 

quiet.) The secretary will now re 
(The secretary reads the minutes.) 


ome to order. (He wails until everyone is 
ad the minutes of the last meeting. 


PRESIDENT 
Are there any corrections or additions? 


{If not, the president says, “The minutes are accepted and approved 
, 


as read.”’] 
[Any correction of the minute 
than the one used by the secretary. 


lowed if a correction is made.] 
— 

7 William Clark Trow and Rosalind M. Zapf and Harry C. McKown, Getting 
Acquainted With Your School, The Junior Citizen Series (New York: McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951), pp- 33-34. 


s should always suggest a better way 
The following procedure is fol- 
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FIRST PUPIL 

Mr. President. 
PRESIDENT 

Mary. 
FIRST PUPIL 


I suggest that instead of just saying, “Miss Brown made a few an- 
nouncements,” 


were. 


the minutes should report what the announcements 


PRESIDENT 


Will someone make a motion th 


; as read 
at the minutes be accepted as reat 
and corrected? 


; oen 
SECOND PUPIL (after he has addressed the chair and has bee 
recognized) 


Imove that the minutes be accepted as read and corrected. 
THIRD PUPIL (after he has addressed the chair and has been 
recognized) 

I second that motion. 
PRESIDENT 


It has been moved and seconded that the minutes be accepted. All 
those in favor of the motion raise their right hands. 
(The hands are counted.) 
PRESIDENT 
‘Those who are opposed raise their right h 
(The hands are counted J 


ands. 


PRESIDENT 
The minutes are accepted. The report of the clerk will now be given. 
CLERK 
The absentees are (CLERK reads the names of absent pupils.) 
PRESIDE. 


Is there any unfinished business? 
[Reports or other matters that were left over from a previous meet- 
ing are considered. ] 
PRESIDENT 
Is there any new business? 
[Reports or other matters that were not brou 


ght up in previous 
meetings are considered.] 
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PRESIDENT (at the close of the period) 
Will someone move that the meeting be adjourned? 
FOURTH PUPIL (after he has addressed the chair and has been 
recognized) 
Imove that the mecting be adjourned. 
[This motion is handled in the same way as the motion to accept 
the minutes.] 
PRESIDENT 
The meeting is adjourned. 
[The mecting is not over until it has been adjourned.] 
omplaints were being made by a number of 
srocedure decided upon by the class was 
not being carried out. They felt that there should be an evalua- 


tion of some sort. A committee of four was appointed by the 
ay to do this. They prepared a bulletin 
as the basis for an evaluation of the 
d out by the class. A copy of 
ell-conducted business 


Some weeks later, c 
pupils that the plan of | 


chairman to figure outa W. 
board display that served 
business meeting procedure as carrie 
the order of business and a copy of the w 
Meeting that had been prepared by the class was posted under the 
heading: How Would You Rate Our Business Meetings? In ad- 
dition, the following questions were printed with a brush pen on 


à large sheet of poster board: 


How WELL ARE WE CARRYING Our Our DECISIONS? 


- Does the president call the meeting to order? , 
ad the minutes of the previous meeting? 


- Does the secretary re i / n j 
hen there is a mistake in them? 


. Are these minutes corrected w 
- Do pupils wait to be recognized? 
_ ?- Does the president count the numbe 
tion and those who are opposed? 
6. Is the list of absent pupils read? : ; 
7. Is old business completed before new business 1s taken up? 
8. Is our meeting always properly adjourned? 


9. How could our business meetings be improved? 


oN 


r of pupils in favor of a mo- 


e 


onsidered by the class in a 
mprovement in procedure 
tings were truly function- 


"These questions could have been c 
Seneral discussion and suggestions for 1 
made, However, since the business mee 
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ing very poorly, the committee members felt that every pupil 
should be involved in the evaluation. They suggested that, in 
addition to placing the questions on the bulletin board, a copy 
of the same questions, with space left for writing after each one, 
be duplicated and given to each boy and girl. When the pupils 
had completed the questionnaire, the class was divided into 
random groups of five or six each. The job assigned to each group 
was to consider the responses of all its members and, insofar as 
possible, reach agreements on answers to all of the questions. 
These group agreements were then reported to the entire class, 
recorded on the chalkboard, and discussed by the class as a whole. 
In this way every pupil was involved, and the possibilities for 
recognition of the weak spots were increased enormously. 

As a result, the class decided to have two persons serve as ob- 


Servers at each meeting who would report at the end of the class 
period on the success or 


lack of success in terms of the rules the 
class had est 


ablished. This tended to keep them on their toes 
and very much aware of the techniques they were using. The 
business meetings improved tremendously. 

A class constitution. Invariably there is a class member who 
insists that the class must have a constitution. In some groups the 
idea catches fire and nothing will do but that all important data 
relative to the organization of the class be put into the form of a 
constitution or bylaws. In other classes the idea does not take 
hold at all. Some classes have written constitutions in the ninth 
grade and, by amending them as the need for 
lived by them through the twelfth grade. 
been useful for a short time only. 

Ifa class wishes to write a constitution 
time to consider what items are gener. 


change arose, have 
In others they have 


> it is good to take class 


ally found in such a docu- 
ment. A copy of our national or state constitution placed in the 


hands of each class member is a simple but effective method of 
doing this. A committee may be appointed or elected to draw up 
the class constitution, or the entire class may work on it, different 
sections being developed by different groups. Upon completion, 
each section should be presented to the class for changes, rejec- 
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tions, approval, and final acceptance. It should then be dupli- 
cated in order that each member may have a copy at hand.? 

A tenth-grade class, in its second year in a democratically func- 
tioning classroom, was having serious difficulties in operating. 
There was endless bickering about decisions that were made. The 
Secretary's minutes did not satisfy the members. They finally 
spent many days listening to and discussing a proposal made by 
one of its members relative to the establishment of a Ways and 
Means Committee. The proposal was that this committee under- 
take, as part of its job, to assemble in written form all rules and 
regulations the class had established, keep clear records of all 
Items dealing with the organization and operation of the class, 
and any special procedures pertaining to particular situations, 
such as elections, changes in membe 
and so forth. The idea was accepted. The class, in the succeeding 
for help whenever things went 
s of this group as the guide for 
t, established a set of bylaws. 


rship in certain committees, 


years, turned to this committee 
Wrong, and looked to the record 
all procedures. They had, in effec 


The Ways and Means Committee men 
and were always elected im- 


ibers were considered next 


in importance to the chairman 
mediately following the election of the v 
automatically chairman of the committee. 


ice-chairman, who was 


Daily and weekly planning 


One of the important skills tha 
that is to function democratically i 
needed in many different situations—! 


Week’s work, in the development of an o 
in deciding how to study a problem, how 


are information, or how to present data 
o be done must be 


t must be developed in a class 
s the ability to plan. It is 
n mapping out a day's or a 
ver-all arrangement of 


Work for the semester, 
to collect data, how to sh 
to the class; in fact almost anything that is t 
planned. For this reason it is necessary to provide frequent op- 
Portunities for developing this ability. 

In the following pages considerable 


e 
8 A sample constitution may b 


attention will be given to 


c found in the Appendix. 
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procedures for assisting 


the semester's work anc 
ing 


pupils in setting up a skeleton outline for 
Lin using such an outline when develop- 
specific weekly activity schedules. Without a long-term plan 
that gives direction to the activities, there is the danger that the 
class, remaining on a day-to-d 
of answers to the question, 
without consideration of wl 
low. 'This is 


ay basis, will operate only in ferm 
"What should we do tomorrow? R 
iat has preceded or what should fol- 
an untenable situation. Activities are more ihan 
likely to lack continuity; they are pieces that do not fit together. 
Frequently they lack purpose. And ina short time the procedure 
fails to satisfy the pupils. A second danger lies in the chance ine 
when boys and eirls cease to find this type of planning satisfying, 
or when they run out of ideas, the teacher will take over the job 
and, as in the first few weeks, se 
ceases to be a democratic class. 
As has been indicated, the activities of the 
determined almost entirely by the 
class. During this time it is good procedure to list the day's agenda 
on the chalkboard at the beginning of the period in order that 
pupils may see clearly wh 
how much h 
Within a ver 


: beta en 
lect the daily activities. It the! 


first week or two are 
: Sci 
teacher without consulting th 


at is to be done and, in turn, recognize 
as been accomplished by the end of the period. 
y short time pupils should be given opportunities i 
assist in planning the day ahead. The secretary should take ove! 
the teacher's position as daily recorder of the activities decided on 
for the following day, and assume responsibility for writing these 
on the board at the beginning of the next class period. 

Having completed any introductory unit, such as an Orienta- 
tion unit, a Democratic Living unit, the election of officers, and 
the organization of classroom business procedure, class and 


teacher together should look ahead to the semester, or the year, 


ill indicate the 
hich the class will participate, as well as 
the approximate amounts of time to be devoted to the major 


items during the course of each week. 


as a whole and prepare an over-all plan that w 
kinds of activities in w 


If there are no required units, the pupils may need to be re- 
minded that one of the purposes for which this class has been 
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established is to help them learn to work together in order to 
hey are really eager to find answers. 
part of the time will be spent in 
help to select. If certain items, 


solve problems to which t 
This means, of course, that a 
working on problems they will 
such as specific subject matter content oF specific units, are re- 
quired to be taught in this course, it is important that these be 
listed when the semester planning is being done. Pupils should 
be aware of the limits within which they may have freedom to 
make choices and to understand how much time is available for 
additional activities. 
To set semester planning in motion, each pupil is asked to list 
the kinds of activities that he feels it is important for the class to 
Participate in during the semester, in addition to the study of 
topics that they will help to select or in addition to any required 
areas. The technique described previously may be used to sum- 
marize these lists, namely, to divide the class into random groups, 
the members of each group considering the individual lists and 
coming to agreement on the items that seem most important to 
them. The recorder for each group then reports the final list to 
the class as a whole. A sample list recorded from a ninth-grade 
ng session included the following: 
ne class and teacher together. (This 
the teacher before pupils made their 


core ¢ i 
ore class planni1 


. 1. Study topics selected by tl 
item was written on the board by 
Individual lists.) 

Learn about current happenings. 

3. Have movies for fun. 

1. Read stories. 

5. Have business meetings- 

6. Have parties. 

7. Time to do as we please. 

8. Take field trips to interesting places. 

rk for any class. 

ut which class members are 
the teacher.) 


N 


9. Time to do homewo 
10. Class discussions on problems abo 
oncerned. (This item was contributed by 


Through a discussion of the items on this list, pupils clarified 


the point for themselves that class time was not a play time. This 
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is shown in the final list by the change in their 
use of movies, the shift in the use of a free choice period, and the 


elimination of time to do homework for any class. The revised list 
was as follows: 


approach to the 


Study topics selected by the class 
Current happenings. 
Movies. 


and teacher together. 


oo 10 — 


a. Current events movies. 
b. Movies to go with topics studied. 
4. Free reading. 
5. Business meetings. 
6. Social events. 
7. Free choice time (towork on any 
8. Field trips that help us understand our cl ss work better. 


9. Class discussions on special problems about which class mem- 
bers are concerned. 


project for this class). 


The allocation of time to all of the i 
but it was finally decided to use four or five periods per week of 
the ten-period class for work on problems, dividing the time be- 
tween the topics of their own choosing and any special problems 
that they felt should be considered in class. They further decided 
to spend one period each per week in free reading, a study of 
current happenings, and a business meeting. Films and field trips: 
as well as any other items that would be needed would be fitted 
into the periods to which nothing had been 
more time was needed for a specific activity, the schedule would 
be adjusted to meet this. Social events would be planned as the 
class was ready for them, and would probably be held in after- 
school hours. Free choice time was omitted. As blocked out by 
the class, the general schedule appeared as shown in Figure 13. 

There is a danger that must be recognized in such a blocking of 
future time. If it is considered by either teacher or pupils to be 
a rigid, absolutely unchangeable thing, 


activities listed was difficult. 


assigned. Whenever 


life in the classroom 
can become very difficult and frustrating. If, however, it is viewed 


as a flexible plan that can be changed as the need arises, it serves 
to give direction without forcing every week into exactly the 
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OUR OVER-ALL SEMESTER PLAN 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday | Thursday Friday 
lst Work on Work on Work on Free 
Period Problems 
o Problems Problems | (Some weeks | Reading 
open) 
‘end Work on Current Work on Business 
Period Problems Events Problems Meeting 


Figure 13. The over-all semester plan. 


same mold. There are times when it is necessary to plan only one 


problem work-period on Monday but two on Thursday, or four 


problem work-periods in a row on Tuesday and Wednesday. If a 
current events film is available on Wednesday, but not on Tues- 


day, it would be sad indeed to omit the film because a rigid 


schedule made it imperative to devote a period to current events 


on Tuesday. The only period that this particular class considered 
inviolate was the Friday business meeting. This remained in the 
The others were shifted to fit the needs of 


Same spot all year. 
amount of time spent on each re- 


the moment, although the 


Mained relatively constant. 
As the weeks went by, the class found that time was needed for 


Many things that no one had thought of in the early stages. The 
teacher was well aware of many of these but allowed the class to 
make its own discoveries of its needs as they arose. Some of these 
activities were: 

l. An extra reading period for a special purpose 
?. Help in writing reports 
3. Help in note taking 
4. A discussion period on a ct 
5. A sociodrama to clarify a € 
6. Evaluation sessions 


-ucial school problem 
lassroom situation 


7. A special film 
8. A library period for help in usin 
9. Discussions of, and practice in, g 


g the Readers Guide 
roup techniques 
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10. Planning periods for special activities 
11. An extra business meeting 


The class also discovered that working on problems had many 
meanings. Under this heading they might be doing any of the 
following: 

I. Selecting a problem 
2. Planning for work on problems in small groups 
3. Collecting data 
4. Sharing information 
5. Planninga presentation 
Presenting information to the class 
Evaluating the success of the group 
- Evaluating their personal success 
9. Writing reports 


They found that if each day's schedule did not indicate exactly 
what activities were to be carried on it did not present a cleat 
picture. A fully developed plan for a specific week might be as 
shown in Figure 14. T 

Planning committee. Up to the time of the completion of oP 
over-all semester plan, the daily schedules have been made 
through the combined efforts of the class as a whole and the 
teacher. When the general procedure is clear, most classes object 
to the amount of time that must be taken each week for this. If it 
should happen that no pupil approaches this problem other ess 
with grumbling about the time required, the teacher can raise 
the question as to how else it can be done. Usually some boys 
and girls see the possibility of having a committee work out the 
weekly arrangement of activities, thereby saving the class a great 
deal of time. If no one makes such a suggestion, however, it may 
be necessary for the teacher to suggest trying a Planning Com- 
mittee for a few weeks. Such a group can be appointed by the 
chairman, or elected, whichever seems best to the class. 

A tenth-grade class, accustomed to the use of such a committee, 
decided that it should be composed of representatives from the 
small groups in operation at the time. As a new problem was 


Figure ]4. A planning committee at work. 

selected and new groups were formed, a new Planning Com- 

Jw automatically came into being. This method provided 

Soka Ven useful in planning, since each member was aware 
needs of his own group- 

At the beginning of any class 

ning Committee meets, the con 


an 

à d the teacher whether there are any 

De inc . t : . s 
included in the following week’s schedule. Such items are 


ioe to the list of activities continuing from the present week, 
Bickel committee goes to work organizing these data into a 
a plan: Frequently, when there are difficulties, an al- 
een schedule is prepared by the committee. The two are 

sented to the class at the busin 
Tos time should the Planning 
he final word. Although th 


period during which the Plan- 
amittee chairman asks the class 
special items that need to 


ess meeting. 
Committee be considered to 


e committee members have 
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made considerable effort to weigh the various possibilities, and 
see to it that all important items are included, such a plan "E 
be approved by the class in order to eo into effect. Smenn ra 
seems to require as much time as when the plan was prepared DY 
the class as a whole, but, in general, as the committee learns tO 
anticipate the objections and agreements of the class it moves 
much faster. Without an opportunity for the class to approve 0 
reject, the committee members can become a dominating ane 
and the weekly activities will be their choice and not those < 
the class. . “able 

Such a plan should be posted in the room, so that it is availa i j 
at all times. This may be done on a large sheet of paper or pc 
corded on the chalkboard. In some rooms the artistic talent 2 
class members is utilized, and a schedule is painted on the chalk- 
board with colored chalk paint. The weekly plans are written ie 
with chalk and erased with a cloth or paper tissue, thus leavins 
the basic painted form untouched. 


The selection of the design for such a painted schedule d 
can be made on a contest basis, although the only prize pude 
is the privilege of painting the winning picture on the now 
Everyone with an idea for it prepares a drawing, or, if a boy x 
girl has no artistic ability, but has an idea for a schedule form, : 
asks someone to draw it for him. These drawings are exhibitet 
on a day agreed upon, and the selection is made by the class: 
True, the selected picture may not seem either artistic oF T 
propriate to the teacher, but, after all, he had his chance too, and 
if for a semester he has to look at a cat sitting amid five balls of 
yarn (five days' plan spaces are needed) or a bilious sea serpent 
blowing five bubbles, let him remember that there are worse 
things, especially when the class is tremendously proud of the 
results! 


Establishing class goals 


On one of the first days of the semester, the teacher spent 
considerable time explaining to the pupils the general purposes 
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of the democratic type of class. However, by the time officers are 
elected and the class is organized many have completely forgotten 
the initial statements. The explanation will probably need to be 
repeated. This is a good time, too, to review with the class the 
activities of the past weeks, and to identify the democratic pro- 
cedures that have been used and the democratic ideas that pupils 
have come to understand. An eighth-grade class listed the follow- 
ing: 


We worked in small groups. 
We had class discussions. 
We had business meetings. 
We helped decide things we wanted to do. 
We elected our officers. 
We learned from the movie 
share the power. 
7. We learned that in a democracy 
8. We got acquain ted with each other. 
9. We learned about our school. 
10. We learned that in a democracy y 


sponsibilities. 


aes 


or 


that in a democracy you have to 


a 


you should respect everyone. 


ou have rights and also re- 


The discussion of these class activities was pointed toward the 
ormulated in terms of the 


establishment of class goals to be f 
pupils’ own experiences and on their own level of development 
and understanding. 


TEACHE 
That looks like a pretty com] 
been busy people. Maybe it's time we stopped to se 
Worked well and which didn't. Any suggestions as to where we can 


Start? 


slete list. It seems to me that we have 
e which of these 


STEVE 


T think our class discussions are real good. 


JERRY 


Well, the business meetings are pretty ) 
J sometimes It doesn't. 


good, but when we work in 


small groups, sometimes it works anc 


BILL 
Yeah, like the times when or 


j iness 
nly one or two people get down to busi 
and the rest fool around. 


MARY 


PUN ime and 
That isn't any worse than when one person talks all the time à 


doesn't give anyone else a chance. 

JOE (raid to 
Sometimes those small groups don't work because people are afrai "ra 
say what they think because someone makes fun of everything tha 
said. Those are the times I just keep still. 

TEACHER 
It sounds as thoug 


h there are some 
when we 


areful about 
things we need to be careful a 


: ` ; /ill the sec- 
are m small groups, Let's make a list of them. W ill t 
retary write them on the boardz What's one item to start us oll? 


PETE 

Give other people à chance to talk, 
BILL 

Do your share of the work. 
JOE 

Don't make fun of people's ideas, 

ANN 


Stick to the work that has to be done. 


SUSAN 
Take part in the group discussion. 


- 
Any more? 


ACHER 


BILL 
Yes. I think those small groups won't w 


-jes tO 
ork unless everyone tries t 
understand everyone else 


5 A 5 
s ideas. People always want things to g‘ 
their own way. Everybody’s idea can’t be best, 


TEACHER T f 
What about Joe's point of not making fun of people's ide 
have something to do with Bill's remarks? 

JOE : , 
I think Bill and I mean the same thing, only I said wh 
do and Bill said what you should do. 


as? Does this 


at you shouldn't 
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RUTH 
I agree with Joe and I think Bill's is the way to say 1t. 
[Item 3 is changed to read: Try to understand other people's ideas.] 
8 ) 
TEACHER 
Are there any others that you think should be added? 
MARY 
Maybe mine isn't so good, but I think there is another one that should 
be on the list. Be friendly toward everyone. 


DICK 
Sure it's good. That's important. 
TEACHER 
Any more? 
[No further response.] 
TEACHER 
Let's look at the list now. 
l. Give other people a chance to talk. 
2. Do your share of the work. 
3. Try to understand other people's ideas. 
4. Stick to the work that needs to be done. 
5. Take part in the group discussion. 
6. Be friendly toward everyone. 


Hav j ji ‘her have done some of these? 
Have you been ina group where people 


SUE 
Ih ave. 

JERRY 
Me too. 

TEACHER 


What happened? 

SUE 
Well, in one group Iw ; 
to take part in the discussion. I didn't want to 


as in everyone was friendly and it made it easy 


cha nge groups. 


JERRY 
I was in one group where everyone W 
Stuck to it until it was done. Boy, did we 


orked without fussing and we 
ever get things done fast! 


TEACHER 
Is there any other activity that we € 
are just as important as when we are wo 


arry on in class where these things 
rking in small groups? 
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Joy 


I think we need to do those things when we 
cussion too, 


THE CLASSROOM 


are having a big class dis- 


TEACHER 
Is Joy right? 
[A general nodding of heads followed.] 
TEACHER 
Any other? 
MAE 


We ought to do those things when we have a business mecting, too. 
TEACHER 


2 r - class dis- 
Well, if they are so important for small-group work and for class ¢ 
cussions and for business 


. x se are 

meetings, would you think that these a : 
some of the things we should especially try to learn to do this seme 
ter? 


STEVE 
I guess we'd better learn how 


——: 
to do them or we can't work in grou] 
or have discussions or business 


meetings, 
SUSAN 
I think we could doa lot better if we really tried to do the things 0" 
the list. 
TEACHER 


Let’s watch ourselves for 
cide whether these 
ward this semester. 


= an de- 
a week. At the end of that time we can c 


rk to- 
are some of the goals we really need to work 


No two classes will establish exactly the same set of goals. The 
items included will depend on the activities in which pupils 
have been involved, on the time of the semester at which the 
idea of goals is introduced, and on how cleara 
developed of democratic action in their c] c 
sented too early, boys and girls have little to draw on but their 
earlier years of classroom experiences or the generalized state- 
ments made by the teacher, such as “learn to work together.” If 
not introduced until after a topic has been selected and worked 
through, many more items will be included than in the example 
given. It is quite possible, however, to establish general class 


picture pupils have 
assroom. If it is pre 
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S relatively early in the semester, later adding others, such as 
hings to work toward in taking notes, or writing reports, or pre- 
senting reports to the class. These may be added at the time that 
they become important to the class members. 
ue approach to the development of a goal list is more 
jo . Pupils are asked to respond in writing to the question, 
What things do you think we ought to be able to do, or to do 
better, by the end of the semester?" 

The class is then divided into random groups. each group dis- 
cussing all of the items on the lists of its members. Each group is 
De to develop a list of points on which its members agree. 
Hen are reported to the class and recorded on the chalkboard. 
wth uas. class discussion will eliminate many items as being 
list ae tant enough to place ona list of class goals. The final 
ii uld include those items whose importance Is generally 

8 eed upon by the members of the class. 

This list should be duplicated so that each pupil has a copy at 
hand in his notebook. It is also helpful to record the goals on a 
large chart hung in the room for easy reference. The following is 
the completed goal list as compiled by the eighth-grade class de- 
scribed in its early stages of goal setting. 

Dainai THINGS WE WANT To Learn To Do 
"lass Discussions or Small-Group W ork: 

l. To give others a chance to talk 
- To take responsibility for doing our s 
- To try to understand other people's ideas 
. Tostick to the work that needs to be done 
- To take part in the group discussions 
- To be friendly toward everyone 
A a share our information with others 

rking on Topics: 

l. To collect material from many sources 

2. To take accurate notes 

3. To have sufficient material to 
"e sin select material that fits the problem 

senting Material to the Class: 

l. To organize material so that it is smooth 


hare of the work 


Hs oo NO 


Soc Ct 


solve the problem 
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2. To present reports without reading notes or paper 
3. To speak clearly 
+. To use correct English 
5. To make materia! interesting to others 
In Written Reports: 
1. To use correct English 
2. To include our own ideas 
- Tospell correctly 
- To write neatly 


we oS 


With some groups an individual goal list in addition to the 
class goals may be developed, or an extra item or two for each 
individual may be added to the class list. This would include 
items that individuals recognize as their own personal weak spots 
in which they see need for improvement. It may be a personality 
problem that the pupil needs to do something about such as: 


To hold my temper 


To make pleasant remarks instead of being sarcastic 


On the other hand, 


; : e ; 
it may deal with a more academic difficulty: 
such as: 


To write in complete sentences 
To write so that people can read it 
To get my work in on time 


Items such as these will probably not be listed at the beginning of 
the term, but only as situations arise throug! 
that bring the problems into focus and 
importance. 

Use of a goal list. The list of goals prepared and accepted by a 
class should be used frequently. It should never be considered as 
a completed task and as an end in itself. If it is used merely as 4 
wall decoration ora page in a notebook, it will soon be fo 
and the time spent in developing it will have been largely wasted. 

It serves as a guide when undertaking various activities and as 
a means of evaluation when the activities have been completed. 
Using the sample set of goals recorded on Pages 155-156, let us 
suppose boys and girls are preparing to present their topic ma- 


hout the semester 
as the pupil sees thel! 


rgotien, 
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terial to the class. The five items under the heading, In Present- 
ing Material to the Class, are reminders that they have agreed to 
have their material well organized, to present it without reading 
it from notes or paper, to speak clearly, to use good English, and 
to make their material interesting. This will probably mean that 
at first they will need help in organizing data and in finding ways 
to make it truly interesting, and they will certainly need en- 
couragement in their attempts to tell their stories to the class 
Without reading them. They will, however, have goals to strive 
for that are their own, and can judge for themselves to what 
degree they are succeeding in acl 

When difficulties arise in a small group, the goals relating to 
small-group work may be used for evaluation, and the areas of 
difficulty identified by group members themselves. The list may 
also serve as a basis for evaluation when difficulties arise in the 
class as a whole. It may also be used periodically as an over-all 
Means of evaluation for reporting progress to parents. This use 
Of the list will be described in detail in Chapter 8. 

Unit goals. Goals may be constructed in form other than the 
Overall semester approach described above. M any teachers prefer 
to develop a new set of goals in connection with each new unit of 
Study. There is much to be said in favor of this technique. Goals 
Will fit the specific situation better, and they are more apt to fit 
the changing needs of maturing boys and girls. Probably the 
major objection to this method is the time required for develop- 
Ing a new set of goals so frequently. There isa compromise, how- 
ever, An over-all list of goals may be developed, limited perhaps 
to seven or eight items. These are automatically made a part of 
: vith items that pertain strictly to the new 


hieving them. 


€ach set of unit goals, Y 
Unit being added to the or 
A tenth-grade class func 


iginal list. 
tioned for a year in this fashion. Their 
basic list was: 
Working Together for the Good of the Class: 
l. Respecting each individual and his ideas 


2. Accepting responsibility for work 
3. Sharing ideas pertaining to the problems at hand 
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4. Giving full attention at all times to the person speaking 
Di Contributing worth-while ideas to discussions 
6. Carrying out plans on time 


A ; aes o- 
Fora rather unusual unit that involved the painting and dec 


rating of their classroom they added the following: 
Decorating Our Room: 
1. Do as 
room. 
2. Learn more about pl 
Learn more about c 
4. Learn more 
etc. 


» A < 3 ur 
accurate and careful a job as possible in decorating © 


anninga decorating job. 

olor and color combinations. Hes 
" B . rushes 

about using materials such as paper, paint, brushes 


po 


5. Learn how to combine th 


reach a satisfactory conclus 
6. Learn how 


solution. 


: Pence r to 
e ideas of individual people and 
ion in each small group. sais 
B í ass 
to combine the small group solutions into a final c 


7. Base our conclusions on accura te data. 


Using this same technique, a 
on Conservation of 
its basic list: 


: : K it 
ninth-grade class in an early - : 
1 Y [€ 

Natural Resources added the following 


1. Learn facts about conservation, 
2. Learn to use the library: 

a. Use of card catalog 

b. Use of magazines 

€. Use of encyclopedia 

d. How to take books out 

€. Rules of the library 

f. How to choose the right book 

- How to find pamphlets and clippings 

3. Learn how to record our in formation. 
4. Develop ability to express our ide 


as on conservation in writing- 
By Develop ability to express our ide: 


as on conservation orally. 

Changing a goal list. A goal list is not sacred. A cl 
feel that it is quite possible to add to 1t, change the y 
any item, delete one that no longer seems to have m 


change the form of a single point, section, or even 


ass should 
vording of 
eaning, OT 
the entire 
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document. Such shifting is especially valuable if the class con- 
tinues with the same teacher for several semesters. No class 
should continue a second semester without a careful re-examina- 
tion of its goals. Boys and girls are a semester older and have an 
additional semester of experience behind them. The new goals 
should point the way to still wider experiences. 


Conclusion 


The activities described in this chapter need not all be carried 
out within the first few weeks. A number of them can be de- 
veloped at a later time. If a class decides to write a constitution, 
Work on this can be carried on over a considerable length of time 
assigned to problem work. The same is true of 
eekly schedule on the chalk- 
procedure will more 


in periods not 
making a painted form for the w 
board. The development of parliamentary 
than likely be an outgrowth of the class’ experiences in conduct- 
ing a number of business meetings, and so will appear later. 

The Planning Committee, too, may not evolve for quite some 
time. The establishment of goals, although best developed fairly 
carly, may be held off for a few weeks, especially if it seems that 
the class needs a shift away from an activity such as this, since it 
involves considerable class discussion. A restless class will not do 
a good job. While still completing activities dealing with organi- 
zation, it is possible to move into the area of selection of prob- 
lems for study much sooner than the contents of this chapter 


Might lead one to believe. : 

Pupil-teacher planning is often misinterpreted. To some it 

means giving pupils freedom of choice without limits, which is 
d . 

and can only result in a 


laissez-faire or license, not democracy, 
on. To others it means presenting the 


at pupils will agree to them. This 
1s an autocratic procedure even when benevolently handled, with 
pupils learning only to figure out what the teacher wants and 
then to follow blindly. ? Jeither of these is a means of developing 


a democratically functioning class of boys an 


Chaotic classroom situati 
teacher’s plans in such a way th 


d girls who are learn- 
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ing to make wise decisions and to share both power and respect 
with others, the teacher included. : 

It is quite true that a certain predetermined foundation has 
deliberately been laid during the first few weeks, but it is a foun- 
dation upon which the class may now safely build its democratic 
future. In the first weeks there has been little pupil-teacher plan- 
ning. It was largely teacher controlled but gradually He 
the direction of shared planning. It is only by starting jen 
schoolroom experiences and procedures with which pupils are 
familiar that it is possibl 


s ra- 
e to move on to a new concept of opera 
tion. 


s à 3 r racy, has 
By the time a class has examined the ideas of democracy, hé 
decided upon its rights 


ar sess X Š room 
and responsibilities within the classroom, 
has organized, elected i 


ts officers, and has established its goals, ag 
has had the Opportunity to make many decisions. Boys and girls 
have gradually come to see the teacher as a member of the group. 
older and more experienced, a person with many ideas to share 
with them, but also willing to consider and work with them on 
their ideas and plans. Class activities are now not planned by gs 
teacher, nor planned solely by the pupils, but teacher and pupils 
are learning to plan and work together. 


A Problem to Work On 


LT THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS LITTLE HAS BEEN SAID 
The emphasis rather has been on 


about actual subject matter. 
ping the basic skills of 


methods of initiating procedures for develo 
democratic living involved in working together on common 
problems. It is, of course, necessary, if one is to learn to use such 
procedures, and to become skillful in applying them, to solve real 
problems. 

The word problem, as applied to educational method, is some- 
What loosely used, but tends to follow the dictionary definitions: 
a question proposed for solution, specifically, (1) a question pro- 
pounded for academic discussion; (2) a perplexing question or 


Situation.! It may bea controversial question to be debated, or 
an individual or a group wishes 


It may be any question to which 
“How does a telephone work?" 


to find an answer, for example, 
Or “What was life like in ancient Egypt?” 

The problems selected for class study, as well as the methods 
Used in selecting them, depend in part on whether or not there 


is a required cour: study. In many classes, particularly those 
equired course of study : 
e, or general education, there are no 


listed as core, basic living ; 
Prescribed areas of study, textbooks, or other subject matter 
be selected by teacher 


limitations. In such classes, problems may 
and pupils cooperatively, the process of selection itself being 
considered a valuable learning experience. In other classes, 


1 Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language. 
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broad problem areas are designated by the teaching staff on the 
basis of research on adolescent growth 


on the societal needs of adolescents. In 
Specific areas are assigned to different gr: 
others any area on the list may be selecte 

An example of areas that are designated for a given grade 


: s B ; " es 
level is the following, a series assigned to ninth-grade core class 
in Prince George's County, Maryland:? 


and development and 
some school systems, 
ade levels, whereas 1n 
d at any grade level. 


1. Democracy—A Bal 
2. Living Together ir 
3. Finding Our Place 
4, Achieving and Mai 


ance between Rights and Responsibilities 
1 Prince George's Coun ty 

in the World at Work 

ntaining Good Family Relationships 


$ 2 - ;el 
An example of a series designed for use at any grade lev 


(7-12) is that developed at University School, The Ohio State 
University. 


- Problems of School Livin 

Problems of Healthful Living 

Problems of Communication 

Problems of Government 

Problems of Producer-Consumer Economics 
Problems of Conservation of Resources 
Problems of Values and Beliefs 


Problems of Human Behavior (Understanding Self and Others) 

Problems of Conflicting Ideologies 

- Problems of Education 

- Problems of Occupations (Selection and Preparation for) 

. Problems of a Developing Cultural Heritage ¥ 

- Problems of Social Relationships in a Rapidly Changing 5° 
ciety. 

Problems of Living in the Atomic Age 


DONDU wD 


= = = 
o N = 


14. 


The most common classroom practice is to limit the problems 


to one area, American history for example, or civics, or English 


? Board of Education of Prince George's County, Handbook 
Upper Marlboro, Mar yland, 1955), p. 8. Bais , 
: 2 The Faculty of the Unive sity School, A Description of Curricular Experiences 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1956), p. 18. 


for Core Teachers 
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literature. But no matter how rigid the restrictions, it is possible 
to use some pupil-teacher planning of both content and method 
of study, the amount of such cooperative planning increasing 
as the limits of the subject matter that may be covered and of 
the materials that may be used are widened. 

A further determining factor in the selection of problems, 
anda very pertinent one, is the degree to which the teacher is 
Willing to accept the values and purposes of the democratic proc- 
ess. If he has faith in cooperative procedures, he will use pupil- 
teacher planning techniques in the selection of study problems 
as much as possible within the imposed limits of the curricular 


Structure, 


Establishing criteria 

A preliminary step in all classrooms in which pupils have any 
degree of choice is the establishment of criteria for the selection 
of problems. Such criteria serve as a yardstick against which the 
Worth of suggested problems can be measured. Unless time is 
taken to determine the points that should be considered in se- 
lecting problems, pupils will only too often make choices with 
ittle or no serious thought, and will base them solely on their 
e interests. As a consequence, many dis- 
Satisfactions are likely to arise as the unit progresses. — 

Both pupils and teacher should cooperate 1n developing a list 
9f such criteria. Although the number of suggestions pupils can 
"ke may be small at first, or may be lacking in clarity and 
definiteness, a beginning should be made before the first prob- 
lem for study is selected. The list can be revised throughout the 
Year as pupils recognize the need for improvement. In a ninth- 
Srade class in which there were no subject limitations in the 
Choice of problems, the teacher introduced the idea of criteria 


I this manner: 


Momentary or immediat 


oblems to investigate, we need to 
hether or not the problems that 
Vhen you go into a 


Since we are ready to suggest pr 
decide how we are going to know wW. 
are suggested are worth taking time to work on. V 
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store to buy a coat, you consider a number of things before you buy it. 
You may say to yourself, “Is this the kind of coat I need? Is it warm 
enough? Is it well made? Do I like it? Is it the right color? Is it differ- 
ent from my last one? Can I 
tions are satisfactory you 
not buy it. 


afford it?” If the answers to these ques- 
are likely to buy the coat, but if not, you do 


Such questions are called criteria. They are standards by which we 
decide whether to buy or not buy. For our choice of problems for 
study, we need standards, or criteria, also; otherwise we may select a 
topic which will have little or no value for us. What are some of the 
things you think we ought to consider in choosing a problem? 

The initial list that resulted from the cl 


ass discussion follow- 
ing this introduction included only the fo 


llowing items: 


- Itshould be one that will be of val 


1 ue to us now or later. 
2. It should be something that we 
3 


are interested in. 
- Itshould be something that we haven't studied before. 
4. It should be one for which there is enough material. 
The fourth item was Suggested by the teacher because of former 
experiences with problems for which little or no material was 
available. It was introduced as follows: 


TEACHER 
Is there another point that we ought to include? What would happen 
if we selected a problem and then could not find enough material to 
help us solve it? 
BILL 
We'd be out of luck. 
MARY 
We would have to start all over and choose another problem. 
JANE 
I suppose we would just have to do the best we could. 
JOE 
Well, that isn’t any good. We would be wasting 
getting anywhere, 
TEACHER 
What could we do to avoid such a situation? 


a lot of time and not 
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GERRY 
Couldn't we go to the library and check on how much material we 


could get before we chose a topic? 
JOE 
Sure! We should only choose a topic if there is enough material. That 
could be another one of our crit—cri—criteria! 
TEACHER 
Does that sound reasonable? 


Heads nodded all around the room and the point was added to 


the list, 

By the time a second unit was b 
that the meaning of the first criterion 
Since it could be interpreted in so many 
Vised several times so that at the end of the ye 
form: 


eing selected, pupils realized 
on their list was not clear, 
ways. The list was re- 
ar it was in this 


CRITERIA FOR SELECTING A Toric 
1. It should be one that will be of value to us now and/or later. 
This means: 


a. It should help us to understand the world in which we 


live. 

Or. ,, b. Itshould help us to understand ourselves. 

or... c, It should help us to understand adult life and its prob- 
lems. : 

Or... d. It should help us to understand the connection be- 
tween life in the past, our present life, and life in the 
future. 


e really want to know about. 


2. It should be something W! i $ 
tudied before or which we 


3. It should be something we haven't s 
w 
vant to know more about. 

1. It should be broad enough so that many 


80 broad that it cannot be completed. 
5. It should be one for which materials are available. 
6. It should be one that will help us achieve our goals. 


may work on it, but not 


n the manner described above is 


An introduction to criteria i 
lected from a specific 


€qually useful if the problem is to be se 
area. Let us assume that choice is limited to the area of Con- 
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servation of Natural Resources in our State. The need to estab- 
lish criteria for problem selection is the same. The only differ- 
ence lies in the addition of a reminder of the limits of choice by 
saying for example, “Our problem this time will be in the area 
of Conservation of Natural Resources in our State. What am 
some of the things you think we ought to consider in choosing 
a problem to study in this field?" 


Problems based on expressed conc 


In a class for w 
quirements, it w 


erns of pupils 

hich there are no specific subject-content Tê- 
ould seem to be a simple matter to select à 
problem that would meet the criteria established by the class. 
Yet this is one of the most difficult aspects of pupil-teacher a» 
ning. It is not easy to bring to light the questions that are of rea 
concern to pupils. At age four and five, a child is agog with ques 
tions; adults cannot answer them fast enough. But as the years 
go by, there is a strange lessening in the number of questions 
he asks, especially in the classroom. As a rule he seldom has E 
opportunity to participate in planning the subject content t 
he is to study. He is told what to study and how to study it, an X 
his questions dry up or, if he asks them, they are too often sid 
passed because they are “not in the lesson." As he Ups 
adolescence, he has scores of questions to which he wants and 
needs answers, but he is not sure enough of himself and of pA 
changes that are taking place in his physical and emotional i 
organization to state his questions. He is not sure that these "d 
acceptable, nor is he sure that others have similar problems. Anc 
any of his difficulties he cannot recognize 


g 

A further difficulty in selecting problems lies with the teacher 
rather than the pupil. Many of us who are attempting wide use 
of pupil-teacher planning have had most of our school experi- 
ences in classrooms where we were told what to study. It is a 
pattern we have grown up with, and now that we are in the 
teacher's role, we feel, even when we don't want to feel this 
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way, that it is our job to tell our pupils what to study. We have 
à guilty feeling that we are perhaps not fulfilling our obligations 
unless we do. 

We are also often disturbed by the nature of the problems 
selected by immature pupils. To us, as adults, they seem trivial 
and not worthy of class time spent on their solution. Without 
ine this is sometimes true. But perhaps we should remember 
that: 


All experience is not educative, since some may not enhance the 
individual for effective living. The teacher must realize that some- 
times the learner has to go through unprofitable experiences because 
he cannot at the moment accept the idea that the experience he wants 
15$ not enhancing. Patience during unprofitable experiences is only 
Part of the teacher's art in leading the learner to more profitable ex- 
Periences, It is in the nature of a detour on the way to goals which 
will ultimately enhance the learner.* 


However, the use of the list of criteria that has been developed 
by the class will do much to eliminate carelessness in choosing 
Problems, The criteria should be considered carefully each time 
à new problem is selected. At the conclusion of the unit, it is 
important that the class consider the value of the experience 
they have had in working on it. In the light of the same criteria, 
has it proved to be a wise choice or not? If not, how can they 
avoid a poor selection another time? 

Many problems, however, in which pupils express concern 
and which seem to be a waste of time to us who are much older 
are by no means trivial to teen-agers. We sometimes need to re- 
call our own interests at a similar age in order to appreciate 
their importance. Then too, a transitory, surface interest may 
be the wedge that will bring to light the child's more basic prob- 
lems and needs. By starting with an area in which he is inter- 
€sted, he can be helped to find his real concerns and to open 
many doors of knowledge and experience that he might other- 
Wise have by-passed. Furthermore, he will learn the techniques 
ary. cation and the Nature of Man (New 


, ‘Earl C. Kelley and Marie I. Rasey, Edw re 
York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1952), p. /9- 
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s y ealing 

and skills of problem-solving more successfully when eie g 

s ; ro ling 

with a problem that he is eager to solve than when struggling 

with one that does not seem important to him. — 

Discovering areas of concern and interest. In Chapter Z . 
: s " 

siderable time was spent in describing methods by whic E 

i i i i i i rma- 

teacher may become acquainted with his pupils. The infor «i 
; wie 

tion assembled through the use of these techniques serve ^ 

i i ring ^ nceri 

one of the earliest means of discovering some areas of s vs 
à Pp m 

and interest from which problems to be studied may late 3s 
i i ire, responses 

developed. The autobiography, the questionnaire, << gut 

unfinished stories or pictured situations, individual confer 
home visits, all give leads that should not be overlooked. 


j T im- 
A section of a teacher's notes taken from such sources was st 
marized as follows: 


Four boys have gone on hunting trips with their fathers. 


Three expressed their enjoyment of camping and fishing. 
One spends his summer on a farm and wants to be a farmer. 
One writes poetry, and three like to write stories. 
Drawing or paintin 
Five have cameras. 
Two have model railroads. 
Six enjoy making models—p]l 
9. Four have trouble 
10. Twelve ex 
high school. 


11. Eight of the girls are be 
12. F 


ome 


aos 


gis the spare time occupation of one. — : 


won 


anes, trains, boats, etc. 
at home with brothers, sisters, or apr - 
press the hope that they will make new frienc 


ginning to date. Six wish they could. 
our express distaste for school. 


13. Three wish they could re 


ad better. hos 
3 à irline hos 
14. Two boys want to be pilots, three girls want to be airline 
tesses, 


In addition to information such as this 


ments written earlier 
wonder’ 


, derived from age 
by the pupils, the development of am i 
elpful as a means of involving the ut 
ent of a list of problems that might be il 
© weeks before problems were to be se 
made the following assignment: 


' list is most h 
class in the establishm 
lected for study. Tw 
lected, the teacher 
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As you know, it will not be long before we will be ready to select our 
problems for study. During the next two weeks I would like each of 
you to watch for things that you read, or hear, or see, or feel that you 
do not understand, or that you wonder about. Let's call it an "I won- 
der" list. i 

When you read a newspaper or a magazine article which you do not 
understand, write the subject or a question about it on your list. 

Listen to people talking on the bus or in stores, and to your family 
and friends. Listen to the radio and television. When things are said 
that you do not understand, or that you wonder about, add them to 
your list. 

Use your cyes as well. When you see things taking place in school, 
outside of school, on television, or at home that you don't understand, 
jot them down. 

Watch your own feelings. Wh 
ations at school, at home, or with your fri 
list. : 

Your ideas will help us build a list of topics that are of real impor- 
tance to you. So, for two weeks keep a record of the things you read, 
hear, see, or feel that you wonder about. 


in a total of 116 questions that could be 


at things bother you in different situ- 
ends? Record these on your 


The lists resulted 
grouped under the following headings: 


Religions 


Teen-agers 
Armed forces 


Personality 

World problems Strikes and arbitration 
Science Marriage 

Politics Racial problems 

Health and safety School problems . 
Crime Inventors and their inventions 


Money problems Russia and communism 
A few of the questions asked were: 
really true friend? 


1. Why is it so hard to finda 7 
ike movies about teen-agers that 


2. Why do movie companies mi 
make all teen-agers look like juvenile delinquents? 
3. If all countries in the world want peace why do they continue 


rete 
making weapons? 


4. How can weather predictions be made days ahead of time? 
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5. How can power come from the sun? 


6. How does a picture on a television screen come from the studio 
to the screen? 
7. Does smoking really harm a person? 
8. Why is there so much crime these days? 
9. Whatare the stars made of and what 
10. Why is the price of an 
others? 


11. Why do prices on meats change from one week to another? 
Sometimes they are higher and sometimes lower. 

12. Why are people in favor of segregation? 

13. How do great inventors lik 
and how long does it t 


are their shapes? . 
article higher in some stores than in 


€ Edison think of their inventions 
ake to develop them? 


14. Where does slang originate? Where do new words come from? 
15. Why can't I get along with people? 


The 116 questions, under their respective headings, were 
mimeographed, and Copies were given to the members of the 
class, in order that they might see the questions that were of con- 
cern to their fellows. Such a list serves as a source of ideas for 
problems that might be studied by the class. In addition, it 
gives pupils confidence to add any questions of their own that 
they had originally been hesitant about including. 

Frequently, failure to find Satisfactory problems lies in the 
fact that a teacher does not utilize the information he has p 


. In such a situation, 
ct questioning only, Although response 
to the question, “What are you interested in studying?" often 
yields little of val tion, too, has its place, and should 
an be used from time to time. 

first problem for study was brought into 
ablishment of the criteria for problem 
mpt to make such a choice, if it is to be 
» Will not be casy, nor will progress be rapid. For 
many pupils, even the idea of participating in selecting a prob 
lem to study is difficult to accept. For this reason, it is good w 


ue, this ques 
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move one step at a time. The teacher of the ninth-grade group 
we have been following said: 


Yesterday we decided that there are four things we will need to 
consider when we select a problem to study. We said that it should be 
a problem that will be of value to us now or later; that it should be 
something in which we are interested; it should be something we 
haven’t studied before; and it should be one for which there is enough 
material. At the end of the period I gave each of you a copy of the 
questions that were asked by the members of this class on the “I 
wonder” lists. I asked you to think about these overnight and to jot 
down any of the topics that you thought fit our criteria. You were also 
to add any topics that were not on the list but which you thought 
should be included. How many of you found at least one topic that 
you felt met our criteria and therefore would be a good one to study? 
—Good! 

I will give each of you an index card. Write your name on it and 
then list the topics that you think fit the criteria. 


e, no special merit except that 


The index card has, of cours 
vortant about an index card to 


there seems to be something im] 
eighth- and ninth-graders. The simple device of giving each pu- 
pil a 3 by 5 inch card for some strange reason lends increased 


importance to the activity. In addition to this, it is a means of 


filing the suggestions for comparison with later lists. 
While the class was filling out the cards, the teacher wrote 


the following on the chalkboard: 
Various class members have said they are interested in the following 
activities or have these problems. Would you like to add any of them 


to your list of topics? 
aviation 


hunting 
fishing model building 
camping model railroads 


getting along with the family 
making friends 


dating 
improving reading ability 


farming 

writing poetry 
writing stories 
drawing and painting 


photography 
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Thus, fifteen additional possibilities were presented. Since the 
original contributors were unidentified, it was easy for a pupil 
to add such an item as getting along with the family to his list 
without having anyone know that it was his biggest problem. 

After a few minutes spent in completing their lists, pupils 
were divided into random groups of five pupils. Each group was 
asked to discuss all of the suggestions of its members, checking 
them against the criteria and eliminating those that the group 
agreed did not warrant consideration. 

The following day, the class list of suggestions was compiled 
on the chalkboard, the recorder of each group presenting those 
areas that had been acepted by his group. As has been suggested 
earlier, it is good to record one item from each group in turn. 
then a second from each, and so on until all have been recorded. 
Opportunity should be given at the conclusion of group reports 
for any individual to add a topic that has perhaps been rejected 
by his group but which he is still convinced fits the criteria and 
which is very important to him. It is quite possible that, had 
he been in another group, it would have been accepted. It 15 
also possible that as the list was being compiled a topic came ee 
mind that had not been thought of previously. The final list, 
including several Suggested by the teacher, contained forty-two 


items, 

l. Radar 15. Life in the sea 

2. Michigan 16. Boats 

3. Holidays around the world 17. Myths and legends 

4. Japan 18. Tropical fish 

5. Prehistoric times 19. Travel 

6. Cars 20. Guns and other weapons 
7. Animals 21. Hunting and fishing 
8. Space travel 22. Juvenile delinquency 
9. Astronomy 28. Making friends 

10. Other countries and their people 24, Etiquette 

11. Indians 25. Television 

12. Future careers 26. Sports 

19. Music 27. Conservation 

14. Photography 28 


- Dating 
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29. Negro-White question 36. F.B.I. 
30. Women in the armed forces 37. Civil defense 
31. United Nations 38. Atomicenergy 
32. U.S. Government 39. History of our city 
33. Volcanoes 40. Stamp collecting 
34. Famous inventors 41. Recreation in our city 
35. Good grooming 49. Prehistoric animals 


In addition to the use or direct questioning and the ^I won- 
developing a list of possible topics 
for study, the teacher should be alert to experiences that un- 
expectedly arouse interest and concern. A class period devoted 
is oral descriptions of books that pupils have enjoyed may iden- 
tify an area in which a number show keen interest. For example, 
When Jim told about a book that dealt with archeological in- 
vestigations in South America, some of the pupils were fasci- 
nated. As they discussed the things Jim told them, they asked 
Many questions about the ancient Indian civilization that no one 
in the class could answer. The teacher, seeing their interest, sug- 
Sested that the topic be placed on the Waiting List, in order that 
the class might consider it when new problems were selected. 
Such a Waiting List, posted in the room, is an excellent way to 
record topics that otherwise might be forgotten. 

: A trip to the Science Institute stimulated a desire for informa- 
tion about minerals in a group of tenth-grade boys. Examination 
Of the teacher’s collection of shells set another group into action. 
An unusual current happening reported in the newspaper 


frequently serves as a starter. A hurricane, a tornado, or a new 
stions that pupils want answered. A 


age drivers can send a class on an 
versial question of teen- 


der" technique as means of 


Satellite may arouse que 
Scathing article on teen- 
€xtensive search for data on the contro 
agers and their driving habits. A film, either classrom or com- 
a springboard into a unit. The Ten Com- 


mercial ; j 
mercial, is sometimes 
started a group on à study of ancient 


mandments, for example, 
Egyptian life. 

Many of these experiences v 
Volved in solving problems st 


vill occur while the class is still in- 
arted at an earlier date. Because 
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these should be completed before new topics are selected, E 
Waiting List is a record of any special areas of interest that ca 
be drawn upon at a later time, -" 

A study of the topics suggested by any class will show l 
wide range of interest. In the ninth-grade list above, many E 
strictly with personal concerns. A few pupils have moved in m 
a consideration of other people. Still other topics are of en 
broader social significance. Over the years, the writer has ld : 
served that generally, in classes where there are no ce 
matter limits, ninth-graders tend to suggest and select persona 
interest areas. In the tenth grade there is a definite expansion 
to include relationships to other people. Eleventh-graders ane 
much more concerned with social problems. The twelfth-graders 
revert to problems that deal with themselves but which a 
to their future—jobs, marriage, handling money, and so fort as 

OF course, the items as listed above are not problems, iei 
they are neither "questions proposed for solution, quet 
propounded for academic discussion, nor perplexing quest oe 
or situations.” They are topics about which pupils have q 
tions to which they wish to find answers. At times problems at 
stated Specifically, as illustrated by the following: 


How is radar used to catch speeders? 
How do jets operate? 
Where are the Indians today? 


What happens in juvenile court? 


; m 

ever, the topical form 
: f e 

e selected a topic or area, th : 
i ithou 
specific problem clearly. Witho 


: im- 
re likely to be scattered and ait 
less, lacking in unity and purpose. 
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likely that sufficient material could be found? What activities 
could be carried out in connection with them? The individuals 
who had suggested the areas, as well as other members of the 
class and the teacher, took part in the clarification. Reorganiza- 
tion of the list took place at this time also. Numbers 23, 24, and 
35 were combined. Number 42 became a part of number 5. If 
number 4 was meant to be a study of the country and its people, 
it could be included under number 10. If, however, number 4 
referred to the present relationships between Japan and other 
nations of the world, it would be better to let it stand alone. The 
resulting list was simpler and much more useable. 

One problem area or more? Whether the entire class will 
study the same problem area, or whether five or six small groups 
will be formed, each working on different and possibly unrelated 
topics, is a decision that must be made before pupils make their 
choices. It is suggested that the teacher may make this decision 
at the time that a class is moving through this procedure for 
the first time. If the method is evaluated by the class and the 
teacher at the close of the unit, they will be guided in their 


procedure for the next unit. 
There is much to be said for either technique. A single prob- 


lem area lends solidarity to the unit and to the class, since all 
are working toward a common goal. It enables a class to delve 
aspects of the problem. It greatly in- 
creases the opportunities for sharing information and materials. 
On the other hand, it is often difficult to obtain sufficient ma- 
terial on a particular topic to accommodate a class of from thirty 
to thirty-five pupils. It is also often difficult to reach agreement 
on the choice of an area. The method used most often in selec- 
ting a single area is to make the decision by majority vote. At 
best there is a small opposing minority, but more frequently 
there is a large minority group whose members are disgruntled 
at being pushed into work on a topic in which they have little 
9r no concern, after having been led to believe that their own 
problems were important. 

Such a situation sometimes arises i 


into a greater number of 


f a class has more boys than 
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girls, or vice versa. Let us suppose that the boys are in the 
majority and have as their choice hunting and fishing, or per- 
haps cars. To the girls, these are usually not only unknown 
territory, but totally uninteresting. Yet if the class is to work 
on a single topic and the choice is to be made on the basis of 
a majority vote, the girls are likely to be forced into a situation 
that they cannot meet with any degree of satisfaction or success. 
If a single problem area is to be chosen, it is extremely impor- 
tant to work for selection by consensus rather than to use a 
quick majority vote technique. 

Several points can be made in favor of organizing a number 
of small groups instead, each working on a different problem. 
It is unlikely that certain topics will be of concern to everyone 
in the class, boy-girl relations for example. In the eighth and 
ninth grades, many girls are eager to look at the problems aris- 
ing from their growing interest in the Opposite sex. But most 
of the boys, and some of the girls, are either completely unin- 
terested or as yet unwilling to express that interest. However; 
if they are not forced to take part in a consideration of this 
problem, a year or so later, many of those who were violently 
Opposed to the study of boy-girl problems will be clamoring t° 
undertake it. It has now become important to them. 

A further point that may be made in favor of the use of small 
groups working on different problems is that the entire proce- 
dure, from choice ofa specific problem for the group, through 
planning, sharing of data, presentation, 
small enough scale to be clearly seen by the group members, and 
a feeling of responsibility develops on the part of each member 
to his group. The question that must be decided is whether it 
is of more value to insist that some pupils follow a problem in 
which they are not concerned in order that an entire class may 
work on a single problem, or to establish separate groups each 
of which will have the Opportunity to work on a problem that 
has meaning to its members. 

Method of selecting a number of problems. Let us again 0b- 
serve the class considered earlier in this chapter. The decision 


Bn, it a 
and evaluation is on ? 
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was made that all members of the class need not work on the 
same arca, but that several different topics could be studied at 
the same time, each by a different group of pupils. 

A further decision, made at the suggestion of the teacher, 
was that a topic must be selected by at least three pupils in order 
to be accepted. Unless a lower limit is placed on the number 
of pupils in a group, either through fear of working with others, 
Or because of honest, intense interest in a particular area, some 
pupil is likely to refuse to work on any topic other than the one 
of his choice. If no one else in the class is concerned about this, 
he works alone and does not have the small group experience. 

A pupil who has a very real interest in a topic that is of no 
concern to the rest of the class members must, however, not be 
lost sight of. He must be given an opportunity to develop this 
interest as well as to learn how to work with his classmates. He 
can, for example, be helped to see how his particular interest 


tles in with one or more of the areas selected by the class, or he 
he may divide his time, working alone 


can be helped to see how 
e and participating in the 


9n his own problem part of the tim 
activities of a group part of the time. 
There are several methods whereby pup 
Choices of areas for study. As discussed in Chapter 3, it is im- 
Portant to use a method that will lead a pupil to select a topic 
that seems to have value for him instead of selecting one merely 
because his friends have chosen it. There should be enough 
Other situations in which he may select his group on the basis 
of friendship so that he does not feel the necessity for selecting 
4 problem for study in this way. One method is to ask each 
Pupil to list the three or four topics that would be most satis- 
fying to him, arranging them in order of preference. These are 


then collected, and the teacher or a committee organizes them 
a group as near as possible 


ils may indicate their 


into groups, placing each pupil in 
to his first choice. 

A second method is that used in the class we have been ob- 
Serving. The list of possible topics was on the chalkboard. Each 
Pupil was asked to list on a sheet of paper the four areas that he 
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i ying directions 
felt would be of most value to him. The following directi 
were given by the teacher: 


i s Ped se you 
As I name a topic please raise your hand if this is one of tho: y e 
have selected. You will raise your hand four times, once for ea 
your choices. 


: T ic that 
When we have finished we will cross off from our list any top! s 
: » H ariar thata rou ‘a 
has less than three votes, since it was decided earlier that a group 
have no less than three people in it. 


In this way a number of topics were eliminated at the d 
the first round. Pupils were then asked to cut their lists to t en 
choices and the process was repeated. The same procedure Y » 
then followed with two choices and finally with a single choic 


x : : 1pils 
Of the 42 original topics, 9 were listed by three or more pug 
in the final count. These were: 


Areas Number of pupils 

Space travel. . . | èa 3 
Juvenile delinquency z 3 
Photography 4 
Famous inventors . 4 
Hunting and fishing 5 
Civil defense 3 
Making friends , 4 
Dating. 5 
F.B.I. 


It sometimes happens that one or two are: ia 
tion of large numbers o 
fishing or Juvenile delin 
pupils selecting them. Al 
beyond which a group ce 
ten or twelve pupils, 
often highly successfu 
of these pupils select 
been more satisf 


each half worki 


as draw the att 4 
f pupils, such topics as Hunting re 
quency having perhaps ten or twe i 
though there is no particular nimhe 
ases to function well, one composed s 
inexperienced in group procedures, is em 
l. Teachers sometimes insist that a BE 
other areas. For the writer it has aem 
actory to ask such a group to divide in gt 
ng on a separate phase of the subject, or €V 
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perhaps duplicating the investigation being made by the other 
group. 

Checking available resources. Before pupils formally organ- 
ize their groups, they will do well to find out whether sufficient 
resource material is available for each of the areas that has been 
selected. Unless time is set aside for this, a group may find that 
it is involved in a topic for which there are no books or other 
resources available, or possibly that those at hand are far beyond 
their level of understanding. By the time this fact is recognized, 
it is not only too late to join another group, but the pupils are 
discouraged and not eager to select another topic. It seems wiser 
to make a survey of materials before the groups make detailed 
plans, so that, if necessary, pupils may select another topic to 
work on. 

To make such a resource check, the class was divided into nine 
8roups according to the choices made. Two days were spent 
locating books, pamphlets, and other sources in the room li- 
brary, the school library, community and home libraries, and 
he possibility of obtaining films, filmstrips, 


M looking into t 
were not 


recordings, and other illustrative aids. The sources v 
read nor examined in detail, but only skimmed in order to see 
Whether they dealt with the topics listed and were understand- 
able, 

A helpful approach to collecting this data is to initiate the 
Class into the preparation of a preliminary bibliography. This 
is a list of all references a pupil can locate which, by title or 
brief skimming, seem to contain information that will be useful 
to him. It is a collection of possible sources of data to which 
he will later refer. Some of these references will prove to be 
helpful, others will be discarded since, on more careful scrutiny, 
the pupil finds they are not suited to his purposes. 

Although it is not necessary to prepare a form on which such 
a bibliography can be recorded, pupils find it very helpful. 

razines, and audio- 


Three separate sheets, one each for books, mag 
ith columns headed as in Figure 15 serve the 


Visual materials, w à À 
ch space as possible, headings 


Purpose. In order to allow as mu 
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may be placed along the length of the paper rather than across 
the narrow edge. The sheets, of a size to fit in the pupil's note- 
book, can be stapled together. 

Under the heading, Place Found, the pupil records the place 
where the material is located, for example: school library, 


PRELIMINARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
BOOKS 


Author Place Found talog | O - not useful 
lumbi 


Mark as Used 
X - good material 
O - not useful 


Title of Article Author 


FILMS, FILNSTRIPS, 


RECORDINGS, MUSEUM MATERIALS 


Number Company | Owned by| To be 
School [Ordered 


Wark as Used 
M sgt terial 
O - not useful 


Figure 15. A preliminary bibliography form. 
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Duffield branch library, home, Miss Janell’s office. The column 
headed, Mark as Used, will be used later as the pupil reads the 
material. Here he indicates with an X or an O whether it has 
value to him in terms of his problem, or not. Unless some such 
indication is made, and references are thus checked off as they 
are used, pupils frequently lose time locating material they have 
already scrutinized. 

The chief advantage in preparing such a bibliography previ- 
ous to starting work on the problem is, of course, that it allows 
individuals or a group to see quickly whether there are sufficient 
reference materials available. A group may then know whether 
it is wise to continue on its selected topic or not. 

Having indicated that resources are at hand, the bibliography 
continues to serve the group in many ways during later work on 
the problem. It widens the pupil’s concept of sources of data, 
pushing him beyond the encyclopedia or a single book into 
periodicals, newspapers, films, recordings, and museum mate- 
rials, He begins to sense that a school textbook, or even the school 
library, is not the limit of his source of information. 

, and one which pupils soon recognize, is that 
device. For 
ard catalog, 


; A second value 2 
In the long run the bibliography is a time-saving 
example, having listed all resources recorded in the c 


tis not necessary to return to the catalog each time another 


book is needed. The data necessary for finding the book has been 
recorded on the bibliography. The same point can be made 
relative to magazine articles. Repeated reference to the Readers’ 
Guide takes a tremendous amount of time. Listing at one time 
all articles that may be pertinent is a much more satisfactory 
Method. A third advantage in preparing a bibliography lies in 
to order films, filmstrips, and recordings far 


the Opportunity > 
may be available when 


enough ahead of time so that they 
needed, 


In addition to these values, a bibliography 
e child to do a more complete and schol- 


serves as a stimulus 


to the intellectually abl à 
arly piece of work. A list of materials usually contains far more 


thar TS i vey in the amount of time avail- 
1 the average pupil can covel 
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i ir i vance 
able. Thus, the brighter boy or girl, being able to adv = 
É ; iabe 
faster, and not having to pace himself by the output of his ne T. 
: : br : ferences 
bor, can investigate a much larger number of the referenc an 
has listed on his bibliography. He does not lack for something 
to do. 
ine. Hav- 
Let us return now to the class we have been following. H : 
ir bibl; j ; : x stock. 
ing compiled their bibliographies, the nine groups took $ * 
; i how- 
Seven of these had found more than enough material. ien d 
ever, had found so little on their chosen topics, Space trave e 
The F.B.I., that the pupils concerned decided either to j sa 
: ues (as oron 
other groups or to select new topics. Two joined the a s 
ache : n o 
Civil defense, one joined the Famous inventors group, and Se 
joined the Photography group. The other three, after chec d 
to see that resources were adequate, formed a new group 
Aviation. (b 
Defining the problem. Up to this point, only the genera 4 
: "n : ese 4 
Ics or problem areas had been selected. Within each of th 


i ; P ‘her briefed 
specific problem must now be decided upon. The teacher br 
the class as follows: It w 


group to reach an 
tended to solve. As 
of all the questions 


ould be necessary for the members ofeach 
agreement on the particular problem 1t = 
a first step each recorder would make a ve 
that the members of the group wanted to as : 
relative to its selected topic. The time limit would be pig 
five minutes. Chairmen Were urged to help everyone in th 
Broup to contribute his ideas, 

Let us join the Civil defe 
was transformed into a rea] 

The group of five appoin 
its recorder. The discussion 


i ic 
nse group and see how this top 
problem. 


, : as 
ted Bob as its chairman and Sue 
ran as follows: 


BOB 


Well, let's get started. I 


" x cide 
guess the first thing we have to do is to de 
exactly what we w. 


ant to work on, isn’t it? 
LINDA 
I thought we had 


vil 
already decided that. Aren't we going to study Gi 
defense? 
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DENNIS 
Sure, but how can we learn all about a topic as big as that in just a 
couple weeks? Seems to me we can only do part of it. 

BOB 
Yes, but what part? 

DENNIS 
I know what I'd like to find out. I'd like to know if foreign planes can 
be detected in time to give us a chance to get away. 

JACK 
I'dlike to know how they can be detected. Who does it? 

BOB 
Sue, you're recorder. You'd better write all these questions down or 
we'll forget them. 


f The list at the end of the twenty-five minutes inated the 
ollowing questions: 


1. Can foreign planes be detected in time to give us a chance to get 
away? 
2. How can they be detected? Who does it? 
3. What can you do if an H-bomb is dropped? 
4. How many ships does the United States have? 
5. How many planes does the United States have? 
6. What can you do if you hear that there is going to bea tornado? 
^ 7. How can they tell that there is going to be a tornado in a cer- 
‘ain part of the state? 
8. Cana city really be evacuate 
attack? 
9. What plans does our city have fore 
10. Can an attack be launched from a man 
omic stock pile does Russia have? 
attack from a satellite? 
an H-bomb do? How do they know? 


d in time if there should be an air 


vacuation? 
-made satellite? 


1l. How much of anat 
12. Could we intercept an 
13. How much damage would 
14. What happens to people who aren't killed? 

15. What does civil defense have to do with floods? 
16. What is meant by fall-out? Is it dangerous? 
17. How does radar help? How does it work? 

18. Who decides where pupils are to 89 during 

School? 


an air raid drill in 
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19. Are people in Russia anxious to come to the United States? 


i i ^ vas s yo ques- 
The second step in defining the problem was set by two q 
tions that the teacher wrote on the chalkboard. 


$ , T 
1. Do you have a number of questions that deal with the same or 
similar part of your topic? What is the subject of these? T 
y ; ESG V ; 
2. Do you have some questions that do not fit with these? Cov 
these be dropped out? 


Each group was asked to go over its list and decide how mue 
two questions could be answered. The teacher moved jum 
group to group helping pupils to clarify their thinking = 

offering suggestions if a group seemed to be having troub €: 
The Civil defense group, for example, was having difficulty, 
since two of its members maintained that the questions dealing 
with the effect of atomic attack had no connection with E 
means used to protect the citizens in case of attack. They n 
to drop these questions, whereas the other three members pns 
them left on the list although they could not give a reason. Th 


; < follows: 
conversation between the teacher and the group was as follo 


TEACHER 
Suppose that a boy falls from 
pulled out a few minutes | 
are there. What does thep 

DENNIS 
He applies artificial respir; 
do that. 


x is 
a boat into the river and when T 
B ^ 1 
ater he has stopped breathing. The po 
oliceman do at once? 


i " ‘ould 
ation. Anyone who knows first aid wo 


TEACHER 
does he do that particular thing? 

JACK AE 
I know! We talked about that in swimming class. Because that's d 
only way to Bet the oxygen that he needs into his blood, until he i 
breathe by himself again. Mr. King says a person's heart keeps 9 


] : " à : - ave 
beating for a little while after he stops breathing, but he has to hi 
oxygen. 


Why 


TEACHER 
Is there any similarity 


t 
between this and your difficulty today abou 
the effect of the bomb o 


n people? 
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A minute or so of silence, then: 


BOB 
Wait a minute. I get it. If you didn’t know what happened to a per- 
Son under water you wouldn't know how: 


SUE 
You wouldn't know what to do. And if you don't know what damage 
à bomb can do 


DENNIS 
That’s it. If the people working on civil defense didn't know the effect 
of a bomb, there would be no way to decide how to protect people. 


At the end of fifteen minutes, recorders reported results to 
the class. The Civil defense group reported that it had two parts 
to its answer to the first question, but that these belonged to- 
gether, There were eight questions that dealt directly with pro- 
tection of people in case of an atomic attack, and three that had 
to do with the effect of a bombing. In response to the second 
question, four items could be left out, since they dealt with 
tornadoes and floods and the Russian people rather than atomic 
attack. Two others dealt with satellites, and, since little or no 
accurate information would be available on these, it was de- 
cided to leave them out as well. The group did not know what 
to do with three other questions that had been suggested but had 
decided that it would be good to wait with these and see whether 
they would fit in later. 

Reports from the other groups showed the following: The 
Juvenile delinquency group found its main concern lay with 
the causes and remedies for delinquency. The Photography 


Sroup was chiefly interested in home development of prints. 


he Famous inventors group discovered that they were not as 


interested in the inventors as in the inventions themselves, espe- 
Cially those that have been developed in the last fifteen years in 
the field of communication. Good camping techniques were the 


Major concern of the Hunting and fishing group. How to make 


a good impression on people was the choice of the group on 


Making friends. The Dating group was concerned with how girls 
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and boys should act on different kinds of dates. History of avia- 
tion was the major emphasis of the group on Aviation. 

Thus each group had organized its questions so that it could 
see its specific problem area clearly. The final step was taken 
the following day when each group stated its problem in a ques- 
tion broad enough to cover the things they wanted to find out. 
Asan example, the Civil defense group concluded that its prob- 
lem could best be stated as follows: What preparations are being 
made to protect citizens in case of an atomic attack? 

Method of selecting a single problem. If a single problem is 
to be studied by the entire class, the method of selection should 
emphasize value to the greatest number. As was indicated ear- 
lier, an effort should be made to reach as complete a consensus 
as possible, rather than to select a problem on the basis of ma- 
jority choice. 

The list of possible topics can be developed in the same man- 
ner as that described earlier in this chapter. It is, of course, 
necessary to eliminate from the list all areas that are of concern 
to only a few pupils. This can be done as indicated in the previ- 
ous section, by voting four choices, then three, two, and one, 
in this way reducing the list to a small number that can then be 
examined in greater detail. 

Another method that may be used is mathematically excellent 
but is likely to be disturbing to some pupils because they do not 
fully understand its operation. This is a weighting technique. 
Class members are asked to give a value of 3,2, or 1 to every item 
on the list. A value of 3 indicates that the pupil feels the topic 
meets the criteria and is an excellent topic for study, 2 that it is 
of some worth, and 1 that it should not be considered at all. If 
this method is used it is helpful to prepare duplicated lists of 
the topics in order to save class time and to avoid confusion and 
errors in numbering. When pupils have finished weighting the 
items, the results are summarized. One pupil may be assigned to 
every seven or eight papers, with directions to record on a 
single sheet the weightings given to each topic on these papers. 
The values given to each are then added, and the total for each 
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topic is recorded at the right-hand side of the page. Such a rec- 
ord for the first four items might appear as follows: 


l. Radar  —1,1,2,1,2,1,1,1- 10 
2. Michigan — 2, 1,3, 1, 2, 2,2,2 = 15 
3. Holidays — 2, 1, 2, 3, 1, 2,2,2 = 15 
4. Japan — 3, 3,3, 2, 1,3,3,2 = 20 


These summaries are then in turn totaled in order to determine 
which areas are of most concern to the entire class. Those hav- 
ing the highest weightings, perhaps seven or eight of them, 
should be considered in some detail before a final choice is 
made. 
Let us suppose that the list from which a final single choice 
is to be made were the same list of nine developed on page 178, 
namely: Space travel, Juvenile delinquency, Photography, Fa- 
mous inventors, Hunting and fishing, Civil defense, Making 
friends, Dating, and F.B.I. How can a wise choice made? The 
teacher's part in assisting pupils to come to agreement on a single 
topic lies in stimulating discussion on questions such as: What 
kinds of things could we find out in studying each of these? 
How are these topics related to our lives? Which best fits our 
Criteria? What resource materials are available? What might be 
gained in each from interviews, field trips, or other such ac- 
tivities? If comparisons are made between the nine problem 
areas on the basis of answers to questions such as these, there 
is considerably more likelihood that the class members will 
reach agreement than there is if the discussion is only based on 
questions such as, “Which one is best?" or, "Which would you 
rather study?" Such questions are divisive, causing individuals 
Or groups to battle for their own interests. Through the dicus- 
sions various topics are eliminated, the choice narrowing as time 
goes on. It may not be possible to reach complete agreement on 
a single area, although every effort should be made to do so, 
Since the fewer the number of pupils who are "hold-outs," the 
more successful the unit will be. Although this procedure takes 
time, it is well spent, since, in addition to making a choice more 
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satisfying to a greater number of pupils, it provides practice in 
the use of criteria in making decisions. 

Having selected the topic, the procedure for defining the 
specific problem, or problems, within this area is similar to that 
followed by the small groups in the preceding section. In the 
case of defining an over-all class problem, however, the entire 
class is involved. The first step again is listing the questions pu- 
pils have in this topic area. The simplest method is to ask for 
questions from the floor, although it is not always a satisfactory 
way of drawing all pupils into the operation, nor of getting all 
possible questions. After the first flurry of suggestions has sub- 
sided, it is helpful to give a 3 by 5 inch index card to each pupil, 
asking each to jot down any questions not already listed. The 
list on the chalkboard serves to prime the pump, and the card 
gives everyone a chance to participate. This entire list can then 
be assembled and duplicated in order that each pupil may have 
à copy to use as a basis for organization, which is the next step- 

The organization of the questions, too, must be on a class 
wide basis. The same questions may be used as when small 
Sroups are organizing their material, namely: 


1. Are there questions on this list that deal with the same or similar 
parts of the topic? What is the subject of these? 


2. Are there some questions that do not fit with these? Could these 
be omitted? 


A thorough discussion of these points should bring together 
questions bearing on the same phases of the subject. As an ex- 
ample, a class that had selected the arca of Juvenile delinquency 
discovered that its questions fell into four categories: types of 
delinquency, causes, prevention, and treatment. From these the 
class decided to state its over-all problem as: What can be done 
about juvenile delinquency in our city? The sub-problems that 
served to divide the class into four working groups were: 


1. What is meant by juvenile delinquency? 
2. What are the causes of delinquency? 
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3. How can delinquency be prevented in our city? 
4. What is being done to correct juvenile delinquency in our city? 


Problems selected from predetermined areas 


In classes in which the problem must be drawn from a series of 
areas that have been determined by the staff, the procedure is 
practically identical with that just described. The only difference 
lies in the fact that in this situation pupils do not develop their 
own initial list of possible areas for study, since they must accept 
the list prescribed by the staff and select from this. Accepting the 
limits of this list, the class may proceed on a pupil-teacher plan- 
ned basis as described in the preceding section, selecting the topic 
within the prescribed areas that best fits their criteria, then defin- 
inga specific problem or problems. 

Other schools assign particular areas, usually three or four, to 
à given grade level. These are studied one at a time, throughout 
the year. In this case pupil-teacher planning begins at the point 
at which pupils list the questions to which they would like to 
find answers relative to the assigned problem area. Here, too, 
the procedure may follow that described in the previous section. 


Problems limited to specific course content 

It is sometimes said that democratic procedures cannot be used 
in a subject-matter class such as history or literature. It is quite 
true, of course, that in these classes the degree of pupil-teacher 
planning is likely to be much more limited than in classes where 
no text is required, nor the specifics of the course prescribed. In 


a class in which classroom work must lie within the limits of the 


subject of a course, but in which a textbook is not required, 


pupil-teacher planning is possible to a relatively high degree. 
The same may be said for courses in which a textbook is standard 
equipment, but where there is no requirement as to how it is to 
be used. A teacher is seldom able, however, to achieve the level of 
democratic classroom living that is reached in some of the classes 


described in the previous pages, since most subject-matter courses 
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are on a one-period time basis, whereas core, general education, 
and basic living classes usually cover a two or three period block 
of time. Thus, time pressure alone is a factor in reducing the 
amount of cooperative planning that is possible. If it is required 
that the class cover systematically a specified number of pages in 
a given textbook in a semester or year, little time is left to develop 
the skills of small group work, to do careful and consistent pupil- 
teacher planning of content or procedure, or to depart in other 
ways from the prescribed subject matter to consider pupils’ prob- 
lems and needs. It is even impossible to delve mucli below the 
surface of the subject matter of the text itself. : 

An even more important factor, however, is the goal concept of 
the teacher. If, in the eyes of the teacher, the sole purpose is to 
teach the facts concerning the subject matter of the course, it is 
unlikely that pupils will be given much part in planning the 
content and structure of their experiences. However, if the 
teacher recognizes that, however important facts may be, he also 
has an obligation to help his pupils learn how to live in a demo- 
cratic society, he will involve them in the development of the 
classroom activities in such a way that the skills and techniques of 
democratic living have an Opportunity to grow. 

Naturally, some courses lend themselves to pupil-teacher plan- 
ning more easily than others. Among these might be listed: 
literature, civics, history, American problems, art, some science 
courses, health or hygiene, home 
care. 


and family living, and child 


If no textbook is required. Let us see how an eleventh-grade 
core class which was limited to the field of American history and 
in which no specific textbook is required developed ona pupil- 
teacher planned basis. The plans that can be made in such a situa- 
tion, of course, depend considerably on the amount of reference 
material that can be made available. If there is no room library 
of maps and historical materials, one should be gradually built 
up. Since pupils are not required to buy a textbook, a fifty-cent or 
a dollar fee is frequently levied with which needed reference 
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sources may be purchased. The teacher needs to acquaint himself 
with materials that can be obtained not only in the school and 
community libraries, but also in county and state libraries. He 
needs to know as well what is available through the audio-visual 
aids department of his own school or system, or of the state 
university, or the state department of public instruction, in order 
that he may give as much assistance as possible to his pupils. 

In the eleventh-grade American history core class that will be 
described in the following pages, the teacher discussed with the 
pupils the degree to which the plans for the year would be de- 
veloped jointly by the class members and himself, indicating that 
the subject-matter limits would be the field of American history. 
Pupils were free to purchase texts if they wished, although they 
Would not be asked to do so. A one dollar fee would be required 
of each pupil in order to add new items to the reference material 
in the room library. Two major decisions would need to be made 
by the class and the teacher together: (1) the method to be used 
in studying American history throughout the coming year; and 
(2) the specific problems to be studied as the year progressed. 

Through these statements pupils were made aware of the 
limits within which they might plan. If a teacher does not feel 
ready to tackle as much pupil-teacher planning as is indicated in 
the preceding paragraph, he should make clear the narrower 
limits within which pupils are free to operate. For example, he 
may feel that he is not ready to have pupils help plan the method 
of Study, but is quite willing to have them assist in determining 
the problems to be studied. In this case, in order to avoid con- 
fusion, the method of study that the teacher has decided upon 
should be explained in order that class members may see the 
framework within which they are to be given choices. 

Following the introductory explanation of the teacher, the 
American history class members were asked to think about the 
first decision that needed to be made, namely: What method 
could be used to study American history? They were asked to 
write descriptions of methods that they felt would be desirable. 


The teacher said to them: 
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Many of you have never participated in planning a semester's work. 
You have always followed the teacher's plan. But this is your chance 
to help find a way of working that you feel is best for all of us. You 
have usually read a textbook page by page and recited on the assign- 
ment in class. If you think this is the best way, do not hesitate to say 
so. If you can think of a better way, tell us about it. 

The papers were to be brought to class the following day. 

A few pupils, of course, had no ideas. Others had several. Many 
were duplicates. However, seven possible methods were sug- 
gested: 

1. Free choice of topics anywhere in American history. Each pupil 
study a different problem. 

2. Free choice of topics anywhere in American history. Small 
groups study different problems. 

3. Everyone buy a textbook and study it one chapter at a time. 

4. Divide American history into periods and study these in order, 
one period at a time. Small groups study different problems in the 
period. 

5. Start with today's problems and trace them back to their begin- 
nings. 

6. Everyone read what took place between certain years, all using 
different books. A different group of pupils can lead discussion each 
week. 

7. Groups select topics such as education, government, or industry 
and trace these from the beginning of this country to the present time. 

The teacher then divided the class into random groups of six. 
Each group was asked to spend thirty minutes discussing the list 
of suggestions that had been made, considering the good and bad 
points of each in an effort to help each person decide which one 
seemed most desirable. The following day these were sum- 
marized, and the class discussed the ideas expressed by the differ- 
ent groups. The difficulties that would have to be overcome if 
various methods were used were discussed in detail, the teacher 
helping the pupils to look ahead as each method was considered. 

The choice narrowed to: (1) free choice of topics anywhere in 
American history, with small groups studying different topics: 
and (2) dividing American history into periods, studying one 
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period at a time in chronological order, and having small groups 
select different problems within the period. With more detailed 
discussion of these two possibilities, the first lost ground because 
pupils were afraid they would become too confused by the lack 
of order, since one group might be concerned with the Spanish- 
American War, while another might be studying the problems of 
colonial government. Almost complete consensus was reached 
in favor of the approach by periods. 

Having made this decision, the question was raised as to what 
would constitute a period in history. The class felt that since 
they knew too little about the sequence of events, this decision 
should be made by the teacher. He accepted the assignment since 
he was well aware that the pupils were relatively unacquainted 
with American history, and for this reason were not well quali- 
fied to make such a decision at this time. 

A similar situation arose when it was time to list topics that 
might be studied within the colonial period. He realized that 
pupils did not know what the possibilities were, and so could not 
anced list from which to choose. However, in- 


develop a well-bal 
f for developing 


stead of taking the responsibility upon himsel | 
such a list, he gave the class experience in methods of gaining an 
over-all view of a subject about which they knew little. He 
brought a number of films and filmstrips into the classroom that 
dealt with various phases of the period. Time was also spent in 
skimming books, both texts and those dealing specifically with 
the period. From these sources a list of possible topics was de- 
veloped by the class. The technique was successful, and it was the 
procedure followed by the class prior to the study of each of the 
following historical periods. 


From this point on, the procedure was little different from that 


described earlier. Criteria were established to serve as guide lines 
in selection. The suggested list of topics was discussed by the 
class, items were clarified, and the list was organized. Each pupil 
then listed the four areas in which he was most interested, and a 
poll was taken. Individual lists were reduced to three, then two, 


then one, a poll being taken each time. The class then moved into 
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groups in accordance with the final choice each pupil had made, 
and a check was made on available resource material through 
the preparation of the bibliographies. This having been cleared, 
each group decided upon the specific problem on which it in- 
tended to work. These were as follows: 


Group I: 


How were the different colonies settled? 
Group II: 

How were the different colonies governed? 
Group III: 


What was the home life of the colonists like? 
Group IV: 


What relationship existed between the colonists and the Indians? 
Group V: 


What kinds of work did the colonists do to support themselves? 
Group VI: 


Who were the outstanding people of this period and what influ- 
ence did they have on life in the colonics? 


If a textbook is required. When a textbook is required for 
every pupil, there is a tendency on the part of many teachers to 
fail to give boys and girls an opportunity to look beyond it. The 
daily assignment is so much easier to cope with than the decision- 
making of pupil-teacher planned activities. The use of a textbook 
need not eliminate all pupil-teacher planning despite the fact 
that it often does. Let us look ata ninth-grade world history class 
as an example of what can be done when every pupil has a text- 
book and the teacher, although following the sequence of the text 
and using it as background material, feels free to move away 
from the usual pattern of page-by-page study and recitation. The 
section to be studied was entitled in the text: The Civilization of 
Egypt Developed Along the Banks of the Nile. The nineteen 
pages included two chapters: Religion, Conquest, and Commerce 


Molded Egyptian Life: and Egyptians Built Foundations for 
Modern Lifes 


5 Lester B. Rogers and Fay Adams and Walker Brown, Story of Nations (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956), pp. 20-38. 
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The teacher had prepared the room to serve as a stimulation 
and introduction to the study of ancient Egypt. On a colorful 
background were displayed pictures of places in Egypt, ancient 
Egyptian costumes, the pyramids, an Egyptian chariot, a funeral 
procession, a temple, and a map of the world with Egypt boldly 
outlined in color. Two small bulletin boards hung at the back 
of the room. The heading on one was Then and on the other was 
Now. The board labeled Then had pictures of a home in ancient 
Egypt, hieroglyphics, an Egyptian costume, a pyramid, ancient 
weapons, and a ship. The board labeled Now was empty with the 
exception of a large question mark in the center and sheets of 
colored paper that matched in size, shape, and position the 
pictures on the other board. Along the window ledges was dis- 
played a collection of Egyptian artifacts and pictures borrowed 
from the city Children’s Museum. 

The teacher took the lead in introducing the study. She was 
obviously familiar with the articles in the exhibit, picking up 
several of them as she moved around the room and telling inter- 
esting facts about them. The geographical location of the country 
Was pointed out on the map, and the pupils were drawn into a 
discussion of the place-relationship of Egypt to the lands they 
had already studied. The class was given time to look at the 
exhibit, and many pupils asked questions and made comments. 
A discussion of the bulletin boards marked Then and Now 
aroused a great deal of guessing, but no one in the room really 
knew how an Egyptian home looked today, how Egyptians 
hat kind of weapons they used. They were fairly 


dressed, nor w A 
d the same as they had centuries ago, 


sure that the pyramids looke 
and that ships must look something like our own. 
The teacher then turned to the textbook, and with the pupils, 


skimmed the pages of the four chapters devoted to Egypt. The 
c headings were read aloud, 


pictures were examined, the top! 
and from time to time the teacher commented on various points 


or told an interesting fact, and pupils also commented and asked 


questions. 
The class was then divided into five random groups and as- 
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signed the task of listing topics that they felt would be good to 
work on. In doing this, they kept their textbooks at hand to help 
in recalling the many points that had been touched upon. Re- 
ports from the groups established the following list of possible 
problem areas: 


1. Geography 9. Home life on farms 

2. Pyramids 10. Egypt and the Bible 

3. Egypt today 11. Schools of Egypt 

+. The Nile River 12. Art of ancient Egypt 

5. Science and inventions 13. Egyptian writing 

6. Customs and manners 14. Egyptian wars and weapons 
7. Religion 15. How Egypt was governed 


8. Home life in cities 


These items were discussed, the list organized, and the selec- 
tions made. Nine groups were set into operation, the following 
topics having been selected: 


1. Geography 6. Art of ancient Egypt 

2. Customs and manners 7. Egyptian wars and weapons 
5. Religion 8. How Egypt was governed 
1. Home life in cities and on farms 9. Egypt today 

5. Education 


Each group decided upon its specific problem and set to work. 
In order to cover all units in the book that were required, a limit 
of four days was set in which to complete the collection of data for 
the solution of the problem. At the end of the four days, each 
group reported its findings to the class. 


Conclusion 


The selection of a problem for study on a pupil-teacher plan- 
ned basis involves five major steps. Unless all of these are in- 
cluded each time new problems are selected, a teacher is likely 
to find the results less than satisfactory. The fulfillment of these 
five steps can be checked by asking oneself questions such as 
those listed below each step. 


l. 


KN 


o 
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A clarification of the limits of choice. 

How far am I, the teacher, able and willing to carry out pupil- 
teacher planned procedures? What are the subject-matter 
limits? What are the procedural limits? Must I use a textbook? 
How much freedom in the use of a text do I have? Do the 
pupils understand these limits? 

Establishment of criteria for topic selection. 

Did the pupils have a major part in establishing the criteria? 
Are the criteria developed for a previous problem still satis- 
factory? How can they be improved so that better choices will 
be made? Are they being used? 


- Development of a list of possible problem areas. 


Was every pupil involved in building the list? Is it representa- 
tive of the pupils' concerns? Has every item that pupils feel to 
be important been included? Have the items been checked 
against the criteria? Were the suggested topics discussed by 
the class with respect to possible specific problems for study, 
and to opportunities for activities such as field trips, hand 
work, etc.? Has the list been organized so that topics that be- 
long together have been placed under common headings? 
Selection of one or more problem areas. 
Did the method of choice focus attention on the values of the 
problem areas? Were the available resources checked before 
final choices were made? If a single area was selected, was the 
decision reached by consensus rather than by majority vote? 


- Definition of problem. 


Were all group members involved in the process of stating the 
j atement of the problem broad enough to 


problem? Is the st Š 
ants to know, but specific 


cover the major items the group Ww i 
enough to limit the study to a particular part of the entire 


topic area? 


Solving 4 Problem 


Tenne TO SOLVE GROUP PROBLEMS IS NOT EASY. 
It includes many tasks that are not a part of the usual classroom 
procedure, such as making detailed plans, using a wide variety of 
resources, taking notes, and sharing information with the mem- 
bers of one’s group. It involves the development of attitudes and 
behaviors that do not lend themselves to quick solutions to prob- 
lems. A pupil does not learn all these in a day, nor in a week, nor 


ina month. It takes time, and endless patience on the part of the 
teacher. But it can be done. 


Scientific attitudes 


Before approaching the specific activities in which pupils must 
engage in order to solve a problem, let us consider the general 
attitudes and behaviors that are basic 
whether this involves seeking an answer to a simple question or 


deals with the study ofa highly complex situation. In educational 
literature, these attitudes and behaviors 


to any type of research, 


are frequently called 
scientific attitudes or dispositions, since they are typical of the 
approach made to problems by the scientist. They are, however, 
not only necessary for the solution of problems of science, but are 
the fundamental characteristics of clear thinking relative to 
problems in any field. Almost all lists of scientific attitudes con- 
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tain the following items as characteristic of the person who ap- 
proaches a problem critically. 


l. Hasa lively curiosity about the world in which we live. 

2. Believes that nothing happens without a cause. 

3. Is unwilling to accept any statements as facts unless they are 
Supported by sufficient proof. 

4. Does not try to solve a problem in a careless or hasty way, but 
makes and carries through complete and careful plans for solving it. 

5. Makescareful and accurate observations. 

6. Weighs all evidence to decide whether it really relates to the 
matter under consideration. 

7. Does not jump to a conclusion or base a conclusion upon one 
Or a few observations, but seeks evidence as long as may be necessary 
in order to find a true answer to a problem. 

8. Is willing to change an opinion or a conclusion if later evidence 
shows it to be wrong. 

9. Respects other people's ideas, opinions, and ways of life. 

10. Does not allow judgments to be influenced by personal likes 


and dislikes. 


Pupils seldom develop such attitudes through direct teaching 
alone, since, like all attitudes, they are intangible, and are only 
accepted through experience that shows them to be valid. Direct 
teaching can be used, however, to provide an introduction to 
such attitudes and behaviors. For this purpose an eighth-grade 
teacher prepared a bulletin board display headed: A Scientist 
Works Like This. Each of the ten statements above was written, 
in letters large enough to be read across the room, on a separate 
sheet of paper. These were attached to the board, together with 


pictures of scientists at work. Across the bottom of the board was 


written: What do these have to do with us? 

The opening response in the class discussion was, "We ought 
to know how scientists work because one of us might bea scientist 
some day." The closing statement several periods later was, "I 
guess everybody ought to try to do these things." The time be- 


EC MON 
1 Francis D. Curtis and John Ur 
Company, 19. p.571. 


ban, Biology in Daily Life (Boston: Ginn and 
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tween the two remarks had been devoted to a clarification of 
each of the statements listed on the bulletin board. Both teacher 
and pupils suggested simple, everyday examples that served to 
throw light on their meanings. At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion, the pupils were asked to copy the list of scientific attitudes 
into their notebooks in order that they might have them at hand 
for ready reference at later times. 

The teacher then changed the bulletin board display heading 
to read: We Have Agreed These Are Important. The line at the 
bottom of the display read: Which ones did you use today? The 
display itself remained unchanged. This furnished material to 
refer to from time to time throughout the next few weeks, either 
for pupil self-evaluation, for class evaluation, or during discus- 
sions of daily class work. When the display was removed from the 
bulletin board, a copy of the ten scientific attitudes, on a large 
sheet of paper, was posted at the back of the room to serve as a 
reminder. 

Another direct teaching device was used some weeks later. 
Each pupil was given a mimeographed copy of the statements 
listed below. The directions, printed at the top of the sheet, were 
as follows: 


Which of these statements were made by persons who are learning to 
think critica lly? Mark such statements C. 


Which were made by persons w 


ho are not learning to think critically? 
Mark such statements NC. 


1. Idon't think we have enough information to decide that. 

2. 'That's the way it happened. Bill was to blame. I talked to a fel- 
low who knew a man who was there. 

3. I'm going to build a dog 
cut it and sce how it turns out. 

4. It was Joe’s own fault that he had 
have started his trip ona Friday. 

5. As far as I can see from the thin 
man have told us and from the 
blame. 


6. Everybody likes to have two reading d 


house. I guess I've got enough wood. I'll 
an accident. He should never 


gs the principal and the police- 
articles in the paper Jay is not to 


ays each week. 
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7. Lets not waste so much time. We know what's best without ask- 
ing anyone else. 

8. I’m not sure that I agree with you. Will you tell me more about 
your idea? 

9. I'm going to build a book case. I've drawn a plan so that I'll be 
sure that it will fit between the windows. 

10. No, I haven't read about it, but I know I'm right. 

11. Mary can answer that better than I can. She studied about the 


City Council last term. 


The teacher suggested that pupils refer to the list of scientific 
attitudes to help them make their decisions. The discussion that 
followed was based on reasons for these decisions. Before the 
period ended, pupils were asked to turn their papers over and 
complete the following: 


As I look back over the last two weeks I think that I have been 


scientific | attitudes in my work in class. 
unscientific | 


My reasons for saying this are: 


showing 


Probably more important than such direct teaching is the be- 
havior of the teacher in the day to day activities of the classroom, 
the discussions, group work, individual conferences, presenta- 
tions, or business meetings. His own belief in the concepts 


stressed in the direct lessons must be evidenced by his actions. 


His consistent response to classroom problems with statements 


such as the following will serve as examples of the application of 


scientific attitudes, and will help pupils to become aware of them 


and to recognize their values: 


1. What facts do we have that will help us make a decision? 
9. I don't know the answer to your question, but I will see what I 


can find out about it. 
3. I think I agree w 

more thought. A > E 
4. Is that your opinion, Fred, or have you reliable information on 


this? 


ith you, Sue, but I would like to give it some 
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5. Where can we get more information before we give Mr. Smith 
ananswer? 

6. Mary's idea is very different from Jill's. How can we test them to 
see what the results of each would be? 

7. Are you sure that you saw everything just the way you have de- 
scribed it? 

8. Why do you feel that would be the best thing to do? 

9. What would have been the difference if we had taken our infor- 
mation from the pamphlet Gerry had rather than the book Joe 
brought in? 


This is far more difficult than teaching “lessons” on attitudes. It 
is the scientific attitude in action, the translation of the attitude 
into behavior, and we are likely to miss many opportunities to 
demonstrate its value. However, without the daily expression of 
the teacher's belief in these attitudes as shown by his actions, the 
direct lesson will be worth little or nothing, for such concepts 
must be tested again and again before pupils will accept and 
practice them. 

Acquainting pupils with such attitudes need not be pegged at 
any specific place in the year's work. Obviously it should be done 
early, certainly previous to beginning work on a major problem. 
The best place is probably in conjunction with an early, minor 
problem or immediately after the selection of the first major 
problem such as described in Chapter 5. The teacher's behavior 
should, of course, show evidence of his acceptance of these con- 
cepts from the first day of the semester, thus giving experience 
with them even before they are brought to pupils' attention. Let 
Us turn now to the specific activities in which a group must en- 
gage in order to solve its problem. 


Making a plan 


Further observation of the class described in the previous 
chapter will illustrate the next steps that should be taken. Thus 
far the class had selected its problem areas; each group had de- 
fined its specific problem; availability of resource materials had 
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been checked. As the period began, the chairman called the class 
to order and the secretary took the roll. The chairman then 
turned to the posted schedule of the day's work as it had been 
decided upon at the previous business meeting, and said: 


Yesterday we decided how we wanted to state our problems. Accord- 
ing to the schedule for today we will work in our groups and plan how 
we are going to solve them. Mr. Greene agreed to help us get started. 
He suggested that we not move into groups until after he has worked 
with us for a few minutes. 


then directed class discussion toward making 
e group problems. He compared this 
in getting ready to go on a trip 


The teacher 
plans of action for solving th 
with the planning that is necessary 
and said: 


If you are goingona trip, you first decide where you are going. You 
also decide some of the places at which you want to stop along the 
Way and the things you want to see. Certainly you need to know how 
you are going to get there and what sorts of things you need to take 
along. Solving a problem is much like taking a trip. It must be 


planned just as carefully or you won t reach a solution. 


When he posed the question, “What sorts of things will each 
group have to decide before starting work on its problem?” the 
following ideas were expressed: 


1. We have to decide what we want to find out. 


2. We have to decide where to get information. 

3. We have to decide how to divide the work so that it all gets done. 
e were the main parts of a well-con- 
the pupils that they had already 
items, since they had already 
ked some material at the time 


Mr. Greene agreed that thes 
Structed plan, pointing out to 
done parts of the first and second 
Stated their problems and had chec 
they were deciding whether there were suflicient resources avail- 
able. He then gave to each pupila mimeographed 815 by 11 inch 
titled, A Group Plan. Six major headings were 


sheet of paper 
ation following each, as follows: 


listed with an explan 
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I. Group membership 
Chairman— 
Recorder— 
Other members— 
This is a record of the members of your group. 

II. Statement of problem : 
This is the final, over-all statement of your group problem. It is 
best to write this asa question. 

III. Questions to be answered 
These are the questions that your group will need to answer in 
order to solve your problem. There will probably be many ol 
them. 

IV. Assignment of work 
This tells how your group plans to divide the work that needs to 
be done, in other words: For what is each person responsible? 

V. Possible sources of information 
This is a list of every possible source of information that your 
group can find. Your preliminary bibliography is a good begin- 
ning on this. 

VI. Special activities 
This includes any activities outside of reading which are under- 
taken by your group in connection with solving your problem, 
for example: 

a) bringing ina speaker 

b) takinga field trip 

c) making models, slides, graphs, charts etc. 
d) writing a radio script or play 

e) bringing in films, filmstrips, recordings 
f) makinga recording 


This was followed by two paragraphs: 


A group plan is just what the words say: a plan made by a group. 
This means that every member of the group should take part in mak- 
ingit. When it is completed it should be a plan that the members have 
all agreed upon. 

As you work on your problem, it may become necessary to change 
your plans. This should not be done unless the group agrees to the 
change. Be sure to record such changes on your own plan sheet and on 
the one you turn in to the teacher. 
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These points were discussed thoroughly and questions an- 
swered. Pupils were asked to keep these sheets in their notebooks 
in order to have them for later reference. Each group chairman 
Was then given two copies of a mimeographed sheet titled, Our 
Group Plan, containing the same six headings as stated above, 
spaced on the front and reverse side of the sheet so that there was 
room for writing after each one. Upon completion, one of these 
Was to be kept in the group record book and the other was to be 
given to the teacher. Mr. Greene reminded them that they had 
listed a number of questions at the time a group had selected its 
problem. This list could serve as a beginning to Item III. He also 
pointed out to them that there might not be enough room on the 
sheet for all their questions: in this case they could write them on 


à separate sheet of paper and staple this to the plan. 
amounts of time to complete 


f assistance from the teacher. 
questions, offering sug- 


The groups required varying 
their plans, and varying amounts O 


He moved from group to group raising 
pupils’ questions. Some groups were able 


ions than others, as well as many more 
producing much more usable plans 
Il-developed plan was that made by 
which was reported in 


Sestions, and answering 
to list many more quest 
Sources of information, thus 
of work. An example of a we 
the group interested in civil de 
Chapter 5. The plan read as follows: 


fense, 


Group PLAN 


I. Group membership 
Chairman—Bob 
Recorder—Sue ' 
Other members—Jack, Linda, Dennis 

IL. Statement of problem 
What preparations are beir 
an atomic attack? 

HI. Questions to be answered . 
1. Can foreign planes be detected in tim 

getaway? 

How can they be dete 

What could you do if 


1g made to protect citizens in case of 
8 


eto give us a chance to 


cted? Who does it? 
an H-bomb were dropped? 


no 


E 
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IV. 


27. 


How is our city organized for civil defense? 

How is our state organized for civil defense? 

How isour nation organized for civil defense? 

Could our city be evacuated in time if there should be an at- 
tack? 

What plans does our city have for evacuating the citizens? 


. How much damage would an atomic bomb do? 
. How can they tell how much damage an atomic bomb could 


do? 


- What happens to people who aren't killed? 

- What is meant by fall-out? Is it dangerous? 

. How does an atomic bomb work? 

1. Who decides where pupils are to go during an air raid drill 


in school? 


- Does radar help? How does it work? 

. How cana citizen help in civil defense? 

. What do the bomb tests show? 

. What is atomic energy? 

. Does the state civil defense department tell the cities what to 


do? 


. If there were an air raid on our city would the state send 


help? 


. Would the state feed and clothe the people who had no 


homes? 


22. Does the national government tell the states what to do? 
- Does the national government give money to the states for 


civil defense? 


. Who is in charge of our national civil defense? 
. Can an attack be launched from a man-made satellite? 
. Cana man-made satellite give protection? 


Could we intercept an attack [rom a satellite? 


Assignment of work 
Jack—How does an atomic bomb work? Questions 12, 13, 18. 
Bob—How much damage would an atomic bomb do? Questions 


9, 10, 11, 17. 


Linda—What is our city doing to protect us in case of an air at- 


tack? Questions 3, 4, 7, 8, 14, 16. 


Dennis—What is our state doing to protect us in case of an air at- 


tack? Questions 5, 19, 20, 21. 
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Sue—What is the national government doing to protect us in 
case of an air attack? Questions 6, 22, 23, 24. 
Questions 1, 2, 15, 25, 26, and 27 do not exactly fit in our prob- 
lem, but we all plan to watch for answers to them anyway. 
V. Possible sources of information 
Library books: public library 
school library 
room library 
Civil defense offices: city 
state 
national 
Films: Civil defense office 
Audio-visual department of our school 


Newspapers and magazine articles 


Mr. Hadley, the science teacher 
The names of books, magazines, and films are on our bibliogra- 
phies. 
VI. Special activities 
Show films to the class 
Make a visit to the city civil defense office 
Dennis can make charts or pictures for us, but we don't know 
now what kind we need. 


As can be seen by comparing the list of questions in the plan 


with those listed at the time of problem selection? many are the 


same, some were dropped. and a number were added. It is some- 
times difficult to get such a complete list rolling. A technique 


that has been found helpful is to ask every pupil in the class to 


write, each on a separate 3 by 5 inch index card, questions that he 


would like to have answered in any of the areas being studied by 
ps. These are then given to the groups. This 


the different grou c : 
) it gives each group additional 


technique serves two purposes: (1 
ideas for its list, and (23) involves every pupil in all problems 
being studied in the class. 

Item IV, the assignmen 
an easy division of labor. 
the questions together so that each group 


tof work, does not always lend itself to 
Pupils frequently need help in fitting 
member is assigned 


2 See pages 183-184. 
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questions that deal with a clearly defined phase of the problem. 
Sometimes it seems wiser to a group to make no division of the 
work to be done. Each member agrees to study all aspects of the 
problem. Other groups will decide that some phases are to be 
studied by all members, whereas certain others are assigned to 
specific individuals. There is no one best method. It is to be 
hoped that, as a pupil works with different groups of boys and 
girls, he will experience all of them. The value of each is de- 
termined by the task that needs to be done. 

For Item VI, special activities, pupils usually have few or no 
ideas at the time the plan is made. As the work progresses, how- 
ever, they begin to see possibilities for such projects and to in- 
clude these in their further planning. 

How a plan is used. The completed plan has a number of uses. 
Especially in the initial stages of solving a problem it serves as a 
"handle" by means of which the members of a group can ap- 
proach a difficult task. The questions help to break the problem 
into its parts, so that pupils may see more clearly where and how 
to make a beginning. It is also an aid in keeping the problem 1n 
focus, holding pupils on a reasonably direct road toward its solu- 
tion. Without it, they too frequently tend to digress from its 
major aspects and lose themselves in unimportant details. 

It further serves as a means of evaluating progress. By checking 
against the assignments they have set themselves, pupils are able 
to see how well they are progressing. Frequently such checking 
leads to improvement of the group plan, so that it becomes à 
more useful instrument. For example, new questions may arise 
or, as the result of the past week's work, it may have become 
clear to the group that certain others have no real bearing on the 
problem and should be dropped. Changes must, therefore, be 
made in the work assigned to some of the group members, or new 
activities must be planned. 


Collecting data 


Collecting the necessary data to solve a problem involves know- 
ing where to go to get information, how to select from a large 
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body of material facts that are pertinent to the problem, and how 
to record these so that they are in usable form. These three 
aspects of collecting data should not be considered as separate 
skills, but should be developed simultaneously. 

Sources of data. Books are probably the most common source 
of data used in the classroom, although they are far from being 
the only source available. Certainly, however, they are nearest at 


hand. Since it is expected that pupils will not limit their search 
an assortment as possible 


class. If the room and 
t materials deal- 


for information to one book, as wide 
should be placed at the disposal of the 
school libraries are not equipped with sufficien 
ing with the problems on which pupils are working, it is usually 
possible to obtain a fairly large supply from the public library or 
from county or state libraries. 

An encyclopedia, at the reading level of the pupils is a must in 
the school library or, better yet, in the room library. Some pupils, 
however, tend to confine their reading to the encyclopedia alone, 
and need help in understanding how an encyclopedia can best be 
used. They may also need assistance in finding and using other 
types of reading material. 

The use of the Readers’ Guide, and such references as World 
Almanac, Dictionary of American Biography, Dictionary of 


Social Studies, and an atlas, will probably need to be taught and 
n on the Readers Guide can 


retaught. An introductory lessor 
arried out by means of the opaque projector, using 


easily be c 
o find the information they are 


sample pages to show pupils howt 
looking for, to understand the arrangement of sub-headings, and 
the abbreviations of magazine titles. Copies of individual refer- 
ences may be typed on paper, each on a single page to avoid con- 
fusion, inserted in the projector, and so studied in detail. 

nen pupils are deep in the problem of finding ma- 


Later, wl 
ard display consisting of 


terial, a helpful reminder isa bulletin bo: 
9 by 11 inch sheets of construction paper, each naming and de- 
scribing one of the many special reference books. Àn example of 


such a sheet would be: 
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Readers’ Guide 


> : : s -— Ask 
Contains names of all articles that are published in magazines. 
for itat the library desk, 


Such a display might be headed: Haye you looked in these? ar 
the bottom, a wise teacher wrote: If you need help in using these 
don’t hesitate to ask for it. A list of such ri 
annotations, may also be duplicated in Or 
havea Copy in his notebook to which he 


or with 

eferences, together witl 
il ma 

'der that each pupil may 


strips 
been Suggested, films, filmstri] : 
i m j m 
stitute valuable Sources of information. a š 
i i n : u 

films will be helpful to the entire class; others will have va 


1 ee ids de- 
only to a small Sroup. If the school has an audio-visual aids 


: school 
rials owned by the scho 
should be obtained and posted where it is e 


: ; a 
ocess by which pupils on 
; : -onsider- 
order materials that are needed. Pupils usually need consid 


. * " NE source 
able assistance in learning to use a film or a recording as a sou 


of data and to select and record the information that is paripa 
to their problems. It is advisable, therefore, to set aside time : 
Practice such skills, so that better use may be made of these 
sources, f 

Exhibit material—pictures, museum pieces, and collections 0 
various sorts—also constitute sources of data that, as yet, too few 
secondary school teachers have learned to t 
glance into classrooms usually shows b 
boards. Sometimes displays serve only to beautify the room. 
Admirable as this purpose is, displays can also be made to serve as 
a major means of teaching. However, their use must be planned 
with care, and class time must be Set aside for Observ, 
study of what is exhibited, so that the potential value ¢ 
Sources may be realized. 

'The arrangement of source material displays is sometimes 
planned and carried out by the teacher, and at other times by 
the pupils. A teacher frequently has pictures on file that would be 


ake advantage of. A 
are walls and bare bulletin 


ation and 
of these re- 
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of help to a class. Whether he arranges these himself or a com- 
ork is usually a matter of convenience. 


mittee of pupils does the w 
that have been borrowed, gen- 


Museum materials, or collections 
erally should not be handled by pupils and would, of course, be 
arranged for exhibition by the teacher. However, pupils, too, 
bring in a wide variety of articles such as charts, pictures, maps, 
models, and samples of substances being studied. These should 
be displayed as they come in if they are to serve as resources to the 
class. If possible, each group should be assigned a space for ex- 
hibiting its materials. If this is not possible, the available space 
can be allotted to groups on a rotation plan. 

As in the case of films, pupils seldom know how to glean from 
exhibits, either of pictures or artifacts, the information that is 
before their eyes. They may enjoy seeing an exhibit of colonial 
kitchen utensils, yet see little value in itas a source of data. Dolls 
dressed as Puritans or Williamsburg belles ellicit no more than 
the remark, “Oh, aren't they cute!" from the girls, and not even 
a glance from the boys. With a little help, pupils can learn to 
use exhibits much as they would use books. Both interest and 
perception are involved in this process. 

In order to assist an American history class in learning how to 
a, the teacher brought three exhibits 
into the classroom at different times throughout the year. The 
first dealt with the American Indians. It included both pictures 
and artifacts and presented various types of weapons, utensils, 
food, and clothing, as well as models of a pueblo, a tepee, and a 
wigwam. These were spread out on tables so that they might 
casily be seen and handled. 

In a brief introduction the teacher reminded the class that one 
of the scientific attitudes they had agreed to strive for was to be 
accurate in interpreting data of all kinds. This would, of course, 


include being accurate in observing things. This exhibit would 
ee to what extent they were de- 


use objects as sources of dat 


give them an opportunity to $ 
veloping their ability to observe 
the pupils examined the exhibit. The only directions given them 
were to look at the exhibit carefully and to write down all the 


accurately. In groups of three, 
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information they could collect from observing and handling the 
objects and from looking at the pictures. When they had finished 
they were to go to their seats. In less than fifteen minutes all 
thirty-five pupils were seated, the task presumably completed. 
The average number of statements collected by a group from the 
entire exhibit was six. With few exceptions, the items listed were 
derived from the pictures. In fact, any number were verbatim 
copies of the descriptive statements printed beneath the pictures, 
such as the third item in the sample list below: 


l. Indians had ceremonial dances, 
2. Indians did weaving. 


5. The Hopi Indians lived, as they do today, on the high mesas of 
the Southwest. 


1. Medicine men made sand paintings. 
5. The Indians raised Crops. 


The teacher then discussed with the class various objects and 
pictures, and raised questions about them in an effort to help 
pupils see some of the facts revealed by the articles, such as the 
differences, as shown by the models and pictures, between a 
domed wigwam with its framework of poles covered with thatch 
and bark, a tepee with its conical shape formed by poles covered 
with hides, and rectangular clay brick pueblos. In the twenty 
remaining minutes of the period, fifteen additional facts were 
recorded on the chalkboard, as well as a list of questions to which 
no answers could be found in the exhibit, but which might 
serve as leads to further observation or investigation, Among 
these questions were the following: 


1. Why did some tribes use wigwams, whereas others used tepees or 
pueblos? 
?. What kinds of tools were used to make arrowheads? 
5. Where did they get the colors to make a sand painting? 
4. Do the Indians today still make sand paintings? 
: Why did some tribes make totem poles while others didn't? . 
6. What does it mean when it says that the Navahos were a nomadic 
tribe? 


? Qt 
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A second exhibit, brought in some weeks later, dealt with the 
colonial period in American history. This time it was suggested 
that groups not only record factual data discovered, but also list 
as many questions as came to mind and any words or names that 
would serve as leads for later investigation. Although the exhibit 
was smaller than the previous one, no one stopped until time was 
called at the end of thirty minutes. Each group had many facts, 
as well as a long list of questions, names, and words, that led to 
further study both in the library and the museum. 

Ata later time in the year, when a discussion had involved the 
Middle Ages, an exhibit dealing with this period was borrowed 
from the museum and the procedure was repeated. This time 
no one finished in less than thirty minutes, and fourteen of the 
thirty-five boys and girls were still working at the end of forty 
minutes, when the period closed. They were excited, had asked 


each other and the teacher dozens of questions, pointed out their 


discoveries to one another, and had so many leads for later study 


that they did not know how to use them all. 

Special books on the subject of the exhibit can also be brought 
into the classroom from the library and placed with the artifacts 
and pictures as further assistance to the class. Pupils examining 
such source materials are shown in Figure 16. The exhibit need 
not be large, but the items should be selected carefully and be 
pertinent to the problems being studied. . 

Ability to see the facts shown in pictures may also be improved 
by detailed consideration of a half dozen or so that deal with a 
problem that is being studied. Shown through the opaque pro- 
Jector, pictures can be viewed by all at the same time. Questions 
such as the following assist pupils in learning to direct their at- 


tention to information-giving details: 


l. Can you identify the people in this picture? How did you iden- 


tify them? 

2. What are they doing? 

3. What are the objects on the table? 
this period in history? 

4. What do the people's clothes tell you? 


What do these tell you about 


Figure 16. Museum exhibits 


are sources of data. 


5. What differences do y 
side of the picture and the 
6. What do their faci 


7. What can you tell about their political views from the posters on 
the walls? 


OU notice between the man on the right 
oneat the table? 


al expressions tell you? 


8. What does the caption of the picture tell you? 

Cartoons that appear on the editorial pages of daily news- 
papers also can be used to help boys and girls learn to interpret 
the pictures they see. The English teacher who asks his class to 
write a story about a given picture, usin 


8 as many as possible of 
the details shown, is 


giving his pupils an Opportunity to increase 
214 
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their ability to read pictures. Techniques such as those described 
above widen tremendously the range of possible sources from 
which pupils may gather information. 

It is, of course, to be hoped that the school library maintains a 
good picture and clipping file. If it does not, room files can be 
developed without too much difficulty. As each new problem is 
studied, both teacher and pupils can be alert for pictures and 
clippings that deal with this topic. It is not long before a quite 
respectable and extremely helpful file has come into being. Metal 
filing cabinets are most satisfactory for storing such materials 
that should be sorted according to topics, and placed in labeled 
manila folders. Inexpensive cardboard file drawers are also avail- 
able, which will keep the folders covered. Even cartons from the 
grocery store will serve the purpose. The important point is to 
have the pictures and clippings. 

An enormous amount of inexpensive and e 
can be found if one knows where to look. Likely sources are 


various city, county, and state departments. Most school libraries 
have or can obtain copies of such books as the Sources of Free 
and Inexpensive Educational Materials which is helpful in pro- 
nge of subjects. A little initiative will 
file to grow by leaps and bounds. 

A further source of information is, of course, to be found in 
the so-called mass media, the radio, television, and public motion 


picture films. Since, obviously, programs on these are not planned 
ass in mind, it is necessary to devise 


programs so that any that 


ven free material 


curing data on a wide rat 
cause the picture and clipping 


With the problems of a cl 
à system for keeping track of the daily 
not missed. A committee, either elected by 
chairman, may be assigned the task 
ng on class problems. 


might be helpful are 
the class or appointed by the 
of listing all programs having any bearit 
et 

3 Sources of Free and Inexpensive Educationa 
Prises Inc., 1955). 

Other less expensive refer 

Free and Inexpens Learning 
and Field Servi George Peabody College 
E Gordon Salisbury and Robert Sheridan, 
side, California, P.O. Box 943). 


1 Materials (Chicago: Field Enter- 


ashville, Tenn.: Division of Surveys 
for Teachers, 1957 ed.). 
Catalog of Free Teaching Aids (River- 
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These can be posted each day. In the selection of such a com- 
mittee, some television and film “addicts” may well be included, 
not only because they are interested and informed, but also be- 
cause the assignment may help them develop some discrimina- 
tion. 

The field trip, if properly used, is a valuable source of informa- 
tion. At times, an entire class may have need for such a trip; at 
other times, only a small group will need the special information 
a trip will provide. Generally a class field trip is taken on school 
time, but small groups, especially in older classes, can often make 
such trips on their own outside of school hours. However, 
whether it is an entire class or a small group, whether on school 


time or beyond it, careful preparation should be made for the 
trip in order that as much benefit as possible may be derived from 
it. 

Pupils and teacher should have a clear concept of the purpose 
for which the trip is to be taken. It should never be just a 
"pleasant thing to do," or be considered a social event. Decisions 
relative to the place to be visited, time of departure and return, 
transportation arrangements, methods of keeping track of a large 
group, and courtesies involved in contacts with strangers should 
be made cooperatively by pupils and teacher. If at all possible, 
pictures and descriptive pamphlets should be obtained from the 
concern to be visited. This material should be studied before 
making the trip. Some companies will send a representative to 
the school before the trip to brief the pupils on what they will 
see. This helps to make the experience meaningful, and is by far 
the most helpful procedure. 

During a trip, pupils can advantageously take notes to w 
they can refer on their return to school, 
cut 814 by 11 inch paper into four equal parts, each approxi- 
mately 414 by 514 inches in size. Four of these sheets stapled to- 
gether makes a small pad for each pupil. If a pupil's name is 
written at the top of each pad, roll can be taken at the time of 
departure by giving out the pads. Those left in hand have on 


hich 
A simple procedure is to 
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them the names of pupils not present. It is also wise to carry six 
or seven extra pencils for the forgetful. 

When making arrangements with the company to be visited, 
an effort should be made to have a half hour at the end of the trip 
assigned to a question-and-answer period. Pupils usually have 
many questions, and it is quite possible that the teacher may be 
unable to answer them. For this reason, an on-the-spot-session is 
extremely helpful. On return to school, at least a period should 
be devoted to a discussion of the trip and to summarizing the 
information collected and its relation to the problem the class is 
studying. 

A seventh-grade class, as part of its study of our natural re- 


sources, decided to take a trip to a paper factory. A committee of 
cord keepers. The members of 


four was elected to serve as trip re 
paper into sheets 30 inches 


the committee cut white wrapping 
wide anda yard long. When completed, these were stapled to- 
gether along one narrow edge to form a ten-page wall chart. A 
sturdy stick, 2 inches in width and 34 inches in length, was 
clamped to the stapled edge in order to give it body. Picture 
wire, fastened to each end of the stick, served as a means of hang- 
ing the set of sheets upon the wall so that all might see the record. 
writing with a brush pen. 


ein: x 
\ isibility was increased by 
he project pro- 


The pages were prepared one at a time as t 
Sressed. The title page read: 

Our Trip To the Paper Company 

ter a class discussion relative to the 


The second page, written af 
d the following: 


Purposes of the trip, containe 


Reasons for Taking the Trip 


This is part of our unit on how we use our natural resources. 


l. We went to see how paper is made from wood. 

2. We want to see what the workers in a paper factory 
3. We want to see what a factory looks like. 
presentative of the paper com- 
1 the pupils. By means of an 


do. 


D. 3 
Page three was prepared after a re 
pany had spent a class period witl 
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illustrated booklet, he had given them a preview of the activities 


they would observe at the factory. The page therefore read: 


What We Expect to See 
We studied the booklets from the com 
we would see these things: 
How the lumber is brought to the plant. 
How the lumber is stored. 
How the lumber is made into pulp. 
How the pulp is made into sheets of paper. 
How the paper is colored. 
6. How the paper is cut into sizes for use. 


pany and Mr. Jackson told us 


? rum w N 


The next six pages described the trip and w 
completion. The contents were deve 
cussion of what had been seen, and served as a summary of the 
information gathered by the pupils. This was recorded under the 
heading, Things We Learned. 

The last page was devoted to 
of the purposes for w 


ere written after its 
loped from the class dis- 


an evaluation of the trip in terms 
hich it had been taken. This, too, was the 
outgrowth of a class discussion. Page ten read: 
Was the Trip Worth While? 

Everyone in our class thinks we 
l. We understand now 


9 


learned a great deal. 
how paper is made from wood. 
We learned what the workers do. 


We learned what a paper factor: 
factories would look different. 
- We learned how to plan a field trip. We 


3: y looks like, but other kinds of 


are glad that we went. 


In looking for sources of information, teachers too frequently 


overlook the use of people with special knowledge and ability. 
Representatives of various community agencies, city depart- 
ments, political groups, churches and other special organizations 
are usually more than willing to lend a hand by coming into the 
classroom for an hour. Within any school faculty it is usually 
possible to find teachers who are well versed in Special fields or 
who have special hobbies or interests. The most frequently over- 


Do es 
> "m 


Figure 17. A parent asa 


resource person. 


looked individuals, however, are the parents. Given an opportun- 
ity, they are usually glad to give assistance. 

In one class, a father who was an outdoor enthusiast spent an 
€vening with a group of five who wanted to know all about camp- 
ed slides taken on a vacation trip to several 
studying this topic. A Ukrainian mother 
e classroom. A German father brought 
class, as well as a piece in process of 
e use of his tools, told about the 
d the class how the actual carv- 

a father who is a policeman 
p of ninth-graders who were 
enile delinquency. 

information from people, 


Ing. A mother show 
National parks to a class 
decorated Easter eggs in th 
Some of his wood carvings to 
being carved. He explained th 
type of wood needed, and showe 
ing was done. In Figure 17 we see 
answering the questions of a grou 
studying a problem in the arca of juv 

Still another method of obtaining 
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particularly those who, for one reason or another, find it impossi- 
ble to come to the classroom is to have the class select representa: 
tives to interview them. It is usually best to send two pupils for 
an interview, in order that each may give the other moral sup- 
port. If this is the first time pupils have officially interviewed 
anyone, the procedure should be carefully planned with the class, 
or there can be a practice run by means of role-playing. ‘Two 
phases of the interview need to be considered, making the ap- 
pointment, and the interview itself. 


A class that was working on the problems of recreation in a 


large city wished to have two representatives interview Mr. 
Jason, the community YMCA director. After discussing with e 
class how to make an appointment, the teacher changed pace anc 


Suggested that they try it out and see how it sounded. 


TEACHER 
Would someone like to take the part of Mr. Jason? (A number of 


hands came up.) All right Mike. You be Mr. Jason the first time. Who 
would like to call for the appointment? Ruth? Fine. 


MIKE (coming to the center of the room) 
If weare telephoning we shouldn't see each other. 


RUTH 
We could sit on o 


Pposite sides of the room and turn our backs to one 
another, 


So it was arranged, and the two played their parts. The rest of the 


class jotted down their ideas of how it could be improved. When 
they were finished, hands were flying. All were eager to try 1t. 
Two more were selected and it was played through again with 


many changes. In the discussion that followed, the order of pro- 
cedure was established as follows: 


1. Tell who you are and w 

2. Explain what the cl 

3. Tell the Person th 
him. 

4. Tell him wi 


5. Give him 


here you are from. 
ass is studying. 


at you would like to have an interview with 


hat you want help on. 


a choice of time but state your own limits, for ex- 


with a member of the community. 


Figure 18. An interview 


ample: “I can come down any afternoon between three and five 


o'clock or on Saturday." 
6. Thank him for the appointment. 


was followed in planning the interview. 


A similar procedure 
ablished as follows: 


The points to be observed were est 


l. Beon time. 
2. Plan your questions ahead of time. 
3. Ask the most important questions. 
Person you are intery iewing. 
4. If there are two intervi 


Don't waste the time of the 


ewers be sure that both take part. Divide 


the questions to be asked. 
En 
5. Take notes. 


6. Thank the person interviewed for his time. 
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Pupils interviewing the owner of a shop in the vicinity of the 
school are shown in Figure 18. 

Taking notes. A considerable part of the time devoted to a 
problem is spent in taking notes on information presumably 
helpful in reaching its solution. Frequently, however, pupils 
have difficulty in understanding and assimilating the ideas ex- 
pressed by a writer and in recording these in their own words. To 
many, note-taking consists of copying passages, sometimes whole 
pages, into a notebook, without either being selective or stating 
the information in simpler terms. Thus, when an effort is made to 
use such data to solve the problem, confusion arises, since the 
pupil has no clear idea of the me 
the material collected is irrelev 

There is, of course 


aning of his notes and much ol 
ant to the problem at hand. 

» no single correct form in which notes 
should be recorded. In teaching note-taking to a group of boys 
and girls, however, it is well to use a specific form, since this 
makes working with a whole class 
The writer has found index cards, 
satisfactory, A sample note c 


a much simpler procedure. 
3 by 5 inch size, to be most 
ard is shown in Figure 19. This 


PE 


Figure 19, Form for notes taken from books. 
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form may serve as a simple plan to follow in taking notes from 
books. 

At the top of the card is recorded the name of the book and its 
author. Immediately below this are a few words which indicate 
the content of the note recorded on the card. At the end of the 
note is listed the page on which the note was found. 

A similar form may be used in taking notes from periodicals 
or newspapers, as shown in Figure 20. The title of the article and 
its author are recorded at the top of the card. Below this is listed 
the name of the magazine or newspaper, together with the date 
of publication. The remainder of the card is completed in the 
same manner as when taking a note from a book. 


fo Yau Want Te bo bee Fishing, Banjamin 
gar Cansroalion e, 1157 


Figure 20. Form for notes taken from magazines. 


class, it is helpful to 


In addition to discussing these with the ‘ 
notes to each pupil 


copy of such sample 
ok. In this way he will have a ready refer- 
a later time. Together with such 


Sive a mimeographed 
to put into his notebo 


ence to use as it is needed at í t 1 
duplicate the following points, which 


Samples, it is good to ] 
class lesson on taking notes: 


should be considered in the 
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POINTS TO WATCH IN RECORDING NOTES 


l. Every card must have a complete heading. 

2. If more than one note is placed on a card, these must deal with 
the same subject as the first note and must be from the same book. 
The number of the page from x 
corded for each item. 

3. The reverse side of the card is not used unless 
complete the sentence on the face of the card. 


4. A note should not be continued from one card to another. Each 
card should be complete in itself. 


vhich the note was taken must be re- 


a few words will 


5. If for some reason you want to remember the exact words of the 


author, put them in quotation marks. Usually, however, put notes in 
your own words, 


It is not easy for pupils to learn to take good notes. They need 
a great deal of assistance, and the teacher needs endless patience 
in teaching and reteaching. During the course of a unit, note 
cards should be called in several times, not for the purpose of 
grading, but in order to discover where the difficulties lie. Per- 
haps there are four or five pupils who are having trouble making 


their notes brief enough so that each can be contained on a 


single card. Others have abbreviated them to such an extent 


that they have no meaning. Perhaps another two or three have 
placed everything in quotation m 


this way, pupils having similar 
às a group. 

If, as is likely to happen, 
what is important to record 
time to work with the enti 


arks. If difficulties are noted in 
troubles can be given assistance 


re class for a period or two. The 
gazine that is available in suffi- 
nay be supplied with a copy; 
is selected, and then analyzed 


i » paragraph by paragraph, on the basis of 
questions such as the following: 


What is the most important point in this 


WA paragraph? How can you 
tell that it is the most important? 
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Is there another important point in the paragraph? 
uu H 
What does the paragraph tell us that is not needed to make us un- 
derstand the main points? 


If no set of magazines is available, a series of paragraphs taken 
from an article may be typed on separate sheets of paper and 
shown through the opaque projector, or such a series can be 
duplicated in order that each pupil may have a copy. It is neces- 
Sary to select material for such use with care. Textbooks and 
school magazines such as Scholastic are usually so condensed that 
almost every sentence is significant. Therefore, these will not 
serve the purpose. 

Another means of pointing out errors in note-taking is to make 
Copies of seven or eight pupil note cards that contain different 
kinds of mistakes and, again with the opaque projector, show 

akes are located, and the boys and 


them to the class. The mist 
girls check their own cards for similar errors. Names of pupils 
vith the cards shown. 


Should not be mentioned in connection v 

Pupils should be urged to ask themselves the question, “Does 
this information help to solve the problem?” If the answer is yes, 
the note is worth writing down. If the answer is no, it should not 
be recorded. From time to time the group can well spend a 
period working in pairs, each member of the pair checking the 
Other's information against this question. Learning to be selec- 


tive when faced with a large body of data is not an easy task, anda 
askill is of slow growth. As boys 


r ease, interest increases 
of course, is used regu- 


teacher must recognize that such 
and eirls learn to take notes with greate 


in gathering information. The library, 
f data being used whenever possible. In 


rking on problems, a group of pupils 
d the library tables using the card 
ks, and magazines, as indicated in 


larly, with other sources © 
Class periods devoted to wo 
can always be found aroun 
Catalog, the clipping file, boo 
Figure 21. Each is busy collect 

Sharing information. The fa 
having selected a common problem, do not truly constitute a 
group unless its members share their ideas, knowledge, and 


ing data on his particular problem. 
ct that four or five individuals, 


FERTITI i 
mE E 


Figure 21. Research in the library, 


talents at all Stages of solvii 
looked, Strangely enough, 
rooms devoted to the use 


1g its problem, is frequently over- 
it is Overlooked even in many class- 
of democratic procedures, 

ee pupils sharing ideas when defining 
lanning for its solution. It is also not 


at a later time sharing ideas when de- 
veloping plans for presenting material to the class. Between these 


two stages, however, lies the relatively long stretch of time during 
which pupils are gathering data, During this period, one seldom 
Sees a group of boys and girls pooling their information. They 
tend to become strongly individualistic. The group has assigned 
to each pupil a separate job for which he is responsible, and he 
goes off by himself and does it. He loses track of what the other 


It is not unusual to s 
their problem and in p 
uncommon to see them 
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members of his group are doing, and, consequently, the group 
often falls apart. 

It is not surprising that this occurs most frequently during 
the data gathering period, for this is more like usual classroom 
procedure than any other phase of group problem solving. The 
School experiences of the majority of pupils involve an individ- 
ual approach to studying. For many years they have heard: "Do 
your own work." "Don't ask your neighbor for help." “Don’t 
look at your neighbor's paper." "Let your neighbor do his own 
Work." The highest grades have gone to the person who had the 
most and best material; therefore, the wise course seemed to be to 
Work hard but not to let others see what was being done. 

When, however, a group of five or six pupils are attempting to 
Solve a common problem, the situation is quite different. It is 
necessary that the members of a group come together frequently 
in order to maintain communication relative to their findings. 
Without this, the over-all problem is lost sight of, and each indi- 
Vidual, engrossed in his own part of the task, forgets that the data 
being assembled by the other members of his group are as vital 
to the solution of the problem as his own. 

The pupil's role during the fact gathering period must be a 
double one. He must carry out his individual responsibility of 
collecting as much material as possible on his assigned area and 
he must be a group member, sharing that information with his 
fellow members and gathering further information and under- 
Standing from them. He must be helped to see that he does not 
lose by sharing, but rather gains from the exchange. Specific 
Periods of time should be built into the week's plan for such 


haring, and assistance should be given in the establishment of 


tec . 4 M 
*chniques for carrying it out. 
Ina ninth-grade core class, the t 


Cept of sharing information, and, 
very impressed with the idea, a period had reluctantly been 


Scheduled for the class’ first experience in this activity. Miss 
ike suggested that each group share the information of its 
‘embers in whatever way seeme 


eacher had introduced the con- 
although the pupils were not 


1 best to them. In order to plan 
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future sharing-periods, the groups would later compare their 
methods and decide which had been helpful and which had not. 

During the period, the teacher moved from group to group, 
saying little, but listening and watching reactions closely. There 
was little variety in the methods of the six groups. Three ex- 
changed sets of notes and read them silently. In two groups, each 
member read all his notes aloud while the others listened. T he 
sixth group was finished in ten minutes because each pupil 
merely told what he had read about, giving no factual data what- 
soever. 

The evaluation period was discouraging. No one had enjoyed 
the experience nor seen value in it. You couldn't read everyone's 
notes. There wasn't enough time. The handwriting was poor. 


People didn't listen to you when you read your notes aloud. It 
was boring. It was a waste of time. 


All these reactions Miss Barnes h 
observations. The problem was to find a way of doing it without 
having it be boring and a waste of time, a way that would give 
everyone a chance to be heard and that would be helpful to every- 


one. Through discussion the pupils reached agreement on the 
following points: 


ad expected from her own 


I. Reading each other's notes silently isn't 
too long. 

2: Having each person read 
good method. It takes too long. 

3. You don't learn any 
he read about. Each pers 

4. Each person shoul 
has found about the pro 

5. Details should be 
stand the main points. 


6. Everyone in the group should listen to everyone else. 


Miss Barnes then raised the follow 
Jerry is in your group. He makes a 
understand. In a Sharing session, w 
Should you ask Jerry to explain his 


à good method. It takes 
all his notes aloud to the group isn't a 


thing if each person just tells the group what 
on should tell some facts. 


d tell only the most important facts that he 
blem being studied. 


given only when they are needed to under- 


ing question: "Suppose that 
Statement which you do not 
hat should you do about this? 
point or let it go? Which will 
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be of most help to all of you?" Although there was wide differ- 
ence of opinion at first, the conclusion reached was that Jerry 
should be asked to give an explanation, because the group mem- 
bers would learn more that way, and Jerry would see that this 
point was not clear without a careful explanation. The class de- 
cided that this would be of help to Jerry later when he presented 
his report to the class. As a result of this discussion a seventh item 
was added to the list which read: 


7. Questions should be asked if any point is not clear. 


A further illustration was presented by the teacher. "Suppose 
that Mary and Jane are members of a group of five people which 
has had no sharing periods. When the group reports to the class, 
à part of Mary's report deals with a point that Jane had described 
a few minutes earlier. Their data, however, do not agree, Mary's 
contradicting Jane's. Neither knew that the other had informa- 


ton on this point. What can they do about ic" 


GUY 
ine 
Nothing, anymore. It’s too late. 


MARIE 
But if they had shared their inform, 
they would have known about it. 


ation while they were taking notes, 


7 MISS BARNES 
What could they have done at that time? 
T GINNY 

hey could both have check 
took their notes. Then they would hav 


ed back to the books from which they 
e been sure which was correct. 


ROB : 
Besides, when a group is giving reports it isn't a good idea to repeat 
Material. They would have been able to decide which one was to tell 
about this point. 


I MISS BARNES 
: t sounds to me as though you are beg : 
ing sharing periods. Let's list some of the reasons for having them and 


SCORE they are worth the time it takes to do the job. 


inning to see some value in hav- 
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REASONS FoR HAVING A SHARING PERIOD 


l. Itgives us a chance to ask each other questions. 

2. We learn more facts about our problem than when each person 
works on it alone. A 

3. We can plan better when everybody knows what everyone else is 
working on. 

4. People’s questions help us to explain our material better when 
we give our reports to the class. 

5. It keeps us from duplicating material that someone else in the 
group has studied. 


6. We can see how the information fits together so that we can find 
a better answer to our problem. 


Although the list above was not unanimously accepted, the 
class agreed to give sharing periods a fair trial. Throughout the 
following unit, the sharing period was set as the first ten minutes 
of each day on which note-taking was scheduled. At this time, 
each person told the most important facts he had collected since 
the last reporting session. Later in the year, when the class be- 
came accustomed to the sharing process and saw its value, it was 
decided to use one entire period out of four as the information- 
sharing time. Both methods were successful. 

There are several techniques that are useful in helping pupils 
evaluate their own progress in sharing. One of the most satis- 
factory involves the use of the 


tape recorder. Each group in turn 
records one of its inform 


ation-sharing periods. The tape is then 
played back, as shown in Figure 22, and the group makes an 
analysis of what has been said. A brief sample of such an analysis 


follows: 
CARL 


Let's see how we made out. You were first, Al, 
(Tape is played back and comme 


AL 
Boy, I sure talked too much! 


nts are made as it proceeds.) 


JEAN 


Stop it a minute, | think you didn't need to tell all those little details. 


Steps in Solving a 
5 
Group Problem 2^ — 


"s shari lata. 
Figure 22, Tape recorder play-back checks group's method of sharing data 


ave had time to finish giving 
Ifyou hadn't put those in, Nan would have had time t g 8 
us her information. 
AL. 
Fhats lor sure! 
(Playback is continued.) 


CARI. ; TM 
idu sti at pi ither. 
‘That was a good question, Jean. I didn't understand that part c 


NAN 3 

; ve were 4 a erested the 
AL three of us asked questions there. If we were all ui : iy 
"est of the class will be too. Don't forget to tell them about that, Al. 
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A second technique that can be used to help pupils evaluate 
their sharing methods is, in a sense, quite similar to the Weg 
just described. One group, preferably a volunteer group, PUN 
out its sharing period, with the remainder of the class serv ing as 
observers. At the close, the demonstration group is given the 
first chance to comment on its own procedure. The class then 
adds its observations. 

Through sharing their information, the members of a group 
keep in close touch with one another and with the activities that 
are being carried on individually. Such a group stands little 
chance of disintegrating before the entire task is completed. 
Learning to share is actually another aspect of the development 
of group operational skills, which were discussed in Chapter 3. 
It is an application of these skills to a specific situation, and 
requires continuous attention to the points made in the earlier 
chapter. As pupils learn how to share information with one au 
other, they learn more about how a group can function in solving 
its problem, 

A criticism often made of group work is that it places too much 
emphasis on the group, neglects the individual, minimizes his 
Opportunities to take responsibility, and that pupils thus trained 
are overly dependent upon one another. Group work in its true 
sense rather increases the responsibilties of the individual, since 
he is not only responsible to and for himself, but to and for his 
fellow group members. Not only must his own work be well 
done, but he must help make a success of a still larger job, the 


group job. Such responsibility tow 
learned, as well as 


schoolroom, is the teacher. The mutu 


give and take of working in a 

an criticism or praise given by a 
group finds himself in all kinds of 
orking with his fellows, and must de- 
and judgment to help meet these. He 


ecoming a truly responsible person. 


emergency situations in w 
velop ingenuity, foresight, 
has a rare Opportunity of b 
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Evaluation of progress 


A record of achievement should be made regularly by each 
group as a means of evaluating progress toward the solution of its 
problem. In addition, such reports serve to identify difficulties 
and indicate to the teacher where special assistance is needed. 
The daily log, as described in Chapter 3, can be used for this pur- 
pose. In its simplest form, it includes only a paragraph describing 
the activities of the day. As indicated in the earlier reference, the 
addition of any questions that members of the group may have is 
most helpful in indicating to the teacher the kind of assistance 
needed by each group. À further extension of the log is the daily 
activity record. This includes a group evaluation as well as a 
Space for comments. 'The group recorder is responsible for pre- 
paring the record. The contents of Items 2, 3, and 4, however, 
Should be determined by the group as a whole. A sample, as 
recorded by a tenth-grade group, follows: 


Dairy AcriviTY RECORD 
D... IN.) 
Problem: What is atomic energy and how is it developed and used? 
Recorder: Ann B. Date: December 8 


l. Activities of group today 
a. Asa group: 

We spent the first period in sharing our latest information. All 
of us had quite a lot of data except Mike. He only told us one 
fact. 

b. As individuals: 

The second period three of us went to the library to get more 
material. Mike and Ed checked clippings and pictures in the file. 
Jane had a conference with Miss Hunter. 

?- Questions your group would like to ask: 

Which of the science teachers could help us most? 

If we wrote a letter to the Atomic Energy Museum at Oak- 
ridge, Tennessee, how would we address it? 


3. How satisfactory was group work today? 
Good — — 
Fair 


Poor 
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4. Comments: 


We are a little mixed up right now. We do not understand 
some of the things we are reading. 


Form sheets for this purpose may be duplicated, the recorder 
inserting a new one in the group notebook each day that the 
group works on its problem. The sheet for the day is easily ac- 
cessible both to pupils and teacher if it is alw 
of the previous one. 

Such activity records should 
turned to the group the follow 


ays inserted on top 


be read by the teacher and re- 
ing day. A brief comment written 
on the paper is sufficient to let pupils know that the record has 


been read. On the example above, the teacher might write the 


answers to the questions under Item 2, and he might jot down 
a promise to hel 


p the group with its difficulties, 
A somewhat different progress shee 
weekly report. It, too, should be duplicated. If both sides of the 
Paper are used, the six questions may be spaced three to a side, 
thus giving adequate room for writing. This is somewhat differ- 
ent from the forms described so far, in that it asks for a record of 
Progress in terms of the amount of material collected and the 


number of sources of data used, as well as the activities of the 
group members, their difficulties, and 


Such a Progress report from a ninth-gr; 


t that can be used is a 


an evaluation of progress. 

ade class read as follows: 
Group PROGRESS REPORT 

Topic: What happened to the Indian 

white man began to settle the] 

Recorder; Leslie M, 


tribes in our country when the 

and west of the Mississippi River? 
Date: February 6 

l. From how many books oy 


magazines have members of you 
8roup taken notes this week? 


Paul: 2 books, | Magazine 

Howard: 4 books, 4 Magazines 
Carol: 3 books 

Lynn: 0 books, 5 Magazines 
Leslie: 3 books 


Our group used 8 different books and 6 different magazines. 
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9. What have members of your group done this week towards solv- 

ing your problem besides reading books and magazine articles? 
We saw a filmstrip on our topic. We got this from the visual- 

aids office and looked at it in there. We studied a map that 
showed where the various Indian tribles lived. We got this [rom 
the librarian. 

3. How much material has been collected by the members of your 
group this week? 


Paul: 11 cards of notes 
Howard: 24 cards 
Carol: 15 cards 
Lynn: 6 cards 
Leslie: 99 cards 


14. Has any member of your group worked on any special project 
this week? 
Howard and Paul have started to make a map like the one in 
the library, but it will be much larger. 
Lynn is writing a play which will be part of our presentation. 
5. Did your group have any difficulties this week? 
There is so much information that we don’t know how we can 
do all of it. 
6. How do the members of your group feel the work is progressing? 
We did much better than last week. 
Group members: 


Chairman: Carol 

Recorder: Leslie 

Other members: Lynn 
Paul 
Howard 


An individual record of progress in collecting data that has 
Proved to be very satisfactory is the Research Record. Each pupil 
keeps his own record up to date throughout the period of time 
Needed to solve the problem. Each day he checks the references 
he has used, records the number of note cards made out from 
Such research, and totals his amount of material in terms of the 
Number of cards. There may be days when nothing is recorded, 
On others a great deal. A sample record is shown in Figure 23. 

In using such reports, care must be taken that too much em- 
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A Research Record for recording 


Figure 23, 
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phasis is not placed on the amount of material rather than on 
both the amount and quality. Without question, there should be 
sufficient material, but pupils must learn to be selective, so that 
the notes that are taken definitely help to solve the problem. 
They should be checked frequently for quality of information 
recorded. Let it be repeated, such frequent checking of note cards 
Should not be for purposes of grading, but as a means of dis- 
covering pupils’ difficulties. 


Drawing conclusions from data 


When note-taking has been completed, each group should 
Spend a final session in reaching agreement on the conclusions 
that may be drawn from the data collected. Let us refer to the 
plan prepared by the group concerned with civil defense which 
Was described earlier in this chapter.* The statement of the prob- 
lem as it appeared on the plan was: That preparations are being 
made to protect citizens in case of an atomic attack? In their 
Plan, the group had designated twenty-one questions that the 
members felt must be answered in order to reach a conclusion. 
Since these seemed to be the most important points to be con- 
Sidered in solving the problem, the final session of the group 
included a careful check to see that as many of these as possible 
had been answered. A review of the main facts concerning each 
Served this purpose, the person to whom each question had been 


igned being responsible for answering that question. Upon 
Completion of the review, a written summary was prepared, 
Which represented the conclusions of the group relative to the 
Problem, The details would be given later in the oral presenta- 
ton, If Sharing information has been a regular part of group pro- 
cedure, reaching a final conclusion is not difficult, since many 
misunderstandings and disagreements will have been ironed out 
long before the final session. 

At the same time that such a check is being made against the 


ors i, t 
Tiginal plan, a summary of the group's feeling of success in 
puse. 


“See pages 205-207. 
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solving its problem should be recorded in response to such ques- 
tions as the following. 


How well did your group accomplish what it set out to do? i 
l. Did you accomplish everything that you had originally planned 
to do? ua ; 

2. Did you fail to accomplish some things that you had originally 

planned to do? If so, what were these? Why were these not car- 

ried out? y 

Did you add to your original plans? If so, what was added? : 

I. Did you make other changes in your plans? If so, what were they? 

5. Now that you have completed work on this problem, how do 
you feel about the results? 


Very pleased ? 
Satisfied ? 
Not satisfied ? 


Conclusion 


Let us review brie 


fly the steps to be taken in solving a group 
problem. 


l. The problem must be cle 


arly defined. It must be limited to 
an area small enough so that i 


t can be satisfactorily investigated, 
but should be broad enough so tha 
active part in its solution. 

2. A group pl 
problem into its 


t all members may have an 


an is made which involves breaking down the 
parts, assigning the work that needs to be done 
to group members, listing possible sources of information, and 
indicating any special activities that should be carried out. 

3. A preliminary bibliography of all possible sources of infor- 
mation is prepared by the Sroup members. This includes every 
source that the pupils feel might yield helpful data. 

4. The data are collected in note form. 

5. Sharing of the dat 
place at regular intervals 
of such Sroup sharing, 

6. "Through 
members, the gr 


à by the members of the group takes 
- Further progress is planned in the light 


a consideration of all the d 


ata collected by the 
'Oup arrives at conclusions re 


lative to its problem. 
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7. The group evaluates its success in solving the problem. 

Solving a problem is an orderly procedure, one step following 
another. If additional help ts needed in clarifying these various 
aspects of problem solving, there are a number of films that 
can be used as a basis for class study. Three of these are: Using 
the Scientific Method; Find the Information; and The Impor- 
lance of Making Notes. 


ee 


? Coronet Films. 


Reporting to the Class 


Qusstioxs ARE SOMETIMES RAISED CONCE 


NING THE 
desirability of ha 


ving groups report their findings to the class 
as a whole. It is generally agreed that 
on different aspects of 
by the entire class, re 
the data from all gro 


, if the groups are working 
acommon problem that has been accepted 
ports to the class are necessary in order that 
ups may be combined to solve the problem. 
It is argued, however, that when Sroups are working on separate 
problems that have little or no relations 


x er, it iS 
hip to one another, it i 
enough that each grou 


P solves its problem, each member sharing 
the data he has assembled with the others in his group, without 
a group report being made to the class. The point is made that, 
since a Sroup of pupils has selected a Specific problem because of 


their concern w any other, they should 
not be expected about it nor to listen to 


the reports of ot hat the value lies in the 

S S " . ang 
learning taking pl E and not in the sharing 
with people outsid 


This point of view may be questioned, although on the sur- 
al. Certainly it c. 


annot be denied that report- 
ake of reporting, 


or reporting to earn a grade, 
; STOUP reporting, properly de- 


; Can Serve a number of Purposes. It offers pupils an op- 
portunity to check their ideas or solutions against a larger group 
of people, thus putting their ability to think critically to the test 
240 
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by facing questions or criticisms. For the audience members, a 
similar testing takes place, since they frequently find themselves 
facing ideas that have not occurred to them before. Do they 
accept ideas too readily without asking for proof? In adding 
ideas to the discussion are their own statements accurate and 
can they be proven? Are they open-minded enough to consider 
more than one side of a question? The discussion following a 
group report presents opportunities for growth toward such 
Scientific attitudes. 

A further point to be considered in weighing the worth of 
group reports is the wide variety of problems to which the class 
members are exposed during the reporting sessions. These can 
Serve to open doors to new areas that, perhaps, have previously 
not occurred to pupils. A new problem for study frequently arises 
Out of the discussion following a group presentation. The report 
Indicates as well the method of study used by a group. This often 
Serves as a guide for later study by another group. 

Perhaps more important than any of these is the nature of re- 
Porting. It is a wholly different process from fact-finding, for in 
the presentation much of the emphasis is on the use of art forms; 
Creativity is its pattern. Thus, in addition to accurate and pre- 
clise note-taking, pupils have the opportunity to use their imag- 
ations to present the information that has been collected 


through à variety of media— music, art, handcraft, drama. Last, 
ut not least, is the fact that reporting, used as a matter of course 
throughout the year, helps pupils develop a feeling of ease and 
Poise when talking to a relatively large number of people. The 
arguments favor such reports, providing adequate techniques 
are developed. Let us, therefore, turn our attention to methods 
for making such reporting satisfying and valuable experiences 

for all members of the class. 
s havé completed ne coletam ot their data 
ave reached conclusions relative to the solution of their 
Problems, the Planning Committee should designate sufficient 
e ias so that groups may make their preparations for report- 
he class. If this is the first time the class members have 
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made oral presentations, considerably more time will be yee 
for preparation than later in the year. In this first satis 
pils will probably need a great deal of help in developing in 2 
esting and varied methods of presenting their data. They m ^ 
also decide the amount of class time each group will need i 
make its report. At this time, too, previous to the first presenta- 


i of 
tion, a beginning should be made toward the establishment 
criteria for good reporting. 


Overcoming fear 


The need for every child to develop the 
cate his ideas to other people shoul 
cerned with the education of boy. 


ability to communi- 
d be obvious to anyone con- 
s and girls. Yet in many classes, 
a pupil seldom has an opportun- 
! response to a direct question. 
8 that pupils often panic as the los 
approaches for a first presentation of group reports. As wor 
on the problem draws to a close, the question, “Do we have to 
give an oral report in front of the class?" is 


asked over and over 
again. Increasing restlessness 


and tension may be evident. The 
teacher must help pupils to fee] that, 
phase of their Work on the problem, 
part; that if, in Spite of their best eff 
perfect, it is 


although reporting is one 
it is not the most important 
orts, the presentation iene! 
upils should feel that 2 15 
his as well as in other class activities, 
a place in which they may try again at 


not a tragic failure, P 
“safe” to make mistakes int 
and that the classroom is 
a later time, 


Actually this activity is an extension of the small-group sharing 
process discussed in Chapter 6, bu 


i s : » se an 

more difficult and painful experience to talk to thirty-five tha 
: ; ; ine from 

to five or six of their Classmates, The tensions resulting fror 


fear of having to give a report before acl 
A ninth-grade tea 


EO -h 
t for many pupils it is a mucl 


ass may be tremendous. 
cher, realizing that he did not know exactly 
what it was that so disturbed his pupils at the thought of pre- 
senting their material orally, asked them to list those things that 
bothered them most whenever they had to present an oral report. 
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The composite list, of which the following are typical, contained 
P > S8 

thirty-two items, many of them reported by a majority of the 

members of the class. 


l. I can't look at the class. 

2. I can't stand still. 

3. I can't remember what I want to say. 

4. I don't know what to do with my hands. 
5. I want to cry. 

6. I can't keep my voice even. 

7. I'm afraid people will laugh at me. 

8. 


I can talk in a small group, but can't say the words to the whole 


Since his pupils had been working on an individual rather 
than a group basis on this unit, the teacher gave each the choice 
of presenting his report to the entire class, to a small group, 01 
Not giving it orally this time at all. No pressure of any sort was 
exerted. The result was that fourteen chose class presentation, 
twenty chose small group presentation, and two did not report 
at all. An individual who chose to report to a small group selected 
the classmates to whom he would report. When presenting his 
data, the reporter and his group sat in a circle in order to make 
the task as easy as possible. Those who planned to report to the 
entire class were given help in the use of simple notes from 
Which to speak. They were provided with a music stand, bor- 
rowed from the music department, on which to set their notes. 
l'he stand also served as a place to put their hands and a means 
of Steadying themselves so that it was easier to stand quietly. The 
teacher taught them to look toward their audience by having 
them look just over the tops of the heads of the class members. 
This was so close to looking the audience "in the eye" that the 
Pupils listening could not tell the difference, while the speakers 
Were much less disturbed than when trying to look directly at 
their fellow class members. The pupils’ self-evaluation responses 
Showed great satisfaction with the results. 

When it was time to present reports at the end of the second 
unit, the two boys who had not participated the first time offered 
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S IN THE CLASSROOM 


[n li J ve 7 E used 
to report to a small Sroup. Nine of the tw nty w ho we 
g i S e e entire class. A 
small Sroups as audiences now report d to th ntire d f 
i si ica i f-eva on. re- 
marked decrease in fear was indica ted in the self-eva luatic 


i 1 i ral reports had largely 
sponses following the presentations, Oral reports 8 
ceased to be nightmares, 


Reporting creatively ; 
i i ino irty-fiv uptls 
Nothing is more deadly than listening to thirty-five pup 


; " p " infor- 
stand before a class, one at a time, and merely report the ir 


Rr. reports, à 
mation each has collected. After the first half-dozen repor 


re T cover 
class tends to become restless and, as the days required to ¢ 


all reports drag on, pupils will pay little or no attention. If Hie 
are seated where they cannot be observed by the teacher, —_ 
will ignore the reports and work on home assignments for — 
Classes, read books, write letters—anything to break the m» 
notony. Others, while seemingly listening, are cheerfully day- 
dreaming. Even the teacher becomes Weary, E 

Such audience boredom can be prevented to a great Fem 
by helping Pupils to introduce variety into their methods of "e 
porting, The information collected bya group can be pore 
in many different Ways, limited only by the creative urge anc 
ingenuity of its members and their feeling of security in the class- 
room. As was Suggested earlier, it might well be argued that ona 
of the reasons for such reporting is the Opportunity that it offers 
for releasing the creativeness inherent in boys and girls. 

Not many people claim to be creativ 


„child 
€. Yet, even a young chil 
at play makes an automobile 


out of pieces of wood, builds a house 
out of his blocks, si gs n songs, squeezes a lion out of a 
chunk of clay, or draws a boat on a sheet of paper. Talent or no 
talent, he is endlessly creating something. The automobile may 
not look like an automobile to us, Nor the lion like a lion, Bus 
that is wholly beside the point. As he plays, the porch railing 
becomes the railing on the bridge of a ship, and a cocked pap 
hat makes him a pirate with the Ship's sails flapping in the wine 
above him, He makes up games and their rules. He and his 
neighborhood friends “put on” plays in a garage. The writer 
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still has in her possession a dog-eared notebook in which are re- 
corded the plans for ballet dances that were rehearsed in the back- 
yard. And this in spite of the fact that she was anything but grace- 
ful. These activities may not reach adult cultural standards, but 
they are extremely satisfying to the child. These are his creations. 

Yet this same child will probably grow up to be one of the 
adults who denies having creative ability. He will have lost the 
quickening excitement of making things himself. He will have 
lost the trick of letting his imagination run riot and having his 
hands follow his imagination, making something where nothing 
had been before. Creativeness for him will have become stereo- 
typed—it will mean such things as painting a fine picture, writ- 
ng a best seller, or designing clothes or cars. 

It would seem that the classroom, not only in the elementary 
Years, but far beyond, should furnish many opportunities for 
self-expression so that the thrill of creativeness is not lost, but 
becomes a part of everyday living. Yet most classroom work, be- 
w largely based on facts already recorded in books, does none 
OF this, I $C oughout the country, the art class, 
in Se hee, dert apti of giving dri instruction in 
. s specialized job of giving à 
art, serves as a center for helping pupils develop their ideas for 
*Xpression in relation to the other subjects. A diorama is made 
that depicts a prehistoric scene, or à pictorial map of Mexico is 
developed, "These are then taken into the other classroom. How- 
“ver, in most secondary schools, art classes are elective and are 
tended only for those interested in art. In general, they do not 
Serve other classes. A few teachers of literature develop freedom 
On the part of pupils to express themselves dramatically, but in 
Most schools dramatic creativity is left wholly in the hands of 
the teacher of drama or to a club devoted to the production of 
Plays, 

This leaves the creative development of most pupils in the 
lands of the regular classroom teachers, a thought that is fright- 
“Ning to many. It need not be, however, for the teacher’s role 
in this situation is not that of the expert who knows all the an- 


SWers. Rather he is the stimulator who sets the stage so that self- 
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expression is an acceptable, respectable, and pec Sid 
ity. He is the appreciator who admires what " betty a ne ri 
He is the encourager when something doesn’t work. F a 
helper insofar as he, himself, knows how to help, and ` SNE 
doesn’t, assists in getting help from those who are the ue ie 
art, music, speech, drama and dance teachers, for ee mn 
everything else, he is an experimenter along with his gu qoe 
ing to try his hand at activities that he has never tried be 2 e 

The writer has had a number of experiences that have tang : 
her the value of participating in activities even though she iiA 
neither training nor skill in them. One of these occurred e 
Friday afternoon when she had only fifteen pupils in her by à 
grade class, the remainder having been excused to take part ir s 
field trip. For some days there had been half-hearted talk ca 
the class members about illustrating their report material he 
some way, in order to make it more interesting. However, noth 
ing had come of it. No one seemed to know where to start. F 

Having less than half the usual number in the room, it oe 
to be a good time to see what could be done about this. T : 
teacher provided paper of various types and colors, guion 
paints and brushes, Scotch tape, crayons, pastels, clay, charcoa i 
magazines for pictures, scissors, paste, rulers, glass slides, a 
slide crayons. These were spread out on a table. She explained 
that she had overheard some of the remarks pupils had et 
about illustrating their reports and that it certainly had sounded 
like a good idea. Since no specific plans had been made for the 
day, she had brought the material spread out on the table think- 
ing that some of them might like to start their illustrations. They 
were free to use any that they wished, 


Nothing much happened during the first twenty minutes. 


Some took materials to their seats. A few half-heartedly tried out 
the charcoal and crayons. Several thumbed the magazines, while 
quite a number did not $9 near the material. All, however, 
watched one another furtively. If anyone caught his neighbor 
looking toward his Paper, he quickly covered it with a hand. The 


remark “baby stuff” was heard in an undertone several times. 
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The teacher finally decided that nothing was going to happen 
this way. She said to the class, “This isn't easy to do, is it? Instead 
of trying to make something for the reports, let’s all try our hand 
at working on the same subject. Maybe that way we will be able 
to see a lot of different things that could be done. This afternoon 
our football team is playing Clinton High School. None of us 
can go because it is out of town. Let's pretend we're there. Lets 
illustrate what's happening at the football game that we have to 
miss. If you were at the game right now what are some of the 
things you would be seeing? Don't tell me in words; make some- 
thing that tells the story. I'm going to try it too." 

With that the teacher turned away from them, picked up sev- 
eral large sheets of paper, Scotch tape, some paints and brushes, 
and a pair of scissors, sat down at a table by herself, and set to 
work. She hadn't the slightest idea of how to go about the job. 
But she finally cut four long strips of paper about three inches 
Wide, fastened them together with tape, took her brush and criss- 
crossed the full length with brown paint. She set it up on the table 
So that it formed a large oval. She sat and looked at it because 
She didn’t know what to do next. 

, Suddenly she discovered that a boy was standing back of her. 
‘It’s a fence, isn't it?" he said. 

"Yes," she said, “it’s the fence around the football field." 

"It hasn't any posts. You'd better cut out posts and paste them 
9n the fence every few inches," came another voice. 

"That's right,” said the teacher. “I didn't think of posts." 

“TIl make 'em for you,” said the first boy with a sigh. 

"Fine. Then I can go ahead and make the bleachers.” Sud- 
denly the teacher caught her cue and played it. “But how in the 
World do I make those? They are like steps!” 

Several more boys and girls had moved closer. “You fold the 
Paper backwards and forwards—wait—I'll show you.” Anda girl 


Was in the picture. “I'll make them for you." The teacher 
Watched her make them. Then she tried it herself. 

By that time fully three quarters of the group was ringed 
‘round the table. 
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“You have to have a field,” said a new voice. “Do you know 
how to mark a field?” " 
The teacher shook her head and the boy laughed and sai i 
"Where's some paper and a ruler? Want to help, Al? She doesn't 
&now how a football field is marked." 
"Joeand I can make a scoreboard for you.” 
“How about a ticket gate?” asked another. 

“And a ticket taker,” 
“We haven't any players,” said the teacher. "I suppose v 
could make them out of small pieces of cardboard, but they 

wouldn't have any faces," . 
“That doesn't matter—make half of them red and half of them 
blue for the two teams." 
"I'll help you.” 
"Put numbers on them." 
"Set them Up so that they 
"Yeah, near Clinton's go 
"Goal posts, We need th 
"Makea football.” 
And by the end of the double pe 
pleted. Eleven out of the fifteen h 


part of it. The othe 
advice. 


are in a position for a play. 
al posts." 


ose. I'll make a set." 


i ec i Í 5 m- 
riod the entire field was co 
artici i dine some 
ad pa rticipated in making SO d 
e y a Fere 
T four had follow. d every move and of e 


"Wait till we show 


the kids what we made!" they said gleeful y 
Working with their | 


. h scissors 
lands with paper, paste, paint, and sciss¢ 3 
Tas s, E z Dd 
a childish thing to do, hey knew more about 
] d "led: 
did. She was pretty smart about the general ide: 


; ie MUR e 
aS Not very smart at figuring out details; in fact, they 
were much better at it than she w. 


and so, by the Way, was the teacher, 

The following Monday the Sroup told the story with relish to 
the rest of the class and showed the model with tremendous pride. 
Those who had not been present were a bit dubious about the 
whole thing at first, but the fun of telling how the teacher 
couldn’t make steps and didn’t know how to mark the field or @ 


was no longer 
than teacher 
but she w 


satisfied: 
as. They were very satisfi 


Figure 24. A model made to illustrate a report. 


Scoreboard was contagious, and they said they wished they had 
been there to help. 

That the day had been a real stimulant was shown by the fact 
that five pupils had spent time over the week end working out 
Plans for their own illustrative material, and in the following 
two weeks any number of the important points in the reports 
Were portrayed in one form or another. 

There is a wide range of activitics that a pupils may engage in 
Which give him an opportunity to express his feelings and under- 
Standing in his own fashion. It may be a small diorama made by 
an individual pupil to illustrate some point in the presentation 
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Figure 25. The Westw: 


ard Movement comes alive. 


“he 
as in Figure 24, or it may be the product of an entire group. bar 
activity often spills over into the after-school hours, with = p 
cutting, sawing, painting, or sewing in the home of one en 
sometimes help in these projects. Fig "s 
presenting the story of 
€ stage setting entire 


members. Even parents 
25 shows a group 
the West, with th 
selves, 


Jun sement 
America’s — m- 

ils the 
ly made by the pupils 


an 
Forsome the level of creativeness is much less pronounced ie 
in others. To the boy or girl who has definite artistic ability, who 
ing a picture on a glass slide is not creative, but to the - rill- 
has no such special aptitude, tracing on the slide can be a t ae 
ing experience, He has never done that before, and the ne 
thought is Creative, and exciting, and satisfying, The result * 
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Figure 26. Creativeness at the work table. 


rants ne i " " 
ants as much commendation as the freehand mural of the young 
artist, 


a table set aside for working on such projects keeps the ma- 
rials ; 


haiie "rain in one part of the room. It also gives the pupils 
dois a geen: on them an opportunity to see what others are 
" Me to gather support as well as inspiration from them. 
aration : 26 pupils are working with a number of media in prep- 
"his for their presentations. Pupils should be encouraged to 
mir is all types of expression. Clay modeling, soap and wood 
ja CS making, the fashioning of puppets, writing of mu- 
Sante E ea of poetry, plays, and radio scripts should all 

ai = experience of boys and girls in the classroom. 
ih in iat started an eighth-grade class, in which dramatizing 
oral Fiir ing eh Lea on the road to creative 
With the op bic mos ormance Wed uin by the teacher, 
ss guessing sequence of activities represented. She 
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pantomimed the baking of a cake, from putting on an To 
frosting the finished cake. At its conclusion, the pupils eo 
for another, and the teacher agreed on condition that some o i 
class members would assist her. The second performance A 
volved two pupils and the teacher, with the teacher —— 
part of a pupil coming to school with her mother to sce wet e 
cipal. A series of situations that might be enacted was then lis 
by a committee. Each was written on iem 
following day was drawn by eager volunteers for class per al 
ance. If more than one person was needed, the additional ge 
were selected by the first individual to assist him. Simple situ? 
tions such as the following were pantomimed: 


i he 
a slip of paper, and on t 


l. Talking on the telephone 

2. Openinga locker and gett 

3. Watching a football gam 
down. 


with the family in the room. 

ing ready to go home from school. " 
PAN ch- 

€ when the home team misses a tou 


From pantomime the te 


TOS 
acher led to verbal dramatization. 
scene was selected 


by the pupils from a story that they had a 
cially enjoyed reading. The class then divided into randot 


ahi H " " E rama- 
Sroups of six, each group planning and presenting a short dran 4 
“zation of the scene. Interest was so high in this procedure that 
Was repeated i 


mes with other stories. Sometimes 
etimes the performances were E 

es developed the use of imei ama s 
gaining insight into classroom or home problems, 2* 
Well as the use of dramatization in presenting group reports t? 
the class, B 


Scripts were written and som 


activiti 
as a mean of o; 


each pupil was t 


. i nat 
© bring to class an item tl 
as the most beautiful thin 


8 he owned. This might be 
vo people would necessarily consider the 
beautiful. As the day on which these were to be 
brought to class drew near, the Pupils’ uneasiness became more 


same thing 
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and more pronounced. There were many who said such things 
as: 


I can't bring what I think is most beautiful. My mother won't let 
me. 

Do we have to bring something? 

I haven't anything beautiful. 

I can't decide on what to bring. 

Ican't find the thing I want to bring. 


There was even the hopeful one who said he couldn't bring his 
if it rained, But the teacher held tight. She promised them that 
she, too, would bring something. 

And so the day arrived. Each pupil quickly slipped a box or 
Paper bag under his desk out of sight. That they were uneasy 
and uncomfortable was obvious. But seats were swung Into a cir- 
cle and class was under way. In order to give her pupils support, 
the teacher talked for a few minutes about how hard it had been 
for her to decide what to bring. She said that she knew how they 
felt about showing their things, because she felt hesitant about 
showing them what she had brought. She said that she had finally 
decided to bring four things, because each seemed beautiful to 
her for a different reason. Then she opened her box. 

The first item was a pure white pitcher with a raised pattern 
9f large tulips. She held it in her hand and ran her fingers along 
the edge of the flowers and, cupping her hand, outlined the shape 
Of the pitcher. “Do you think it is beautiful?" she asked. 

One said, “It’s pretty.” 

Another said, “No, it's just a pitcher.” 

And still another said, “I like the flowers.” 

But one said, “It doesn’t really matter what we think. It’s 
beautiful to you. I can tell by the way you move your hands on 
At; 

And the teacher said, "Yes, it is very beautiful to me. I like 
to feel it. It even rests me to look at it." Then she passed the 
Pitcher to the boy sitting next to her, and it started on its way 
around the circle, almost every individual running his hands over 
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it as the teacher had done. Here and there a face lit up and a 
smile came across the room. m 
The second object was a cherry-red ash tray with a du ^us 
picture on it. The class liked it, and after much atiis 
decided that the teacher liked it because of the color. And they 
were right. 
The third item brought 


4 a piece of 
a howl of laughter. It was a piece 
white cloth about 2% 


by 31% inches in size, the edges pasted = 
over a piece of cardboard. On the cloth a figure of a md vail 
been drawn in pencil and embroidered in color. The figure hé 

only one arm, its shape more like a tennis r. A 
the feet did not match. The stitches were big and crude anc 


A "gs auehter had died 
missed the outline in many places, When the laughter had 
down, the teacher asked whethe 


and, of course, the 


ar d 
acket than an arm, an 


T the little picture was beautiful 
response was, “No.” “But,” she said, - 
mother always said that this was the most beautiful gift she hac 
“ver received in all her life. I made it for her for Christmas per 
I was five years old. I hid it all over the house and she kept i 
ing it under chairs, under the bed, in books, everywhere. It ie 
so dirty that she €ven washed and ironed it and put it back in » 
hiding place, And when I finished it and gave it to her, I daret 
it was a Surprise, Now Why do you Suppose she thought it was sc 
beautiful?" 

Hands flew and they re 
beautiful to her bec; 

The fourth item 
enamel figure 


ached agreement quickly that IRAN 
ause of the love that had gone into ets 
Was a flat, six-inch Copper dish with a colorfu 
of a man 
There Were bad chi 


Sround had obviou 
of black in the w 
know 


against a gray enamel buakgreutt 
Ps in the red enamel of the coat, and the bac : 
sly turned out poorly, for there was a p^ 
Tong place, The teacher grinned and said, ^ 
it's chipped. | know that background is terrible. eren 
perfectly beautiful to me because | made it. I call it my beautilu 
heartbreak, because | worked for days and days on it, each time 


7 1 re 1 1 1 i fai 1 95 is 
trying Something else and each time having it fail, I guess h 

e if 1 1 " 
beautiful to me because it was my own idea and because so mu 
of me went into it," 
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As the pupils handled the enamel dish, they would touch the 
chipped places and rueful smiles went toward the teacher. They 
understood. 

During the time she had been showing her four items and 
expressing her own feelings about them, an interesting thing had 
been taking place here and there in the room. The bags and 
boxes were being quietly taken out of hiding and placed on top 
of desks. Pupils were ready to let others see what they had 
brought. It was “safe” now to let people see that you had feelings 
that you had never shown in class before. There were some who 
brought records; these were played on the record player that the 
teacher had in readiness. The selections amazed everyone. Who 
Would guess that Jane would think such music was beautiful; or 
that big Bill would like classical music best! And when Edie 
Said that the most beautiful thing she owned was a poem, she 
Save courage to Jean, who had also brought a poem. Rob, who 
didn't ever seem to care what he said or did, shyly read a prayer 
that he said he often repeated when “things get tough.” Barbara 
brought à cup and saucer that was beautiful to her because her 
Srandmother, who was no longer living, gave it to her. Walter 
said he thought his ring was the second most beautiful thing he 
had, and he had brought it because he couldn't bring the most 
eautiful. When pressed to tell his first choice, he hesitated, then 
straightened up, and said quietly, "It's my mother." And nobody 
laughed at anyone. 

. Many things developed from this experience, such as the de- 
“lsion to set aside a period every two weeks for listening to music 
brought by different pupils. But above all there developed a 
feeling of freedom to try new things. Several showed the class 
poetry they had written. Others, who had never admitted that 


they liked to write, wrote scripts for their group reports. Pres- 
ent 


ations were more alive and exciting and dramatic. Pupils 
we 


re no longer afraid of being laughed at, for they had developed 
Wonderful respect for one another. Members of a class showing 
one: - : 
Re another what they had brought to school as the most beauti- 


ful thi E e 
i thing they owned are shown in Figure ?7. 


Figure 27. The most beautiful thing I own. 
Further assistance in developing ideas for creative expression 
relative to the problems on which pupils are working may be 
given through a bulletin board display illustrating by pictures 
and actual objects as many different types of activities as possible. 
An exhibit of the workmanship of a previous class serves the 
same purpose. Pupils should also be encouraged to seek a : 
from teachers who have special abilities, Perhaps the art, music, 
dance, or craft teachers can be induced to spend some time with 
the class. Again, the help of parents should not be overlooked, for 
among them may be some who have special abilities. 

The products of such creative attempts may not be excep- 
tional, and although pupils should be urged to do the best job 
they possibly can, the goal is not a perfect product, but the 
development of the creative urge itself, and the personal satisfac- 


tion that comes from such expression. 


Establishing criteria 
Unless pupils have had previous experience in group report- 

: g 

ing, they are seldom able to estab] 


ish a highly satisfactory list of 
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criteria for good group presentation until they have participated 
in, and watched others take part in, such reporting of group data. 
They are usually able to see the importance of only one or two 
items, such as the desirability of making the report interesting, 
the need for individual group members to speak clearly, or per- 
haps the importance of looking at the audience while speaking. 
However, even such meager bits serve as a beginning and should 
form an initial criteria list. 

The ideal time to establish a more complete and satisfactory 
list is at the conclusion of the first group reports. Having just 
€xperienced such reporting, pupils are now much more aware 
9f the characteristics of a good presentation than they were 
earlier, A list developed by a tenth-grade class at this time was 
as follows: 


CRITERIA ror A GOOD GROUP. PRESENTATION 

l. There should be evidence that it is a presentation of the whole 
group. 

2. Itshould be well organized. 

3. The members of the group should know their information well 
Enough so that they can tell it to the audience, not read it from notes 
ora paper. 

4. The material should be presented in an interesting way. 

5. All members of the group should present sufficient information 
so that the audience fully understands it. 

6. Individuals should: 

a. speak clearly, and loud enough to be heard. 
b. look at the audience. 
d. Members of the group should use good English. 
8. If possible they should have material to illustrate their reports. 


Planning the presentation 

Pupils can be on the lookout for ideas for presentation 
throughout their work on the unit. The illustrative materials 
ne prepare, for example, may serve as a center around which 
NEY weave their plans. A group studying conservation of natural 
resources in its state prepared a series of 3 by 4 inch glass slides 
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in color. Out of this grew the plan for the presentation. The five 
group members played the roles of conservation officers, each 
responsible for seeing that the people of the state were aware of 
the work of the conservation department in his respective 
field. They presented a series of “television broadcasts,” during 
which they used the pictures they had "taken" to illustrate their 
points. The slides were shown by means of the slide projector, 
and the television show was complete with introductory music 
and commercial. Needless to say, the audience gave the group full 
attention, 

A ninth-grade group studying city housing problems con- 
structed a table-sized model of an ideal housing arrangement, 
as well as a large number of charts. At the close of the unit they 
found themselves unable to reach a decision relative to the prob- 
lem they had undertaken. Their data were excellent, but they 
could not agree as to what the information added up to. They 
finally decided to present it to the class members, asking them to 
help in arriving at a decision. A bulletin board display of the 
charts was prepared. When presenting their data, they movcd à 
table to a position in front of the display and placed the model 
on the table. The audience was asked to sit in a circle, in order 
that all might see to best adv 
tion, group members made 
to the model, pointing out ir 
audience, involved in he 
not bored, 


antage. Throughout the presenta- 
frequent references to the charts and 
nportant aspects of the problem. The 
Iping to find a solution, was definitely 


A map was needed bya group studying the early explorers in 
order to compare the routes taken by the different ships. None 
large enough was immediately available; so one member drew 
and painted a huge map of the world. On this the group plotted 
the course of each explorer. When it was time to plan the pres- 
entation, it was quite obvious th 


at the map should be the focal 
point of all the reports. Figure 28 shows this group presenting 
its data to the class. 


A group working in the area of the 


armed services placed three 
tables end to end and se 


ated itself along one side of these facing 


Figure 28. A presentation results from group planning. 


the audience. A sign placed in front of each indicated the branch 
for which he was the "expert." Attached to the chalkboard above 
their heads was a sign reading, You Ask Us. The audience asked 
questions, and the panel answered them. When questioning be- 
gan to slow down, each member of the group added any infor- 
mation that had not been touched upon. 

A senior class had completed a unit on careers. This had not 
been developed on a group basis, since each individual had 
studied a different area. The class decided not to ask each person 
to present a complete report. The desks were moved into a circle, 
each pupil hanging a sign over the front of his desk indicating 
the areas he had investigated. A sample sign read as follows: j 

NANCY ANDREWS 
Doctor's Secretarial Assistant 
Nurse 
Occupational Therapist 


19 
z 
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The chairman called for questions. Any pupil might ask any 
other boy or girl questions relative to the careers indicated on 
his sign. To the amazement of the teacher, the questioning did 
not begin to lose fire until the fourth class-period. At that time, 
any person having interesting information that had not been 
asked for had an opportunity to present it. : 

A study of the community by a tenth-grade class resulted in 
the preparation of a mimeographed twenty-page booklet en- 
titled, Community Journal. A Copy was presented to each mem- 
ber of the class. 

A group of four girls studying the Revolutionary War pre- 
pared a painting on the reverse side of a 4 by 4 foot piece of oil- 
cloth. A square in the center showed a map of the colonies. The 
four corners were soldiers in uniform. Along each of the four 
sides was a panel containing an illustrated map of one of the 
campaigns of the war. As the battles were described, the paint- 
ing was turned to the campaign being discussed. It might be good 
to add that only one of the four girls was artistically talented. She 
outlined the content of the painting, and the other three did the 
color work. 


Space men, in helmets, ear phones, and yards of wire equip- 
ment, flew into a class with much engine sputtering on a ship 
composed of four schoolroom desks to see what the 


social customs 
of earth teen-agers were like. 


A series of skits was enacted, illus- 
trating correct and incorrect dating 
cussed in detail by the space men before they took off. ‘The class 
exploded into laughter as they came in and went out, but that 


they had missed nothing was obvious from the discussion that 
followed, 


behavior, "These were dis- 


A group of six boys wrote the Script for a “You Are There” 
program dealing with the battle of Bunker Hill, rehearsed it 
under the direction of one of their number who was much inter- 
ested in dramatics, and presented it, sound effects and all, over 
the public address System. At its conclusion the class asked that 
it be repeated. The first part of the script read as follows: 
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BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 

VOICE (slowly) 

June 17, 1775. T he Battle of Bunker Hill—You are there! 
(Fade) 

QUINCY 
This is John Quincy in New York. We have just receiv ed a report 
from Boston that a group of the colonial militia, which has been be- 
sieging Boston, has infiltrated onto the Charlestown Peninsula in an 
attempt to fortify Bunker Hill. It must be pointed out that, if the 
colonists succeed in their attempt, they will have complete control 
over shipping in Boston Harbor. The hill is situated on the Charles- 
town Peninsula overlooking both Boston and the harbor. If a cannon 
could be set upon the hill, you could well imagine the devastating ef- 
fect of their fire on the British ships in the harbor. Just one moment 
please! I have just received a bulletin from your Boston station that 
they have dispatched two men to Bunker Hill. We now take you to 
Boston, 

(Fade out—up. Background of heavy guns firing 

HENRY 
This is George Henry in the British encampment at the foot of 
Breed’s Hill. The sound of the guns you hear are the British warships 
anchored in the Boston Harbor. They have been shelling the colonial 
redoubt since they discovered the fortifications this morning. Ap- 
parently the surprise move by the colonists has completely bewildered 
the British high command. The British camp is in a state of high ex- 
citement as it awaits the decision of the chiefs of staff, who are meet- 
ing now with General Gage in his hut. Soldiers here about me are 
Cleaning their rifles and generally readying themselves for a battle 
Which, in the opinion of the British, is inevitable. To the left of me 
the British are setting up a number of their heavy field pieces. While 
Twas coming to the British camp, I saw that people were standing on 
the roofs of their houses and taking advantage of almost every bit of 
high ground, waiting and watching for a battle which everyone ex- 
pects. Ladies and gentlemen, I see that Colonel McGovern is coming 
Our way. He has just come out of the headquarters of General Gage. 
Just one moment Colonel, I would like to ask you some questions. 


(Background of guns and voices) 
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MCGOVERN (broad English accent) 

Yes, what is it? 
HENRY 

Sir, is the conference over? 
MCGOVERN 

Yes, that is correct. 
HENRY 

Sir, do you know what plan of action General Gage intends to take? 
MCGOVERN 

He plans to storm the hill in a direct frontal attack immediately, 
HENRY 

Why a direct frontal attack? 


MCG 


VERN 
Some of the staff proposed other plans of 
Gage's opinion that the colonist 
frontal attack. Now if you w 


action. But it is General 
$ cannot withstand a concentrated 
ill excuse me sir —_ 

Presentations such as these necessitate a considerable amount 
of group planning. Pupils will, of course, look ahead to their 


presentation throughout the time they are working to solve their 


problem. However, detailed planning is done at the close of the 
information-gathering period, with Special time scheduled for 
this. An outline of the procedure a sroup plans to follow, includ- 
ing the assignments of work, and order of Participation, should 
be prepared by the recorder and filed in the group notebook. 


To check readiness for reporting, questions such as these are 
helpful: 


Is Youn Group Rrapy TO PRESENT ITs MATERIAL? 


l. Has your group reached agreement on a method of reporting? 

2. Does every member know exactly what he is to do in the presen- 
tation of your material to the class? 

3. Does every member know 
can present it to the cl 


his material well enough so that he 

ass without reading it? 

4. Has your Broup rehearsed its present 
5. How much time does your grou 
6. What is the date on which y 

tion? 


ation? 
P need to make its presentation? 
Our group will make its presenta- 
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Even when groups have prepared excellent presentations, the 
length of time required for five or six of them often wears heavily 
on a class. Pupils begin to lose the thread of the reports; they be- 
come restless. As teachers, our usual reaction to such behavior is 
emphasis on the importance of sitting still and listening. In all 
probability, in one way or another, we can insure the sitting still, 
but enforcing listening is another matter. The mere reminder 
is not enough to achieve the desired result. All teachers have had 
experience with the class that looks attentive but hears not a word 
id. 

A more satisfactory method of insuring attention involves 
audience participation. Some group presentations have built-in 
devices for holding the attention of an audience. The group that 


that is being sz 


was unable to reach a conclusion to its problem asked the class 
members to consider its data carefully and help in reaching a 
decision. The You Ask Us group threw the burden of activity 
into the lap of the audience when it announced that the group 
members would answer any questions the audience might have 
relative to the armed services. The mimeographed booklet on the 
ss member held interest 


community that was presented to each cl 
and attention. A group of boys reporting on the effect of ma- 
chines on the modern world announced at the beginning of the 
Presentation that they had prepared a quiz, which would be given 
at the conclusion of the report, boys competing against girls. 
Needless to say attention was ata high level. 

All presentations do not, however, have such natural interest- 
Catchers, nor are all groups clever enough to build them into 
the structure of the reporting session. "Therefore, it behooves the 
teacher to dev. elop some method of involving the pupil audience 
in the day's proceedings, for unless the class has heard the reports 
and learned something from them much of the value is lost, The 
Most usual technique is to require pupils to take notes as the 
reports are being given. It has always seemed to the writer that 
there is limited value in this procedure. Without question, it 
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helps to keep pupils from doing other things. It does not, how- 
ever, involve a pupil in thinking about the information he " 
hearing. He is much too busy writing as fast as he can and trying 
to catch up with the material he has missed. Especially for 
younger pupils, the notes have little meaning when they are com- 
pleted, nor do they serve to stimulate discussion at the conclasian 
of the presentation. The questions asked by the audience in this 
situation usually deal with some name, place, or date that the 
individuals were unable to catch in the scramble to record the 
information and which they want repeated for their notes, 

A method that has Proven to be of much value is the use of the 
form shown in Figure 29. The heading and column lines are du- 
plicated, preferably on legal length paper in order to give suf- 
ficient space for writing. : 

During the presentation of a Sroup report, class members Joe 
down items under any of the three headings, At times, an individ- 
ual has a number of questions but can add nothing to the infor- 
mation given in the report. At other times, he has much to add 
and few or no questions. The amount of material recorded in the 
last column is sometimes quite extensive, but varies from one 
individual to another, as well as from one problem to another. 
True, pupils are, in a Sense, taking notes. It is not, however, an 
attempt to record everything that is being said, but is a means of 
stimulating thinking about what is being said. The discussion 
following the use of such a device is alive. The questions deal 
with such things as clarification of points made, further informa- 
tion, sources of data, or perhaps with the extension of a point 
made. The Pupils sometimes catch 


a weak spot in the reasoning 
of the person reporting, 


and, whenever possible, contribute their 
own knowledge, or opinions, or doubts to the discussion. 

Such a form can advantageously be developed by the class. In 
its original form the teacher had used the following headings: 

Questions 

Points not clear 

Things I learned 


a 


AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION 


Name Date 


Persons reporting | Questions I want | Points I can | Things I want 
to ask add to remember 


Figure 29. An audience participation form stimulates thinking. 
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The first change came as the result of a pupil-teacher tg 
e 1 ra 'CTi le )€ 
concerning its use. The first and second headings were felt to 
d - Z3 i After usine 
overlapping. At this time the second was omitted. After usi Ks 
this form for some time, the class members felt that space shou : 
i jotti ni ould like to te 
be provided for jotting down items that they wot ead se 
about that came to mind as the report was in progress. At na 
j s inser iscussion 
time the heading, Points I can add, was inserted. In a ipia 
a E E H 5 -elage e; ne, 
concerning the use of such a form with a later class, the head : g 
Thi l s chang Things I x remember, 
Things I learned, was changed to, Things I want to re Tu 
because the former made them feel that they must record e , 
1 H de cays ar col- 
thing, and thus they had little time to work with the other c 
umns. s 
Class discussion following presentation. Although it p s 
additional time, each group presentation should be followed by 
i i i isceei p "1 —— ati re- 
a period, sometimes two, spent in discussing the information Ps 
sented. It is largely through such discussions that pupils recogn 
i ; i ives 3 <periences 
the relationship of the data to their own lives and experien 
and extend their thinking to other simi 
siderable extent this has 
the reporting 


lar problems. To a con- 
already taken place for the members "i 
group, since, in the course of working together, 
they have frequently shared their ideas relative to the problem. 
The other class members, how 
contact with this inform 
opportunity to investig: 

The audience p 


ever, quite possibly are coming in 
ation for the first time. ‘They should have 
ate its meaning and implications. 

articipation form described above serves well 
as a springboard for such a discussion, 
ments may turn the thinking of the cl 
and the teacher must be 
of the discussion may de 
discussion in a tw 
city recreation 


The questions and com- 
ass ina variety of directions, 
alert to utilize any leads that arise. Out 
velop an activity of some sort as did the 
elfth-grade class following a report on teen-age 
al facilities. In the course of this discussion, the 
question was raised a number of times 
recreation for adults, Th 
age feeling that there 
see; in fact, being seni 
fully, 


as to the possibilities for 
ere was expressed the not unusual teen- 
was little of interest for adults to do or 
ors, they were looking ahead a bit dole- 
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As the result of a discussion of this feeling, the class decided to 
investigate the question of what there was to see and do in their 
city that would be of interest to adults. They decided to make a 
direct study of this through trips to places of their own choosing 
and on their own time. A pupil could take the trip alone, with a 
friend, with a group from the class, or with his family. An agree- 
ment was made to visit four places in the course of the fall se- 
mester. 

If a trip had been unusually interesting, a brief oral report 
was made to the class and, in addition, in order to keep a record 
of the places visited, a report was made on a 4 by 6 inch card. Àn 
example of such a record follows: 


nor 


Place visited 
Date October 


The lecture was on the topic of the politician and his Christian ac- 
tivities. The governor is very good at expressing his views. He gave in- 
teresting information as to how his Christian background fitted in 
with his political background. H is lecture was very worth while and I 
enjoyed it immensely. There were mostly adults present. 


A committee assumed the job of checking the newspapers each 
day and cutting out notices of lectures, concerts, plays, outstand- 
ing films, exhibits, and unusual entertainment. "These were 
clipped to a bulletin board in the classroom. The activity was 
SO succesful that it was continued through the spring semester 
and included an all-class trip to the Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 
ence. By June, a total of sixty-seven different places had been 
Visited, and the class felt that it had only skimmed the surface. 
They no longer had any doubt concerning the number of inter- 
esting things that adults could do or see. 

: Another activity that was the outgrowth of a class discussion 
following a group report on photography was the production of 
à movie by a group of seven. This was carried out wholly on their 
Own time, with most of the scenes laid in and around the homes 
of the pupils. The script was written by one member and revised 
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with the help of the group. The scenes, lighting, recording of 
voices, and filming were planned in detail. Let us admit that 
The Pearl of the Pacific will never make Hollywood, but their 
experiences in the months spent in the adventure were some- 
thing that none of the participants will ever forget. : 

A major responsibility of the teacher during a EU 
period is to assist pupils in relating the data presented to other 
problems. It is not enough that boys and girls understand the 
facts reported by the group. They must be given GERD 
to apply these to other areas. During the time that groups are 
collecting data, the teacher should be looking ahead to the dis- 
cussion period. He is well aware of the type of information his 
pupils are collecting. Part of his planning should include the 
preparation of a number of questions for each presentation that 
can be used to stimulate thinking beyond the mere acceptance 
of the reported data. Questions similar to the following, but fit- 
ting the particular problems being studied in the class, of course, 
are helpful in developing a worthwhile discussion, 


1. How does the information presented by this group relate to the 
major foreign problem detailed in this week's news? 

2. Does this information have anything to do with the school prob- 
lem discussed at the last assembly? 


3. Does this information help us to understand the situation de- 
scribed in the book we have been reading? 

4. What similarities do you see between the situation described by 
this group and the situation in our city today? 

5. What differences do you see between the situation described by 
this group and the situation in our city today? 

6. Do you think these discoveries will have any influence on the 
future? 

7. Can you think of a similar situation in another country? At an- 
other time in our history? In our country today? 

8. What effect do you think this will have on the people living on 
farms? In cities? 

Frequently 


a discussion following a presentation is the grounc 
from which a 


2 y 
new problem evolves. A group had been deeply 
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interested in a study of early American Indians, and the report 
to the class had been well done. In the course of the discussion 
that followed, a pupil asked a question about the Indians today. 
The reporting group could not help the questioner, nor could 
anyone else in the class. The teacher answered the question, then 
spent a few minutes describing his own experiences with the 
Indians of upper Michigan. Suddenly a boy’s voice said, “Say, 
that would be a good topic to put on our Waiting list." There 
was quick agreement with this, but a moment later another boy 
said, “No, let's not put it on the list to do later. Let’s do it now.” 
And so, after more careful consideration, a second unit was born. 

If, however, the class had held to its original descision, the 
problem area, Indians today, would have been added to a grow- 
ing list of possible areas for later study. Without such a list, 
maintained throughout the year, many excellent suggestions are 
forgotten. 

The teacher's attitude toward the reporting periods and his 
actions during the time that a presentation is in progress have 
much to do with the degree of success achieved by the group and 
with the attention and feeling of satisfaction of the class as a 
Whole. The teacher who looks bored, who corrects papers, who 
participates only to urge haste, or to criticize, does little to make 
this a stimulating experience. If, however, he shows his interest 
In the reports by giving the group his close attention, if he par- 
ticipates in using the audience sheet and is active in the discus- 
Sion that follows, if he admits from time to time that he has 
learned something he had not known before, he will help tremen- 
dously in making the reporting time an important and significant 
period, 


Evaluation of presentation 
Upon completion of a group report, evaluation in some form 
Should take place. This should include evaluation of the activity 


of the group, of each individual, and of the value of the problem 
Studied, 


Evaluation of group. Evaluating a group is difficult for pupils, 
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since they are relatively unaccustomed to considering a number 
of people as a unit. If, however, working together is considered 
an essential element of democratic procedure, it is necessary that 
pupils develop the ability to look at a whole as well as the ability 
to consider each individual. 


A simple group self-evaluation, to be filled out by cach mem- 
ber following the presentation, is as follows: 


My Gnovr's PRESENTATION 
pleased 


l. Iwas {satisfied with the Way our group presented its material. 
dissatisfied 


2. I think that the best things we did were: 


3. I think the re 


porting of our group would have been much bettet 
if we: 


eh opt pte 
In addition to the appraisal by its own members, a group can 
learn much from a similar evaluation made by the pupils who 
served as an audience when the report was presented. 


AUDIENCE EVALUATION OF 


1. 1 [enjoyed borea = 
, did not enjoy the presentation, —————— mee 


PRESENTATION 


2. I think the best things the roupidid' were: — — — 0 1. 


3. I think the Broup's presentation would have been much better if: 


Such evaluations should giv 


€ consideration to the criteria for 
good group presentation that 


were established earlier by the 
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class, although it is not necessary that each item on the list be 
referred to. If these points are written on the chalkboard, they 
will serve asa guide. 

When all group presentations have been made, time should be 
scheduled by the Planning Committee, during which the groups 
assemble to consider the evaluations that have been written both 
by their own members and by the members of the audience. Each 
group first examines the evaluations of its own members. They 
are compared and, through a discussion of the points made by 
the individual members, a composite group self-evaluation is 
arrived at. 

Each group then considers the evaluations written by the audi- 
ence, and comparisons are made between these and the group’s 
own evaluation. By means of such comparisons, many ideas for 
Improvement of future presentations are developed. 

A more detailed group evaluation is the use of a questionnaire 
based on the criteria list. Such a questionnaire might read: 


EVALUATION OF THE PRESENTATION BY A GROUP MEMBER 
I. Was the presentation of your group well organized? 
2. Was your whole group well prepared? 
3. Did you feel that the presentation held the interest of the audi- 


ence? How could you tell? 
1. Did your group present enough information so that the audi- 


€nce could understand everything? 

5. Did your group use enough visual aids? 

6. How would you evaluate your group's presentation? Excellent 
—  .? Good 2Fair. . ? Poor ? Unsatisfactory ? 


A similar questionnaire would, of course, be filled out by the 
members of the audience. 


EVALUATION OF THE PRESENTATION BY THE AUDIENCE 


l. Was the presentation well organized? 

2. Was the whole group well prepared? How could you tell? 

3. Did you find the presentation interesting? 

4. Did the group present enough information so that you could un- 
derstand everything? 
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5. Did the group make good use of visual aids? d 
6. How would you evaluate the presentation? Excellent pen 
Good ? Fair ?Poo0R. .. 3 Unsatisfactory —— 7 


Too frequently this type of question, however, is spe 
with a brief yes or no. Although this serves well to indicate 
whether or not the presentation was received with sanstacion 
by the listening class members, it is of little value in ee 
the quality of reporting, since a Jes or no response gives no x : 
cation of the specific points that were considered good and ir 
were felt to be poor. The series of questions that will be genti 
in the following pages provides a simple and somewhat more 
helpful approach. An examination of the results of using this 
with a ninth-grade class will indicate its usefulness, 

A group of six boys and girls h 
of data relative to the problem, H i 
which our school stands changed during the last fifty years? The 
discussion following this had been concluded and pupils had 
filled out evaluation sheets, the audience using one form and si 
reporting group using another. The two sets had been collectec 
and set aside to be used later. When 
their reports, time Ww 
tion sheets, Each 


ad completed its presentation 
PRETI. 
ow has the community witht 


all groups had completed 
as scheduled for examination of the evalua- 
group met separately. 

During the first Part of the period, the members of the group 
compared the evaluations that they themsely 
example of these as wr 
studied the history of t 


es had made. ^ 
; ; . r 
itten by a member of the group that ha 

he community is as follows: 


EVALUATION OF GROUP gy Group 


Topic title: How has th 
changed during the] 


MEMBERS 

€ community within w 

ast fifty years? 

l. What things did 
presentation? 


3 : -eş and 
Ithink that our Pictures of the old farmhouses and stores an 


our old maps were good. Bringing in Mr, Danell to tell about his 
boyhood was good too. 


2. What could have bee 


hich our school stands 


" ` . - oyoup 
you think were especially good in your group 


n im proved? 
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We had too much information about the early part and about 
today and not enough about the time half way between then and 
now. 

3. Did you enjoy presenting il to the class? Why or why not? 
Yes, I did, because everyone was so interested. 

4. Do you feel that your group worked well together in planning 
and preparing this presentation? 
I think we planned together fine but we only rehearsed part of it 
and we didn't decide when to show the pictures. It mixed things 
up a little. 

5. How would you evaluate the presentation of your group? Excel- 
lent? Good? Fair? Poor? Unsatisfactory? 
I think it was mostly good or even a little better. In some places 
though it was only fair. 

Name: Pat Shields 


The comparison of the evaluation sheets of the six members 
of the group brought various self-criticisms to light, as well as 
quite a number of things with which they were well pleased. A 
Summary of the items on which they agreed was prepared by the 
recorder under each point on the evaluation sheet. This was 
Used for comparison with the evaluations made by the audience. 
_ As can be expected in any audience, the evaluations ranged 
from thorough enjoyment of the presentation to strong criticism. 
he majority, however, indicated definite approval. A sample 
audience evaluation is as follows: 


EVALUATION OF GROUP BY AUDIENCE 
Topic title: How has the community within which our school stands 
changed during the last filty years? 
l. What th ings did you think were especially good in this presenta- 
tion? 
‘They all spoke loud enough so that you could hear everything 
they said. Bringing Mr. Danell in was very good. I liked the quiz 
at the end. I liked the way Walt introduced the topic. They had 
a great deal of information. 
2. What could have been improved? 
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They could have divided their time more equally. They should 
have shown the pictures right when they were telling about 
those things and not all together at the end. 

3. Did you enjoy the presentation? Why or why not? . 
Yes. I enjoyed it more than any report this semester because it 
was something I had often wondered about. 

4. As you watched this group report did it seem to you that the 
members had planned well together? Explain youranswer. 

Yes and no. They had their material in order but sometimes they 
didn't seem sure what was to come next. But you could tell they 
had planned the quiz together because it went off so smooth. 


5. How would you evaluate this presentation? Excellent? Good? 
Fair? Poor? Unsatisfactory? 
Ithink it was good. 


From the responses to questions such 
conclusions relative to the degree of their Success in presenting 
their material, Pupils learn where their Strengths and their weak- 
nesses lie. They learn that certain methods of reporting are suc- 
cessful, whereas others are not satisfactory, They also learn that 
some methods require special planning. For example, the use of 
either a tape recorder or the public address system as a vehicle 
for a presentation is not a Success unless rehearsed repeatedly 
before either making the recording or tuning in the audience on 
the public address system. They discover that unless this has 
been done, the result is usually rejected by the audience. They 
learn that visual aids are helpful but do not replace solid infor- 
mation, that unless they know their material well and have suf- 
ficient information they cannot answer questions that are asked 
by the audience, A group discovers that an audience is well aware 
of careless Planning, and can see the weak spots quickly. Such dis- 
Coveries lead to improved reporting. 

Individual evaluation. Althoug 
evaluation of the 
Should not be los 


as these, groups can draw 


h the emphasis has been on the 
group, the individual's part in the presentation 
t sight of. He should make an evaluation of his 
own performance, When first attempting this it can be quite 
simple, following the form described earlier in this chapter, 


REPORTING TO THE CLASS 
My Parr IN My Group’s PRESENTATION 
pleased 
l. Twas { satisfied with the way I presented my material. 


2. I think that the best things I did were: 


3. I think that my reporting would have been much better if I: — 


Later a somewhat more detailed form may be used. 


My Parr IN My Group's PRESENTATION 

l. What things did you think were especially good in your presen- 
lation? 

2. What could you have improved? 

3. Did you enjoy presenting it to the class? Why or why not? 

1. Do you think that you contributed as much as you could toward 
presenting a good group report? Explain your answer. 

5. Was there something that you found difficult to do? 

6. How would you evaluate your own part of the presentation? Ex- 
cellent? Good? Fair? Poor? Unsatisfactory? 

Such self-evaluations should be filed in the pupils’ personal 
files. At the time of preparing another presentation these serve 
well as means of reviewing strong points and weaknesses. Item 
5 should guide the teacher in giving individual assistance. 

Any evaluation sheet described in this section does not take 
much time to fill out, at most ten minutes at the conclusion of a 
group report. They are then laid aside until all have completed 
their reports. At this time, each group examines its evaluations. 
The comparison made by a group of the evaluations written by 
its own members and the further comparison of this composite 
evaluation with audience appraisals will, in all probability, take 
Uwo class periods, or between sixty and eighty minutes, 
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Evaluation of problem studied. When all presentations have 
been made and evaluations analyzed, a final period should be 
spent in a consideration of how wise the memberaf the class feel 
they were in the selection of their problems. This is not a ques- 
tion of whether pupils enjoyed the work, but whether the prob- 
lems were worth the time that has been spent in solving them. It 
will be recalled that, previous to the selection of a problem area, 
a list of criteria was established by the class, which was used as 
a basis for making choices. The discussion following the comple- 
tion of the problems should focus 


attention on the degree to 
which these problems fulfilled the 


promise they held at the be- 
ginning. Using the sample list of criteria presented in Chapter 5, 
questions such as the following should be considered: 
1. In what ways has studying this 


problem helped us to understand 
the world in which we live? 


2. In what ways has it helped us to underst 
3. In what ways has it hel 
adult life and its problems? 


4. In what ways has it helped us to understand the connection be- 
tween life in the past, our present life, and life in the future? 

5. Was the problem broad enot 
could take a part in it? 

6. Was it small enough so th 

7. Were there sufficient m 


and ourselves better? ; 
ped us to increase our understanding 0 


igh so that everyone in the group 


at it could be completed? 
aterials available? 
8. In solving the problem, were there 


opportunities for activities 
that helped us to achieve our c] 


ass goals? 
A consideration of the worth of the 


completed problems to the 
individuals s 


mmarize the values gained 
in case a poor choice has been made 
despite the use of the criteria at the time of selection, to recognize 


its lack of value, It isa means by which Pupils can learn to meas- 
ure value for themselves, 


the value judgme 
problems studied 
sclection of late 


tudying them helps to su 
from the present study or, 


instead of accepting without question 
nts of the teacher, Such pupil evaluations of 


isa Step toward more careful and thoughtful 
r problems, 
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Conclusion 


Group reporting can and should be a high point in the solu- 
tion of the problem, a culminating activity. Whether it is such 
or not depends upon the answers to questions such as these: 


l; 


Is the social climate of the room of such a nature that pupils feel 


free to attempt new activities? 


no 


Is there a warm pupil-teacher relationship? Do pupils feel free 
to express their feelings and ideas? Is the teacher interested in 
their activities and willing to help whenever he is needed? 

Is there a friendly pupil-pupil relationship? Is there evidence 
that pupils are interested in one another and in their activities? 
Are pupils aware that presenting a group report is a learning 
situation and that for all of them mistakes are inevitable but not 
tragic? Is it "safe" to try out a new method of presenting mate- 
rial? 

To what degree is creativeness fostered? 

Are materials at hand with which to work? 

Is appreciation shown for the “copy” work of the inartistic as 
well as for the original drawing of the talented? 

Does the teacher encourage and assist in the development of new 
ideas? Does he experiment with new techniques along with his 
pupils? Does he obtain specialized assistance when it is needed? 
Are the criteria for a good presentation developed with the class? 


- Is sufficient time devoted to planning the presentation? 


Is the audience actively involved in the presentation? 


- Is opportunity given for discussion following the presentation? 


Relationship with Parents 


I PARENTS UNDERSTAND W 
school their children attend, they can usually be counted on to 
cooperate, and the results are generally beneficial. However, al- 
though the truth of this propositi i 
schools pay little more than lip service to it. If asked about then 
programs for providing such understanding, teachers or prin- 
cipals usually say, “Oh yes, we have n 
American Education Week," or perhaps, “We have designed i 
Special auditorium program to demonstrate some of the activities 
of the school," or “We have a very active and helpful Parent- 
Teacher Association.” In addition to these, especially for parents 
of elementary children, there may be child study groups com- 
posed of parents who are interested in finding out more about 
the growth and development of their children, In many elemen- 
tary schools, mothers of children in each grade take turns serv- 
ing as room mothers, 4 

Yet, in spite of these commendable practices, in relatively few 
places, especially on the secondary level, have efforts been made 
to bring parents into close contact with the immediate activities 
taking place in the classroom. Too often it happens that the only 
timea parent meets his child's teachers during his years in junior 


and senior high school is on Such occasions as the child is in dif- 
ficulty and the parent is sent for, Eve 


teachers, but only the counselo 


HAT IS GOING ON IN THE 
on is well recognized, many 


" rine 
open-house each year during 


n then he may not meet the 
r or principal. The parent is un- 
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happy or angry as the case may be, the child is in trouble, and 
faculty members are complaining. Such a situation can hardly 
serve as a basis for building the friendly and understanding 
relationship that should exist between a child, his teachers, and 
his parents. 

The most common reason given by teachers for making no 
effort to become acquainted with parents is lack of time. And let 
us not minimize this reason. It is quite true that a teacher who 
has five or six classes a day cannot possibly visit every home nor 
have a school conference with each parent. Another reason com- 
monly given is that parents do not want to come to school. True. 
many of them do not, and, of course, some of them cannot come 
for one reason or another. But many would come if they were 
invited. And, after all, there are many other ways of helping 
parents keep in touch with classroom activities that teachers 
could use to advantage. 

The real reason probably lies deeper, and is to be found in the 
more or less unconscious feeling of the teacher that establishing 
relationships with parents is really not the teacher's concern. The 
primary objective is to teach a certain subject matter content— 
to cover the course. The result is that there is too little concern 
for the pupil as an individual, as a member of a social group such 
as the class, much less for the pupil as a member of a family, or 
as a person influenced by and influencing his home and com- 
munity. Where such an attitude prevails, no effort is made to 
bridge the gap between parents and the classroom, since it seems 
to have little to do with furthering the goal set for the class, 
namely, the acquisition of a specific body of knowledge. 

However, in a classroom dedicated to helping pupils develop 
their capabilities in a democratically functioning group, contact 
With parents is a necessity by virtue of the purpose for which the 
Class has been established. Over and above whatever factual in- 
formation is prescribed, this purpose involves helping boys and 
girls to learn to think and work with other people in solving com. 
mon problems. To achieve this goal it is essential that the teacher 
understand each child as completely as possible. This he cannot 
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do without family contact, without a satisfying child-teacher- 
parent working relationship. Without it, he cannot help a pupil 
fully realize the success of which he is capable. 

Reversing the coin, parents need to know the experiences their 
children are having in school. By its very nature a democratically 
functioning class is different from other classes, different in pur- 
pose and in procedures. Parents who understand these differences 
and the reasons for them can be a help to a child, whereas those 
who do not understand frequently undermine his security in 
the class situation. This, in turn, can become a destructive factor 


in the operation of the class as a whole. The wise teacher will 
make every effort to bring understanding to the parents of his 
pupils. 


Indirect contact 


Probably the most usual contact between teacher and parents 
is of the hit-and-miss, indirect variety, the informal and un- 
planned conversation with a pupil about his family and his home. 
Although this approach is not completely satisfactory, if teachers 
will take full advantage of it, they will find that it can often be 
quite helpful, Examples of such indirect contacts follow. 


PUPIL 
My father thinks it's à good idea for our class to build our own book 
shelves. 

TEACHER 


I'm glad to hear that, Joe. He's 


r ] a builder, isn't he? Would you ask him 
what kind of wood would be be 


5t for us to buy? 
PUPIL 
My father said he would 


| drive some of us to the picnic grounds if we 
needed him. 


TEACHER 
Wonderful! Wil] you th 


ank him for us, Bill? We'll let him know our 
plans later when they 


are completed and we see how many are going. 


PUPIL 


I told my mother the Story you told us about the cookies you baked 
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that weren’t any good. She said that you probably didn’t beat them 
long enough. She said she would write out her recipe for you. 

TEACHER 
I would like that very much, Judy. Maybe then I will know exactly 
what to do, Will you thank her for me? 

PUPIL 
You like red, don’t you, Miss Mathews. My mother does too. 

TEACHER 
Yes, I like the color, red, very much. I often choose a dress with some- 
thing red on it. 

TONY 
My mother says that life in Italy is different than it is here. 

TEACHER 
I guess it must be, Tony. Would you ask her to tell you some ways in 
which it is different? Then you could tell us. We'd like to know. 


Such conversations are spontaneous and in all probability are 
Not carried on with every pupil. Some are just bits of friendly 
talk, but some can be used to good advantage if the teacher is 
quick enough to see their possibilities. For example, Joe’s father 
Might be willing to help the boys build the shelves or perhaps 
to meet with them to develop the plans. Bill's father may be 
Willing not only to transport pupils to the picnic, but to stay and 
help with the baseball game. And there is just the possibility 
that Tony’s mother might be willing to come to school and tell 
the class about Italy herself, if she is invited. 

Another method of establishing indirect contact with parents 
is to assign pupils the task of discussing with their parents a ques- 
ton that is being discussed in class. For example, at the time the 
Class is considering the meaning of democracy, the teacher might 
Say: 

When you go home tonight ask your father and mother what the 
word democracy means to them. See whether your ideas agree with 
their's or not. We will talk about this tomorrow. 


The following day there will be many statements starting with 
the Words, “My father thinks ," or, "My mother thinks. a 
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If the teacher takes time to check a day or so later, he will find 
that many parents have asked their children, “What did your 
class decide is the meaning of democracy?” : 

A teacher should, of course, be cautious in disagreeing too di- 
rectly with parents’ opinions. If any cannot be accepted com- 
pletely, the statement may be met with, “Yes, that is certainly 
part of it,” or "Let's think about this idea and talk about it later.’ 
When it has become one of many ideas, it tends to lose its identi- 
fication with any particular person. 


Parents and the curriculum 


Any change from curricular practices with which parents are 
familiar is likely to be suspect, and most certainly a teacher-pupil 
planned class is such a change. In most schools, little or no effort 
is made to help parents understand the reasons for the new pro- 
cedures, nor the implications of these changes for the well-being 
of their children. And the idea of involving them in the planning 
is rarely considered. 

In a few schools, however, curricul 
with the help of parents. The Combined Studies Program, which 
grew out of work done in the New School! in the Evanston Town 
ship High School,? is the result of recognition by the school of 
the role of parents in solving school problems. The program, 
dedicated to preparing high-school age boys and girls for demo- 
cratic living, has been developed with the active assistance of 
parents. 


The m 


ar programs are developed 


ajor parent body is the Combined Studies Parent Coun- 
cil, which is composed of all parents of pupils in the program. 
This group meets with the department chairman for the purpose 
of assisting in interpreting and planning the program. It spon- 
sors a rummage sale to buy needed equipment, and plans a yearly 
family dinner and class-parent group meetings. A smaller group» 


4 Charles M. MacConnell, Ernest O. Melby, Chri 
Bishop, New Schools fora New Culture (New York: 
1953), pp. 95-110. 

? Evanston Township High School, Ev. 


stian O. Arndt, and Leslee J 
larper & Brothers, Publishers, 


anston, Illinois. 
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the Planning Committee, meets regularly to “think through” 
and find solutions to the problems faced in any of the above ac- 
tivities. 

In addition, several mothers from each class are designated by 
the council to serve as room mothers. They serve in any capacity 
in activities for which adults are needed, for example, in assist- 
ing at parties or on field trips. The room mothers, together with 
the council officers, constitute the Executive Committee. 

Another example of parent participation is the preparation by 
a committee of a questionnaire that is sent to the parents of all 
pupils in combined studies classes for the purpose of evaluating 
the program from the viewpoint of the parent. Still another com- 
Mittee is active in the preparation of publications describing the 
Program. Thus, parents are not only informed by the school as 
to its activities, but are active in evaluating the experiences their 
children are having and in developing the curriculum to meet 
the needs of the pupils involved. 

Typical of the requests for evaluation is the following letter: 


PARENT EVALUATION 
Pupil Date 

From time to time we have made changes in the Combined Studies 
Program on the basis of our experience and on the suggestions of par- 
ents and pupils. Therefore, your comments, brief or lengthy, are 
Studied carefully. To help us plan for next year will you please return 
this Page in the addressed envelope. 

Will you please comment on the characteristics of the program 
Which contribute to the development of the skills and attitudes you 
Wish your child to acquire. What are you eager to have us continue 
doing? 


What suggestions do you have for changes? 


Parent Signature 


If parents were initially involved in the decisions relative to 
the establishment of democratically functioning classes, there 
Still remains, year after year, the need to induct the parents of 
the Successive classes into the program. Plans must be made and 
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carried through for keeping them in touch with what is going on 
and for providing opportunities for them to ask questions and 
express opinions. Effective communication between the class 
and the parents must be established and maintained. 

In a number of secondary schools, the parents of pupils who 
expect to attend the school the following semester are invited to 
come to an evening program to help acquaint them with the 
school—the building, the curricular and extracurricular offer- 
ings, the faculty, and the administration. Requirements for grad- 
uation, school regulations, and organization are explained. In 
One school, a film that shows a wide variety of the school activities 
is a usual part of the evening's program. Rooms throughout the 
building are open, and teachers are available to describe activi- 
es taking place in them. 

Since the school has a core program, rooms in which these 
Classes are held are open too, with core teachers on hand to an- 
Swer questions and to clarify the purposes of the program. An 
exhibit is prepared, as shown in Figure 30, which gives parents 
àn over-all view of the core procedures, and each parent is given 
à mimeographed sheet containing a description of core activities 
and summarizing its purposes. The teachers feel that this evening 
provides extremely valuable contacts with the parents in the 
community, 

In the same school, early in the first semester, the parents of 
the beginning ninth-grade core pupils are invited to attend the 
Ninth-Grade Core Parent Night. Invitations read as follows: 


DEAR Mr. AND Mrs. EDWARDS, 


This semester your child is a 9B student at Edwin Denby High 
School, Among other things he has probably told you that he is in a 
Core class. Since he may be a bit confused as yet, and not able to give 
You a clear picture of what we are trying to do in this course, we 
Would like very much to have an opportunity to explain it to you. 

On the evening of Tuesday, October 14, we are inviting the parents 
of the boys and girls in the 9B core classes to come to Denby. At this 
tume we will explain what the purposes of the core classes are and how 
they operate. We will show the Denby core filmstrip, “A Core Curricu- 
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Tum Class in Action." You will have an opportunity to meet your 
child's core teacher. There will be time set aside during which you 
may ask any questions you have relative to the core program. Refresh- 
ments will be served. The meeting will be held in Room 202 and will 
start at 7:30 P.M. 

If you have younger children who cannot be left at home, please 
feel free to bring them. We will have older core pupils to care for 
them here at school during the evening. 

Won't you try to come? We would like to have as many parents as 
possible understand the experiences these children are having. 


Yours sincerely, 


Please fill out and return this section to your child's core teacher in 
order that we may know how many plan to attend. 


will 


: be present. 
will not l 


Parent's signature: 


Name of Pupil: 


Every effort is made 


to make parents feel welcome. Knowing 
ahead of time w 


ho is planning to attend, the teachers prepare 
name tags, each selecting a different color and shape in order to 
distinguish one class from another. The names are written large 
enough to be seen at a distance. As the parents come in the door, 
these tags are pinned on them by upper-class core pupils whe 
assist wherever they are needed throughout the evening. Until 
the program starts, the teachers move about the room greeting 
the parents, the colored name tags helping them to identify 
quickly parents of their own pupils. 

The first part of the meeting is given ov 
cussing the filmstrip, A Core 


was made in the school som. 


8 Audio-Visual Utiliz 


er to showing and dis- 
Curriculum Class in Action, which 

i about 
€ years earlier. Parents learn abou 


ation Cen ter, Wayne State University, Detroit. 
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the history of core development both in the school itself and in 
the country as a whole, its underlying philosophy and purposes, 
and some of the procedures that are followed. 

The group then divides, each teacher meeting the parents of 
his pupils in his own classroom, thus giving them an opportunity 
to see the room in which their child works and to meet his teacher 
ina group small enough so that there is some possibility of be- 
coming acquainted with the teacher and with other parents. 
Simple refreshments are served, and the remainder of the eve- 
ning is devoted to the questions parents wish to ask, to a discus- 
sion of the problems they raise, and to a description of the activi- 
ties carried on to date by this particular class. Generally there 
is little opportunity for direct consideration of the problems of 
ahy particular child, although there is no doubt that a teacher 
learns many things about his pupils that he has not known before, 
from the reactions of parents in the discussion period as well as 
from the few minutes of individual conversation he has with 
each one, Frequently, too, a parent follows such a meeting with 
a request for a conference, in order to consider the specific dif- 
ficulties of the child, or the difficulties the parents may be hav- 
ing with him. Through this relatively simple procedure, a feeling 
of trust and security is built up in both parent and teacher that 
Provides for mutual understanding and simplifies future con- 
tacts, The meetings are always exciting and challenging and, al- 
though the teachers go home weary at the end of the long eve- 
Ning, they would not give up Parent Night. 

For those parents who, for one reason or another, were not 
Present at the evening meeting it is a good idea to prepare a 
Mimeographed sheet containing the major points touched on 
at the meeting. This might include a brief history of the move- 
Ment toward democratically functioning classes, the purposes 
for which such classes have been established in this particular 
School, a short outline of procedures followed, and a series of 
questions usually asked by parents, together with their answers. 
The questions asked, as well as their answers, will vary in differ- 
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ent schools. Answers to such questions as the following might 
be included: 


1. How are children selected for this class? 

2. Is credit given for this course? 

3. Cana child goon to college having had this course? 
4. How long does the child Stay with the same teacher? 
5. What happens at the end of the year? 

6. Do other schools in the city have this type of class? 


7. Will the child have difficulty in other classes because of this 
course? 


8. What do they learn in this class? 


If an evening meeting is not feasible 
issued to mothers to come during the class period. This is quite 
possible in double-period classes. Such a meeting will probably 
be of a different nature, since both pupils and parents will be 
present, whereas the evening meeting does not include the pe 
pils of the classes involved. A description of one such meeting, 


written bya pupil as a part of the history ofa year in a ninth- 
grade core class,! is a follows: 


; invitations might be 


On Thursday, February 18, we held Open-House for our mothers 
from 2 to 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Seventeen mothers came. 
After we were settled, Frank Adano c 


alled the class together and we 
presented a sample business me 


eting. Then Miss Wells summarized 
core and its work ina very interesting talk. Graphs were drawn on the 
blackboard to help describe just what had been accomplished. After 
Miss Wells had finished, she asked il any mothers had any questions. 
Some did and were given the information they desired. Caroline Hen- 
derson gave a short talk on the Core Council and on What Gore Is. 
Then Richard Hande talked on the Work of Core, and lastly Barbara 
Watson talked on What Core Means to Me. After the talks, Florence 
Craft and Doris Borg served refreshments of ice cream and cookies 
and candy mints. Our tea table was decorated with a bouquet of 
spring flowers and our color scheme was red, white, and blue. When 
the bell rang at the end of the tenth hour, no one left for home but 


stayed and talked and finished their refreshments, Everyone had a 
good time. 


* This Way to Democracy, Appendix. 
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Advanced classes that have had several years’ experience in 
democratic procedures frequently hold an evening parent meet- 
ing toward the end of the school year. Such a meeting provides 
the occasion for a kind of progress report. It is planned by pupils 
and teacher together and is geared to give parents as clear a pic- 
ture as possible of the experiences the pupils have had during 
the year and what they feel they have gained from these experi- 
ences. Sometimes it is decided to invite someone from outside the 
group, such as a representative of the admissions office of a 
neighboring college to discuss the question of admission to col- 
lege of pupils who have gone through a core program, or per- 
haps a representative of the personnel staff of a local business 
concern to discuss the requirements for success in the business 
field in relation to the present experiences of the pupils. Gen- 
erally, however, the program is presented entirely by the class. 

The program for one such parent meeting, given by an 
cleventh-grade class, was as follows: 


ELEVENTH GRADE PARENT NIGHT 
Russell Carter 
Nancy Woodson 


Welcome to Parents 
How Our Class Operates . 


Topics and Problems We Have Studied . . . Carol Johnson 
Books We Have Read . . . . . + + + - Phyllis Demarr 
Trips We Have Taken. . . o + s= + > + Allen Smith 
Our Social Events . . . . + + + + + + + John Leland 
Explanation of Our Exhibits. . . . + + + + Jane Hobbs 
Problems We Have Faced This Year . . . . + Jack Shepard 


Panel—Our Feelings about Core This Year 
Elizabeth Pelski 
Bill Edwards 
Jean Meyers 
Frank Hill 
Tony Rocco 
The panel will also answer questions parents may wish to ask. 


Refreshments 


An exhibit was prepared bya committee and included samples 
Of written work done by various members of the class, creative 
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projects such as charts, graphs, dioramas, slides, and models, 
and a series of enlarged photographs showing pupils at work in 
the classroom, on field trips, and at parties. The secretary's daily 
record book was a part of the display as well as a copy of the class 
constitution and the class goals. 

In addition, the teacher assembled as many books and pam- 
phlets as he could locate that dealt with the subject of core in 
the school curriculum. These were made available to the par- 
ents for home reading. A mimeographed, annotated list of these 
was given to each parent in order that selections might be made 
later and requests sent to school by way of the pupils. Although 
all parents did not make such requests, many did, and it was felt 
to be desirable to have reference materials available, if for no 
other reason than to show that the idea of core was not merely 
a local matter. 

A variety of other methods of informing parents of class activ- 
ities may be used to advantage. The introductory sheet prepared 
for pupils as a part of their orientation to the democratic class, 
which was described in Chapter 2, can be used to introduce par- 
ents to the program long before a parent night can be organized. 
Pupils may either be asked to take this sheet home and show it 
to their parents, or a companion sheet may be prepared, which 


is addressed to the parents rather than to the pupils but contain- 
ing similar information, 


An annual mimeographed news 


paper covering the activities 
of all classes involved in 


a core program was prepared in one 
school in an attempt to give parents a broad v 
ences and procedures over a year's time. The 
ten by representatives of the Various classes who served as 
reporters on the activities taking place in their own classes. Àn 
upper-class group took the responsibility for 
terial, proofreading the contributions, deter 
format, and mimeographing the 


iew of core experi- 
articles were writ- 


assembling the ma- 
‘ mining the paper's 
entire collection of articles. The 
first article in one of the issues indicates the purpose of the paper 
as follows: 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO PARENTS 

This core newspaper is primarily for you. It was published by the 
students in order to give you greater insight into the core program in 
which they have been participating. 

You have had various opportunities to observe some of the proce- 
dures of core, and, no doubt, your son or daughter has told you of 
some of his core experiences, but we hope, through this paper, to give 
you more complete knowledge of the many phases of core work. 

We believe that this newspaper will be interesting and valuable to 
you, and we hope that it will help you to become more familiar with 
the core program. 

When you have finished reading the newspaper, will you please fill 
out the questionnaire which is attached and have it returned to your 
child’s class. 


The headings to various pages and their contents were: 


Meet the Teachers 
The year’s professional activities of each core teacher were reported 
on this page. Conferences attended, as well as trips taken, new addi- 
tions to families, and awards won, were recorded. 


How We— 

This included such things as selecting problems, beginning work on 
problems, gathering information, taking notes, presenting material 
to the class. 

Democratic Procedure 

How a class sets its goals, carries out its business meetings, and 

makes its weekly plans were described under this heading. 


Classroom Activities 
; Such things as outstanding topic presentations, stimulating discus- 
sions, films that had been unusually helpful, and problems that had 
been studied in the different classes were reported herc. 
Senior Activities 
This page was devoted entirely to the activities of the seniors—a 
unit on careers, a dinner planned, prepared, and served by a com- 
Mittee for the class at the home of the teacher, scrapbook exchange 
With a group of Navajo Indian children. 
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Class Officers 
This described how officers were elected and what their duties were, 
as well as the names of officers in the various classes, 
We Visited. 
The field trips taken by the various classes throughout the year 
were recorded under this heading, for example, trips to Greenfield 
Village, The Detroit Times newspaper printing plant, and Cran- 
brook Institute of Science. 
Have You Heard. 
Here were reported activities of individual members of the core 
classes in sports and clubs. The seniors who received scholarships and 


pupils who received awards of any nature or who were elected to 
school class offices were listed. 


Core Fun 
This included reports of class parties, an all-core party, Christmas 
carolling, bowling contests, and splash parties. 
Core Speaks 
Interviews with former core pupils were recorded under this head- 
ing, as well as the opinions on core of present pupils. 


Dots and Dashes 

Odds and Ends 

These two pages contained miscellaneous 
ents—new books that had been purchased for room libraries, a report 
on 9B Parent Night, visitors to the core cl 
teachers attended by three pupils, and a nu 
could not bear to leav 


articles of interest to par- 


asses, a conference for core 
mber of items that the stall 
€ out but could not place anywhere else. 

The last page was a questionnaire to be fi 
ents and returned to the cl 
the following: 


lled out by the par- 
ass teacher. The questions asked were 


How Do Yo 
Did you enjoy reading it? 
Should this paper be continued? Why? 
Do you have any suggestions for improvement of this paper? 
What did you find most interesting? 
What did you find least i 
What things, if any, 
that were not included? 


u Feel About This Paper? 


nteresting? 


would you like to see included in this paper 
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A paper such as this may well be developed on a single-class 
basis as well as on a program-wide project. In this case, there is 
assurance that parents will be interested in all parts of the paper, 
since all of it pertains to their child and his class. A sample of 
such a class paper, originally duplicated in booklet form, is in- 
cluded in the appendix. Under the title, This Way to Democracy, 
a class of ninth-graders recorded the year's events. Their pride 
knew no bounds, and the teacher could rest assured that every 
parent read every word. 


Parents as resource people 


Parents can often give assistance in the classroom and are 
usually more than willing to do so, but their help is seldom asked 
for. Teachers feel, too frequently, that only the school can pro- 
mote knowledge and understanding in boys and girls. Yet, par- 
ents often are well informed in areas about which a teacher 
knows little or nothing. Welcomed into the classroom, parents 
can share their experiences with pupils and teacher, and serve 
as invaluable resource persons. They may have special hobbies 
or talents, knowledge of which would serve to broaden pupils’ 
academic, social, or emotional horizons. As a parent becomes a 
Participating member of a class for an hour or two, he, too, learns 
Many things—how a class of this type operates, the kinds of 
experiences his child and his classmates are having, the relation- 
ship of his child to his peer group and to his teacher, some of the 
problems the teacher and pupils face each day. The experience 
is frequently a revelation to both teacher and parent. 

In a few schools, an effort is made on a school-wide basis to 
discover at the beginning of the school year the types of activities 
in which parents are willing to participate. For this purpose a 
checklist is sent home, the parent checking those activities for 
which he is willing to give assistance. The cards are then filed in 
the main office according to items checked. This furnishes a valu- 
able resource file for use as occasions arise in which help is 
needed. When such a checklist is sent home, a statement should, 
of course, be included to the effect that the number of parents 
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i 1 iviti at 
called on for help will depend largely upon the activities th 
are undertaken as the year proceeds, and that, even though every- 


one may not be needed, their willingness to assist is much appre- 
ciated. 


A similar technique may well be used in the classroom. When 
class work is based to any extent upon the interests and concerns 
of the pupils, the range of problems touched upon can at times 
be alarmingly wide. It is necessary to tap every possible Teves 
not just those available within the school walls. The following 
letter served to locate the possible sources of assistance within 
the ranks of parents of pupils in a tenth-grade class. 


DEAR Mn. AND Mrs. WILson, 


Jack is in my tenth-grade core class and, although I have not had an 
Opportunity to meet you as yet, I am hoping that it will not be too 
long before we have a chance to become acquainted, 

But I am not going to wait until we meet to ask for your help. As 
you know, in a core class a great many questions arise and activities 
take place that ordinarily do not arise in other classes. There are 
times when I do not know where to find as much help as my pupils 
need. The thought has occurred to me that among the parents of my 
thirty-six tenth-grade boys and girls there must be any number who 
have had experiences and have participated in activities about which 
I know little or nothing. There must be parents with special abilities, 
hobbies, or knowledge who would be willing to share these with us 
for an hour or two if we needed them. 


Would you be willing to help in any of the following activities? 


1. Help chaperon a cl 


ass party or picnic? 
9 


- Assist on a field trip by: 
à. Helping to furnish transportation? 
b. Or going with us on the 
3. Come to class and tell 


trip if we go by bus? _ 


. H H ak ? 
about an Interesting trip you have taken? 
— — — — If so, where was the trip taken? 


4. Show films or slides taken on 


atrip?. — — Jf so, where was 
the trip taken? 
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5. Are you interested in special activities or hobbies that you could 
tell us about or demonstrate, such as any of the crafts, music, dancing, 
weaving, or any other special interests? _____ If so, what are these? 


6. Do you have any articles from foreign countries which would 
help boys and girls understand the people of these countries better? 
— —— — If so, what articles from what countries? 


Would you be willing to loan them to us for a few days? — 
Would you be willing to bring them to class and tell us about them? 


a 


7. There must be many things that I have not mentioned. Is there 
any other help that you could give us? x 


You will understand, I am sure, that we will not need everything at 
one time. May we keep this sheet on file and call on you as the neec 
arises? 


Yours sincerely, 


Or, later in the semester when the class members have selected 
their problems, a letter such as the following may be sent home. 


Dear Mr. AND. Mrs. RICHARDS, 


At the present time in our class there are small groups of boys anc 
girls, each of which is working on one of the following problems: 

a. How are commercial motion pictures made? 

b. How does our national government operate? 

€. What are some of the legends of our country and how did they 
arise? 

d. How did prehistoric man live? 

€. What countries are members of the United Nations and how do 
they work together to solve their problems: 

Do you have any material that would be of help to them, such as 
Pictures, books, pamphlets, illustrative material of any sort? If so, 
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ays? Or you 
would you be willing to loan them to us for a few days? Or could \ 
come to school and tell us about them? 


Yours sincerely, 


The response is often amazing and not only is valuable and jen 
usual material obtained for class use, but parents become ied 
of the problems being studied by their children and the experi- 
ences they are having in order to solve them. Whether they come 
to school or not, whether they furnish material or not, a closer 
relationship has been established between parent and classroom. 


Class visitation 


Another method that has been used to bring parents and 
schoolroom together is to invite parents to visit the class í 
groups of three or four. Usually, of course, only mothers on 
able to come during school hours. However, fathers are some- 
times at home and are frequently quite willing to come. Such 
visitation days may be spaced at perhaps three-week intervals. 
Let us say that every third Thursday is a visiting day. During 
the preceding week a note of invitation is sent to the parents 


m r mieht read as 
Whose turn it is to be asked to come. The letter might read 
follows: 


DEAR MR. AND Mns. Mraprn, 


Jane has probably told you that our basic living class is making an 
effort to have all of the parents come to school and visit this class at 
some time during the year in order that you may know and beri 
stand what we are doing. We plan to do this by inviting groups 0 
three or four parents every three weeks, 

On Thursday of next week, November 8, we are hoping that you 
will be able to spend the time from 9:20 AM. to 11:05 a.m. with us in 


room 230. We are also asking Mr. and Mrs, Eldon and Mr. and Mrs. 
Jalik to come the same day. 


We are not planning a speci 


. av u 
al program but would like to have yo 
see a regular day in our class. 


Yours sincerely, 
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If the plans for the over-all program of visitation have been 
made, as they should be, by pupils and teacher together, the let- 
ter may be composed by a committee. The same committee may 
be responsible for writing the invitations to the parents every 
three weeks. If there are small children in a family who cannot 
be left at home, arrangements might be made for one or two girls 
in the class to take care of them during the parents’ visit. Color- 
ing books, crayons, a few story books, or a toy work wonders. 

Another committee might prepare a copy of the day’s schedule 
of activities for each parent, including a short paragraph wel- 
coming them. Thus each visitor will know what is taking place 
and what to expect during his stay in the room. Still another 
committee may be selected to greet the parents at the door, intro- 
duce them to the class and teacher, and seat them. 

The activities carried out on such a day should involve the 
usual, everyday work in the classroom. If it is time to make a 
bibliography, this is the order of the day. If a discussion is 
needed, then this is scheduled. Perhaps the only thing to be 
avoided is a reading period, for this is a silent, individual task 
and would be of little value to observe. Such an activity can 
easily be scheduled for another day. 


Home visits 

Home visits are probably considered by most teachers to be a 
difficult method of bringing parents and classroom in touch with 
€ach other, difficult not only because of the time element, but 
because of the fear of not knowing what to say. Yet, in many 
instances a visit to a pupil's home is the most rewarding experi- 
€nce a teacher can have and, strangely enough, once the ice has 
been broken, there is more than enough to talk about. 

Home visits may, of course, be made for a number of reasons. 
The most usual one is to talk with parents concerning some par- 
ticular problem relating to the child—he is not doiig well in 
your class, or he does not get along with his classmates, or he 
Scems to be listless and lacking in energy. For any problem of this 
Nature, a visit to the home can often be the key to understanding. 
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It is always wise to make an appointment, for no mother enjoys 
being caught with her hair in pin curls and perhaps down on 
her knees scrubbing the kitchen floor. With a disadvantage of 
this sort the meeting is not likely to get off to an especially good 
start. It is equally important to let the pupil know that you plan 
to visit his home if you wish to maintain his confidence and re- 
spect. Withholding the fact that you are going to visit his par- 
ents seems to him to be dishonest and unfair, and is likely to 
make him suspicious of your motives, 

Some of the most satisfactory Visits, however, are not the re- 
sult of difficult situations in the classroom, but have as their pur- 
pose the establishment of friendly rel 
the child, and the teacher. Because there is no particular prob- 
lem, none of the participants fears the visit. If 
been established between teacher and pupils, it is quite possible 
to draw class members into a progr. 


ations between the parents, 
^ ra rt has 
good rapport h 


am of visitation in which the 
teacher plans to visit every home 


sometime during the year. To 
make this really work, he 


must show that he is eager to get to 
know each pupil's family—not in order to “tell” what Joe does 
in school, but just to become acquainted. It is, of course, expected 
that the child will be present at the time of such a visit. 

A class in which one would least expect to find enthusiasm for 
a program of this nature was a ninth-grade group of behavior- 
problem boys. Yet the teacher had made his visits such pleasant 
experiences for the boys and their families that there we 
rivalry for them. When he asked, “Who am I scheduled to visit 
this week?" a boy shouted, “Me!” and another said, "Me too. 
It's about time." Still another asked, 
you're coming to my house on th 

The visits were 


intense 


“Mr. James, are you sure 
e fifteenth?” 

on an invitational basis and were scheduled 
as the invitations were issued by the boys and their families. Mr- 


James and his wife called on each family, and he said, “I wouldn't 
miss it for the world.” 


A similar approach can be made by means of a letter to each 
family reading somewhat as follows: 
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DEAR Mr. AND Mrs. DUNCAN, 

Jim is in my tenth-grade core class and since I will be his teacher all 
this year I would like very much to have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with you. I am hoping to spend an hour or two with the 
family of each of my core pupils before the semester is over. Would 
you perhaps have an evening free sometime soon when it would be 
convenient for you to have me spend a little while with you and Jim 
in your home? I am looking forward to mecting you. 

Yours sincerely, 


Such letters should, of course, not be sent out without draw- 
ing the class into the program and should certainly not be at- 
tempted until good working relations have been established be- 
tween teacher and pupils. 

Before making a visit to a pupil's home or having a conference 
With a parent, a quick review of all available data on file rela- 
tive to the family is of invaluable assistance. The pupil’s auto- 
biography, written earlier in the year, often gives information 
Concerning the relationship of the child to other members of 
his family; the record of the family pattern gives a picture of 
the ages of brothers and sisters as well as indicating which live 
at home and which are away; and the work data specify the type 
of work done by the members of the family. Any one of these 
can serve as a lead to friendly conversation and make parents 
feel that the teacher is interested in them. 

Perhaps the most valuable aid a teacher can take with him is 
a clear mental picture of at least one thing the child who is to 
be visited does well. Sometimes it is difficult to identify even one, 
but there must be something. He is courteous to others (even 
though he can’t read beyond the sixth-year level). He puts forth 
à tremendous amount of effort (although you know that he hates 
teachers). He takes an active and helpful part in small groups 
(but finds it impossible to talk in a large group). The illustra- 
tions he has made are excellent (even though he upsets the class 
With his wisecracks). This home visit is to establish a friendly 
relationship with the family, and there is everything to be gained 
ànd nothing to be lost in recognizing the child's good points. 
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There is time later for discussing his problems. A record should 
be made, of course, of each home visit, the data being added to 
that already accumulated for each pupil. f 

For interviews designed for collecting systematic information 
from parents, Taba? suggests six questions as the means of ac- 
quiring as much information as possible. 


1. Opening 
“How do you feel 
2. Aspirations and goals > 
“What plans do you and your husband have for ____ ? 
or, "What are your hopesfor. —  — 2 What are your hus- 
band's hopes?" 
9. Association with other children 
"How do you arrange for _____'s friends?" or "How do 
you try to select your children's friends?" 
4. Neighborhoods 


is doing?" 


"You know this neighborhood better than I do. Are there op- 
portunities that you would like your child to have?" or, "How 
do you like this neighborhood?" or, “Do you think this is a good 
neighborhood for boys and girls?” 

5. Worries and pleasures 
“What gives you most pleasure about your child? What 


worries you most about _ ?" or, "What are some of 


—— ———' best qualities and habits?" and, *What do you 
think are 


at school?" 
6. Closing the interview 


"Is there anything you would like the school to do for you?" 
"What suggestions do you have for 


———— ——'s worst faults, faults we may not see 


————— — 's program here?’ 
Reporting Progress to parents 


In most secondary schools, a 


parents by means of report cari 
throughout the ye 


Pupil's progress is reported to his 
ds sent home at regular intervals 
ar. The most common method used to indicate 


5 Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall Brady, John T. Robinson, and William E. Vickery; 


Diagnosing Human Relations Needs (Washington: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1951), pp. 36-39. 
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success or failure is the use of a four- or five-letter rating system. 
Such letter ratings indicate little more than the position of the 
pupil relative to his peers in the class or to certain arbitrary 
standards, and are not very informative; yet this is the most usual 
method employed and is the system within which a large ma- 
jority of teachers must operate. 

However, even when it is required that letter grades be used, 
it is possible to extend the report sent home so that not only may 
parents see the basis for such a rating, but also that pupils, 
through self-evaluation, may participate in the determination 
of their own marks. Such a method was developed in a tenth- 
grade class as an outgrowth of a class discussion concerning what 
had been accomplished in the six-week period since the last card 
marking. As different activities were mentioned they were listed 
on the chalkboard. At the end of the period the list read as fol- 
lows: 


We had business meetings. 

We chose problems to work on. 

We made plans to solve our problems. 

We made bibliographies. 

We took notes. 

We read books on our problems. 

We kept a Research Record every day. 

We planned our presentations. 

We illustrated our reports in different ways. 
We read books for pleasure. 

We worked in groups. 

We had class discussions. 

We made newspaper clipping scrapbooks. 
We took the Mooney Problem Checklist questionnaire. 
We read current news articles. 

We made a list of things we wonder about. 
We helped plan each week's work. 


From this list a committee of pupils and the teacher con- 
Structed a form on which all activities were recorded in some- 
What greater detail than on the list. These were mimeographed 
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and each pupil filled one out. In blank spaces following REM 
item a pupil indicated his own participation in the activity. For 
a number of activities, he was asked to evaluate his work in them 
and, after considering all his contributions, he was asked to give 
an over-all evaluation of his work during the six-week period. 
In order to have reasonable assurance that these had been seen 
by parents, a short questionnaire was appended that parents were 
asked to fill in and return to the teacher by way of the child. The 
completed form was as follows: 


A Record OF Six WEEKS IN Ovr Core Crass 
Pupil 
During the six weeks since the last card marking our class has car- 
ried out many different activities. We selected new problems for study 
and have been working on these in small groups. The problems are: 
1. How does our national government operate? 
2. How is a motion picture made? 
How are people with mental diseases taken care of? 
How and where does the wildlife in Michigan live? . 
- How are Greek myths and American legends alike and different? 
6. What were prehistoric times likez 
The problem I chose to work on is: _ 


Date 


My group has 


members in it. 
The part I agrecd to do in order to solve 


our problem was: |. — 


I have carried out this job; 
not very well è 

The next thing we did was to make bibliographies of all the mater- 
ial that we could find on our problems, such as books, films, and mag- 
azines. On my bibliography I listed books, maga- 
zines, and films. 

Then we began to do rese 
read the material we h 
from the following mat 


well ; fairly well 


arch. We did this by taking notes as we 
ad listed on our bibliographies. I took notes 
erials: 
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[73 
So 
eo 


Author: 
Author: 
Author: 
Author: 
Author: 
Author: 


We recorded our notes on 3 by 5 inch index cards. I have 
cards of notes. I have/have not handed them in. A sample of my notes 
looks like this: 


Miss Harden marked my note cards as follows: 
Quality 
Form 
We kept daily Research Records to keep track of how much work 
we did each day. My record shows that I took notes on days 
out of „I did /did not turn my Research Record in on time. 
We have finished taking notes and each group is now planning how 
to present its material to the class. So far my group's plan is: 


My part in this is: 


We are also trying to figure out ways to illustrate our information. 
So far my group's plan is: 


~ 
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I expect to take part in this by: 


We have also had opportunities to read books for pleasure. The 
class decided that everyone should read at least one book every card 
marking period. When we finish a book, we write a short review of 
it on our Reading Record. I have read and recorded __ 
during the last six weeks. The names of these are: 


books 


We have learned more about writing. Some of the things I wrote 
about were: 


Every Friday we have a business meeting. Our class officers conduct 
the meeting. We have a Planning Committee to plan the next week's 
work, a Social Committee to plan any social events for our class, and a 
Scholastic Planning Committee to plan how best to use the Scholastic 
Magazine. Last week's plan looked like this: 


| Period Monday Tuesday 


Wednesday | Thursday | Friday | 
| l T 


9 


The Social Committee is 


planning a Christmas party. 
My job each Friday is: 


I have carried out this job: well 
not very well 

We made news 
lems were being 
one In, 


We made lists of things we hav 


; fairly well _ 5 


-clipping scrapbooks in order to see what prob- 
discussed in the daily papers. I did/did not hand 


e heard, or seen, or read in the last 
few weeks which we did not understand, I did/did not hand in a list. 
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We have had many class discussions. I take part in these: always 
; often ; sometimes ______ ; seldom ______ ; 


never . 

We have read and discussed many articles from the Scholastic Mag- 
azine. 

We answered a questionnaire called the Mooney Problem Check- 
list. 

We had a picture taken of the whole class. 

One of the things it is necessary for each of us to learn to do is to 
use class time to advantage and keep at work. I feel that I do this: al- 
Ways i often ; sometimes _____ ; seldom A 
never. 

Another thing we must learn to do is to handle ourselves well with 
class officers and with the people around us, in other words, to develop 
good self control. I feel that I do this: well |. — ; fairly well 


— ; not very well . 
Considering all these activities I feel that my grade for these six 
wecks should be because: 


PLEASE HAVE YOUR CHILD RETURN THIS SECTION 

l. Is this type of report helpful to you? 

2. Would you like to have a report like this every six weeks? 

3. Have you any questions you would like to ask? If so, write them 
in the space below. 


Signature of parent 


This report was sent home by way of the pupil on the same 
day as the official report card. Parents' reactions were so highly 
favorable that the technique was repeated throughout the year. 
Many questions were asked by parents and answered by the 
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teacher. A number of requests for personal conferences were 
received, as well as a great many phone calls. A device such as 
this may be used at card-marking time as described above, e 
developed at any time during the semester, it may be used as a 
means of informing parents of current activities. It might be 
added that it also serves to summarize accomplishments for the 
pupils themselves. . 
Another method of making letter ratings more meaningful 
to parents, as well as giving them insight into the objectives of 
the class, is based on the use of the list of goals set by the class 
at the beginning of a year. The list is duplicated with three col- 
umns at the right-hand side of the page. One column is used for 
recording the pupil's judgments, the second for the teacher's. 
and the third for agreements reached 
Numbers are substituted for letters 
senting the highest rating, and a ] 
Achievement in each item on the goal li 
the values are totaled; 


through a conference. 


» 4, 3, 2, and 1, a 5 repre- 
representing the lowest. 
st is marked by the pupil: 
then they are divided by the number of 
items, thus averaging them. This final number is translated into 
à letter grade, 

The teacher then takes the shee 
and places his judgments in the 
of the two columns shows 


t, covers the pupil's marks. 
second column. A comparison 
any differences, When the sheets are 
returned to the class members, either pupil or teacher may ask 
for a conference, The purpose of such a conference is not to give 
the teacher an Opportunity to tell the pupil that he is wrong: 


but to reach mutual understanding and to arrive at agreement 


if atall possible. 'The Pupil explains his reasons for his evaluation 


and the teacher does the Same. Sometimes it is the pupil who 
sees that he was wrong, but just as often it is the teacher, and 


at times the conference shows that both were wrong in their 


judgments, 

In the example shown below, the evaluation sheet was entitled. 
Progress Toward Class Goals. The differences between the judg- 
ments of the boy and the teacher with respect to his achievement 
led the teacher to ask for a conference, 


Procress Towarp Crass GOALS 


Name: Larry Anderson Date: Nov. 2 
Pupil | Teacher | Conference 
I. Working in groups 
l. Be responsible for my share 
of the work. 4 3 1 
9. Stick to the work that needs 
to be done. 3 3 
3. Share information and ma- 
terials with other members. 4 2 4 
lI. Class discussions 
l. Take active part. 2 2 
9. Be quiet while others are 
talking. 1 4 
3. Listen to other people's 
ideas. 1 ? 3 
1. Be friendly. 4 4 
lI. Working on problems 
l. Collect information from 
many sources. + 4 
2. Select best material that fits 
the problems. 4 4 
3. Collect enough material to | 
solve the problems. 4 4 
4. Be able to use the card cata- 
log. 3 3 
5. Be able to use the Readers’ 
Guide. 2 2 
6. Write notes in own words. 3 3 
IV. Reporting to the class 
1. Organize material so that it 
is smooth. 3 3 
2. Give reports without read- 
ing notes or paper. 1 1 
3. Speak clearly. 4 4 
4. Use good English. 4 4 
5. Illustrate the material. 1 4 3 
sen Tod points 61 | | 62 
u Average 35s | | 3518 
Key:5 = A,45 B,32 6,2 2 D,1 2 E| C4 | €x 
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The conference with Larry was as follows: 


TEACHER x 
Have you had time enough to look at your evaluation sheet, Larry? 

LARRY i ) bm 
Yes. In some things your marks are different from mine, Miss Burns. 
Sometimes yours are lower and sometimes they're higher. 

TEACHER 
That's right. Let's see what each of us had in mind when we made 
these evaluations. Maybe we're not as far apart as it looks on P 

z ^ " aderant 
There are probably important things that I failed to consider an 
perhaps there are things that you missed. Where should we start? 
LARRY 

I guess it doesn't matter, 

TEACHER 
How about starting with the one where we are farthest apart, Item x 
—, illustrating your material when you presented your report? 

: E 2 A 
thought you did a fine job of that with your sketches, but you appa 
ently thought you did very poorly. 

LARRY 


But those were only on the ch 
handed in. I didn't think those 


4 


alkboard. "They weren't on paper and 
should count at all. 

TEACHER 
But they illustrated what you were talking about. They helped us LO 
understand your data, didn't they? 

LARRY 
Sure. But I guess I thought something like that w 
— But—well—they weren't wi 
reason why I couldn’t have m 
would have been much better 
Sketches, just average—a 3 m. 


asn’t an illustration 
orth a 4 because there wasn’t any 
ade them on charts and in colors. They 
- The ones on the board were just rough 
aybe. I can do better than that next time. 
TEACHER 
All right. I'Il settle for a 3. I think too y 
the chalk drawings were surely w 
look at some of the others. There 
Items | and 8, on which we didn't a 


ou could do much better, HU: 
orth a 3 rather than a 1. Now let à 
are two points in the first section, 
gree. 
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LARRY 
Well, I don’t understand why you think I’m not doing very well there. 
I take part in the group discussion every day. I tell the group what 
I've found out. I think I do pretty well in that. That's why I gave my- 
selfa 4. 

TEACHER 
Do you mean in your small work group? 

LARRY 
Yes. I take part every day. You can ask the people in my group whether 
I do or not. I really do it. 

TEACHER 
No, I don’t have to do that. You would know that yourself. But in 
class discussions you seldom take part unless you are asked a direct 
question. You have shown that you realize this by giving yourself a 
mark of 2 in Item II—1, which deals with taking an active part in 
class discussions. Have you any idea why you take part in the smail 
group but almost never when the whole class is having a discussion? 

LARRY 
I guess I'm not as scared when there are only five people to talk to. I 
used to be afraid even with them—the first few days. But now it works 
fine. I don't even think about it. 

TEACHER 
Maybe I haven't really watched you in a small group. I've thought of 
you as you are in a class discussion. Now that I think about it, you 
Were pretty active in that group each time I sat in with you people, 
but when I marked your chart I was seeing you in the big group. That 
makes sense. Let's change my 2 to match your 4. And that would make 
1t necessary to change my 3 toa 4 in Item I—1 because I felt that your 
lack of participation was a lack of taking enough responsibility. 

LARRY 
What does the question mark mean in Item 3 under Class Discussions? 


TEACHER 
I couldn't see how I could measure how well you listened to other 
People’s ideas. You seldom respond to them so I can’t tell whether 
you have even heard them. Is the mark of 4 accurate? 

LARRY 
Well, yes and no. Sometimes I listen and sometimes I don't. I guess a 
1 is pretty high. A 3 would be more like it. 
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TEACHER 

Are you sure this change should be made? 
LARRY 

Yes, I know it should. 


And so the conference ended with give and take on both sides. 
Larry now understood that Miss Burns wanted to be fair sais 
him and that she trusted him to be honest. Miss Burns, in turn, 
realized that she had not been seeing all that was taking place 
in the classroom and had a better understanding of one of Larry's 
problems, The fact that the final average remained almost ident 
cal is immaterial. Larry had looked at himself from many angles 
and had analyzed his weaknesses and strengths. These were not 
lost in an over-all mark but rather they had been combined, and 
he had seen how one related to another. : 

If no agreement can be reached between teacher and pupil. 
it is wiser to accept the pupil's evaluation than to insist that the 
teacher knows best. A plan should be made, 
evaluation conference every week or tw: 
tween the present 
boys and 


however, for an 
o during the period be- 
and the next home-reporting date, ‘To many 
girls, self-evaluation is a new 
and they need help and practice 
their activitie. 


and difficult experience 
in looking at themselves and 
a six-week period between card- 
r units of time helps develop skill in 


not so difficult to look back over onc 
or two weeks as it is over six, 


Such teacher-pu 
while the 


Breaking 
marking dates into shorte 
self-evaluation, since it is 


pil conferences may be carried out in class 
rest of the class members 
classroom work. One or two 
time. Throughout the year. 
evaluation, the number of 

The evaluation sheet, 
evaluations, and 
be sent home 


are busy with their regula! 
, of course, may require out of class 
> as pupils become more adept at self- 
conferences required diminishes. 

including pupil evaluations, teacher 
agreements reached through a conference, may 
at the same time as the official report card. Through 
the self-evaluation and the pupil-teacher conference the pupil i5 
able to discuss with his parents his own achievement in detail. 
The parents are able to see exactly what aspects of their child's 
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growth have been considered in determining the card mark and 
to what degree he is succeeding in achieving each of the various 
goals of the class. A brief explanation of the evaluation sheet 
should be stapled to it. Space should be allowed for questions 
from parents and a line on which father or mother may place his 
signature. This page, detached from the evaluation sheet, should 
be returned to the classroom teacher. 

A method of reporting progress directly to parents is the 
parent-teacher conference. Although found most frequently in 
elementary schools, increasing numbers of secondary schools 
are using the conference method, either as a replacement of the 
report card, or in conjunction with it. A secondary school that 
has developed this procedure over a number of years is Holt 
High School, a seventh- through twelfth-grade school. The re- 
sults show that, on an average eighty per cent of the parents come 
to school to participate in the conferences.” 

Two opportunities for conferences are given in a year, the 
first at the end of the first nine weeks of the fall semester, and 
the second at the end of the first nine weeks of the spring se- 
mester. Two afternoons and one evening are devoted to confer- 
ences, school being dismissed at noon in order to make all 
teachers available. 

Parents are notified of the time of conferences by means of 
a letter similar to the following: 


DEAR PARENTS: 

Parent-Teacher conferences are to be held this Spring on April 4, 
5, and 9, 

The conferences will be held in the gymnasium as in other years. 
We would like you to try to attend according to the following sched- 
ule in order to avoid having too many parents at any one time. Those 
With last names A—F will try to arrive between 12:30 and 2:30 on 
Thursday, April 4; G—L between 2:30 and 4:30 on Thursday, April 
4; M—R between 12:30 and 2:30 on Friday, April 5; and S—Z be 
tween 2:30 and 4:30 on Friday, April 5. 


5 Holt High School, Holt, Michigan. 
‘In the Holt elementary school, over 95 per cent of the parents participate. 
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For those parents who can’t possibly attend the afternoon confer- 
i Apri rom 
ences, there will be an evening conference on Tuesday, April 9, fr 


7:30 to 9:00. 


: M 3 B 
The evaluation sheets on students, which you pick up before ente 
7 ; : de Xa 
ing the gymnasium, will not be available, except at the conferences, 


until after April 9. 


5 - Par and 
Last fall we had an 86 per cent attendance at our Parent an 


Teacher Conferences. We on the f. 
They are tiring and trying for us, a 


aculty are sold on the conferences. 
) 
s they are for many of you, but they 


certainly are of invaluable assistance. i 
: at the 
We hope to set another new record in attendance. See you att 


conferences. 


Sincerely yours, 


. jec ir 
Previous to the day of the conferences, each subject-matte 


teacher fills out the form shown be 


classes, 

Student 

Grade — Subject 
Home Room Teacher 
Marking period 

To the Parent: 

This report is designed to cen- 
ter the parent and teacher con- 
ference upon a few specific items, 
The teacher has circled the items 
that apply to this student. 


We wish to point out that the 
teacher cannot observe each and 
every student well enough to 


comment in the Specific area of 
each of these items. 


We, as teachers, will welcome 
your observations of the student 
in any of these areas and, espe- 


cially, in areas where we have not 
commented. 


low for each pupil in his 


Individual Behavior 


Courteous to others a 
Follows directions . b 
Uses time well ...........40+ 3 
Maturity above age group ..- d 
Discourteous to others ....... € 
Careless or destructive with ; 

PODOVI ce, ease teen t f 
Inartenüe osere ry mna 8 
Wats times oues RU un h 
Maturity below agegroup.... ! 


Behavior in the Group 
Participates in group activities 
Assumes his responsibility for 


Success of the grou poke b 
Disrupts group activities ....- 5 
Does not participate in group i 

SGUIVIEIÓSA Sir en hose Actos s 

Altitudes Toward the Class 

Work 
Accepts responsibility ......- 2 


4 b 
Work is very commendable . . 
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Works up to capacity ........ c 
Teacher Shirks responsibility JU Me d 
Work is seldom handed in 
promptly .............+5- 8 
* Tf this is circled, look upon the Other Comments 
other side of this paper for fur- Has trouble reading the mate- 
ther comments. Ya] v eceteeolemics nets s a 
Has not demonstrated. ability 
to:dothe work reisis geo b 


Academic grade: A BC DE 


Poor attendance record eb 
Work seems to be handicapped 
by outside activities ....... d 


The academic grade is indicated in the lower left-hand corner. 
Any items in the right-hand column that apply to the individual 
under consideration are checked. These forms are then sent to 
the homeroom teacher, who staples together the subject-matter 
reports for each pupil and prepares for each a composite record 
that is kept in the pupil's personal file. The reports are then 
alphabetized by grades. 

The conferences are held in the gymnasium. Chairs, one for 
each teacher,’ are arranged in rows and spaced so that there is 
sufficient room between them to give a semblance of privacy. 
Each teacher's name, printed on a card in letters large enough to 
be seen at a distance, is fastened to the back of his chair. Next 
to each chair is a second chair for parents. 

At the entrance to the gymnasium the parent registers and 
is given the reports for his child. He examines these and decides 
With which of his child's teachers he wishes to confer. It may 
be that he wishes to talk to only one. On the other hand, he 
May want to see all of them.? He locates the teacher by means of 
the name cards and waits his turn. Conferences generally are 
relatively brief, but with the aid of the report forms no time is 


lost. To help make the conference a pleasant experience, coffee 
—À 
x Holt has a staff of 30 teachers. 
Approximately 60 per cent of all possible teacher contacts are made by the 
Participating parents. 
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and cookies are served in the cafeteria for both parents and 
teachers. 

Reports that are not called for are later sent to the home. Any 
of these parents are, of course, free to come to school at a later 
time if they wish to confer with teachers. 

Thus, once each semester reports of progress are given directly 
to parents. For the final grade at the end of each semester, a me; 
port card with letter grades, A, B, C, D, or E in each subject, 15 
sent home and no conferences are called for. It is felt that two 
each year are sufficient to bring parents and teachers to increas- 
ingly better mutual understanding. 


Conclusion 


The methods described in this ch 
be used with any single class. The cl 
things as the nature of the class, 


apter will, of course, not all 
10ice will depend upon such 
the extent to which it is an ak 
cepted part of the school's operational pattern to establish 
friendly teacher-parent relationships, and the experience a 
teacher has had in such activities. If this is a first attempt, à rela- 
tively simple procedure might be used, such as the develop- 
ment with the pupils of a record of the activities that have been 
carried out in the class. Or the mo 
program held in the classroom d 
a second semester a further 


thers might be invited to s 
uring the class period. During 
approach can be made. . 
Itis good to obtain administrative approval for any procedure? 
that differ from those traditionally used in a school, in order 
that no difficulties or misunderstandings may arise. This is esp® 


cially important in the area of school-community relations. The 


principal should be aware of what is taking place in his schoo 


and, with his Support, the teacher will gain security and courage. 
As was stated earlier in t 


he chapter, the establishment of = 
good teacher-pupil-parent relationship is an important aspect a 
any class. For the success of a democratically functioning class; 
however, it is an imperative. 


Emphasizing the 
Basic Skills 


Tue MAJOR PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK HAS BEEN TO 
ribe methods of developing the attitudes and skills of dem- 
i atic living—the skills of interpersonal and intergroup rela- 
tionships, those which are classified under group processes, 
Including the leadership function and participation in problem 
Solving. This major purpose is made explicit here and else- 
where lest those who are critical of democratic methods and fear 
that anti-intellectualism is being glorified may be concerned 
when only one chapter out of ten is devoted to the academic 
essentials. The reader is reminded that what has been described 
relates primarily to classes designated as core, common learn- 


'ngs, general education, basic living, or unified studies, though 
it may not always have been specifically so designated. Although 
Many of the methods can and should be used with other sub- 
Jects, their application to such courses as mathematics, science, 
and languages has not been elaborated here. Since it has been 
‘mplicit throughout that these are being taught, it seems only 
Necessary to make explicit some of the methods that can be in- 
Corporated into the freer type of classroom organization de- 
scribed as relating to the communication skills—reading, writ- 
Ing, spelling, and oral discourse, instruction in which is usually 


g 
brought together in the school subject of English. This will be 
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followed by a brief summary of the social skills oe aie 
learning to perform what Havighurst has termed the pupils 
developmental tasks. i i 

English, as a school subject, developed from the earlier mE 
lish grammar, which in turn had superseded Latin grammar as 
à subject of emphasis in the secondary school curriculum. In 
later years, it has become a kind of miscellany including in- 
struction in reading, writing, speaking, and the study of Se: 
lected English and American classics, all generally taught with 
à grammatical undertone. The fact that traditional Latin gram- 
mar is not adapted to the vagaries of English usage has been 
emphasized by the linguists. There are many, however, who d 
firm that Systematic instruction in formal grammar is what 15 
needed, when what they actually mean is that children should 
be taught to speak and write standard English. In a well-de- 
veloped program of the kind here described, continuing atten- 
tion is given to this objective, and the means to attaining it are 
many, including direct instruction in rules and in language 


forms, whichever proves to be the most effective. 


Reading 


There can be no question concerning the importance of help- 


ing pupils develop proficiency in reading. There can be no 
question either concerning opportunities to use and improve 
the reading ability of boys and girls in a democratically function- 
ing class. It is a skill used daily through reading from a wide 
variety of sources in order to find data to solve problems, as 
well as through frequent reading for enjoyment. 

Research reading. As an example of a class in which no single 
textbook is used and in which the problems have grown out of 
the pupils’ expressed concerns and interests, we can refer to the 
group described in Chapter 6. The problem selected was: What 
preparations are being made to protect citizens in case of an 


atomic attack? In its plan of work, this group listed the follow- 
ing as possible sources of information: 
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Library books: public library 
school library 
room library 
Civil defense offices: city 
state 
national 
Films: civil defense office 
audio-visual department of our school 
Newspapers and magazines 
Mr. Hadley, the science teacher 


lan shows that a considerable amount 


ary—books from the libraries, news- 
vil defense offices, 


A mere glance at this p 
of reading will be necess 
papers and magazines, materials from the ci 
and without doubt Mr. Hadley will produce resources that must 
be read. In addition, the teacher will bring in as much source 
material as possible. “But,” says the critic, “all pupils will not 
read all that material.” 

No, of course not. But they know what they are looking for, 
vill be expected, not only by the teacher 


and they know they \ 
eir part. The teacher’s problem 


but also by their group, to do th 
will not be to arouse interest in what comes next in the text- 


book, but to help pupils individually to develop the skills in 
which they are deficient, in order that they may solve the prob- 
lem they have selected. The amount read by each member of 
s it does in any class, on his ability to 
read, his interest in the problem, the amount of time he has 
available outside of school, and on his study habits, as well as 
on his personal feeling of comfort and satisfaction in both his 
school and home life. It depends, too, upon his past educational 
experiences. Some pupils find the transition from teacher-di- 


rected study to self-directed study very difficult. As a conse- 
quence, they tend at first to read less than might normally be 


expected of them. 
Since, however, most democratically operating classes are on 


a multiple-period basis, meeting anywhere from two to four 
periods each day, the teacher is aware of many of these factors, 


the group will depend, a 
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since he is far better acquainted with his pupils than ieu 
teacher whose class meets only one period each day. If a part gs 
each week is used for working on the research problem during 
class time, he can identify and assist pupils with faulty mdy 
habits, or those who, despite a class lesson on the Readers Guide, 
still do not understand how to find magazine articles. By such 
observation or by reviewing pupils’ Research Records! he can 
discover ata glance which ones are limiting their reading to A 
type of material, the encyclopedia, for example. From the recorc 
he can also see how little or how much is being read in the 
course of a week. He may discover th 


at the boy who is reading 
little or nothing, and is the cl 


ass behavior problem during il 
š - ; reac 
search periods, is one who has never had to decide what to TER: 

: 3 is 
but has always been told precisely what pages to study. It 
often wise to do exactly this at the 1 
cific assignments, then giving 
as his insecurity subsides 
himself. 


"eginning, first making ae 

him a choice of two sources, pas 
i i e needs 

; assisting him to find what he neec 


It is especially important that the 
vidual be determined. If recent d 
school records, a re 


reading level of each indi- 
ata are not available in the 
ading test should be given to the entire class 
that will indicate where each pupil stands with respect to vocabu- 
lary, reading rate, and comprehe 
peated at the end of th 
reading skills. 


3 j re- 
nsion. Such a test may be n 

: ; 1 
€ year in order to measure growth 11 


For those pupils who h 
should make every effort t 
of their comprehension, 
since much of it, especia 
with protection from a 
sometimes necessary, 


ave reading deficiencies, the teacher 
© obtain material that is at the level 
This is not always easy to do, of course, 
lly ina problem such as the one dealing 
tomic attack, is on an adult level. It 15 
therefore, to Work with 
in the planning stage, in order to he 
reader that part of the problem wh 
able to handle. The pupil with higl 


1 See Chapter 6, p. 236. 


à group when it 15 
lp in allocating to the slow 
ich he is most likely to be 
1 reading ability should, of 
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course, be urged to take on the more difficult phases and to seek 
source materials on his own level of achievement. 

Reading for enjoyment. In addition to research reading, an- 
other type of reading usually becomes a part of the week's pro- 
gram. This is reading for enjoyment and is sometimes called 
"free reading," because it is a period of time during which pu- 
pils select books of interest to them from the room library or 
the school library and read during the class period. These books 
are, of course, often taken home as well. The critic quickly 
raises a question at this point. "Are these books the classics 
Which every pupil should read?" 

This is, of course, an interesting question, because no one 
knows with certainty what classics every pupil should read—if 
there are any. One can hardly argue that those read “when I was 
in school" should necessarily be on the list. The traditional se- 
lections have been changed from time to time, and the original 
basis for selection seems to have been lost in obscurity. Many of 
the books that should be made available in the room library and 
the school library would properly be placed in the category of 
Classics, However, many others would be claimed just as good 
reading for teen-agers, chosen from the lists prepared by city and 
State departments of instruction, and librarians who have made 
à study of juvenile literature. Many of the classics that are on the 
Shelves, but that are not required reading, will be read and en- 
joyed without the pupils becoming aware that they "ought" to 
read them. 

The educational objective of such a pro 
id in order to improve their reading, and 
ading. In such a situation, which of- 


oram is, of course, to 
“courage pupils to res 
to develop enjoyment in re 
fers opportunity for guidance by the teacher, it is possible to 


assist a child to do a number of things: 


1. To find books that are interesting to him. 

2. To widen his field of interest by introducing him to new books. 
3. To find books at his own level of reading ability. 

4. To move from the short story to full-length books. 
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i 1 Í ; ‘hich for 
5. To raise his choice of reading to a more mature lev el, which f 
some would include the “classics.” 


It is recognized that the process of forcing pupils to read and 
study selected literary works sometimes opens their eyes to riches 
they had not realized existed. But it 
same process has often killed wh 
have had. Is it not better to ad 
differences in reading a 


is equally certain that the 
at interest other pupils may 
apt, insofar as possible, to the wide 
bility and literary development that are 
found in any class, and not discourage reading, but instead bs 
open up for all those vistas which encourage further exploration: 

To do this it is, of course, important that the teacher know 
the reactions of each pupil toward reading. Does he enjoy it? 
How many books of his own choice has he read during the past 
month? What kinds of books does he like? What are the names 
of the four last books he read? Does he like short stories? What 
magazines does he like? What magazines are taken regularly at 
home? How many books are in his home? With such data ab 
hand, as well as a knowledge of his ability to read, a teacher is 
well equipped to start pupils on a reading program and to make 
the reading periods both profitable and enjoyable. 

A full-fledged room library does not Spring up over night. It 
can, however, be made to grow steadily over the years. As stated 
in an earlier chapter, the simplest method of obtaining funds is 
the assessment of a small fee, such as fifty cents per pupil each 
Semester. When no textbook is required, this fee might be raised 
to one dollar, If, in addition, a School can appropriate a sum to 
start the library, $0 much the better, Many teen-age novels may 
be obtained in paper-backed editions, and, although these do not 
last as long as hard Cover copies, many more of them may be 
purchased with a given amount of money. Furthermore, proba- 
bly as the result of the influence of Paper-backed novels in the 
Corner drugstore, Pupils will often read these when they refuse 


to touch their counterparts in what seems to them the larger, 
hard-cover editions, 


A wide Variety of books should be included in the room li- 
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brary, both fiction and non-fiction. These should be at many 
different levels of difficulty, for the poor reader must be able 
to find satisfying material and so must the pupil with very ad- 
vanced reading ability. Topics that are selected frequently by 
pupils serve as partial guides in the selection of the non-fiction 
reference books to be purchased. In addition to these it is most 
helpful to have a set of encyclopedia, an atlas, a World Almanac, 
and dictionaries. It is also a good idea to include subscriptions 
to a number of magazines that will appeal to young people.” 

Pupils should be free at all times to use books from the school 
library instead of, or in addition to, those in the room library. 
It is an excellent variation to borrow a large number of books 
from the school library and bring them into the classroom to 
Supplement the room collection. Librarians are sometimes Op- 
posed to the development of room libraries, feeling that pupils 
are being limited to too small an assortment of books and that 
they will not make use of the school library facilities. However, 
Where room libraries are properly used they are not limiting 
factors, but serve as an introduction to the much wider possibili- 
ties of the large library. Instead of using the school library less, 
Pupils from such classes have been found to use the school and 
public libraries more than the average pupils. 

In a double-period eleventh-grade core class working on pupil- 
Selected problems in the field of American history, 29 out of a 
Class of 32 used the school library as a source of material in a 
Semester's time. In the same class, 28 out of 32 had gone to the 
ast once during the semester. 


Public library for material at le 
f a fairly comprehensive room 


This was in addition to their use o i 
library of history books. A check on a comparable traditional 
American history class, using a textbook, showed that 6 out of 
a class of 28 had used the school library and 7 had used the 


public library during the semester. 
If it is not possible to provide a room library, frequent use 
———— 
2 Among those that serve a class well are: Newsweek, U.S. News & World Report. 
“00k, Life, Reader's Digest, Nature Magazine, and National Geographic. For clder 
Classes The Atlantic, Harper's, and Cavalcade are good. 
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should be made of the school library. Especially at first, arrange- 
ments should be made for the entire class to go into the library 
in order that the teacher, who knows the particular problems of 
his boys and girls, may, with the assistance of the school libra- 
rian, help them to find books that are of interest to them. This 
means, of course, that the teacher must be f. 
the books on the library shelves. 

Methods of Stimulating reading. In every classroom some pu- 
pils quickly make their choice of books, settle down, and read. 
Others make no move toward the book shelves, apparently think- 
ing that the longer they wait, the less time it will be necessary 
for them to hold a book. However, there are always some who 
go quite willingly to the shelves but cannot make up their minds 
which books to read. A pupil in this group often spends most of 
the period picking up one book after 
placing it back on the shelf. He is not 
but he doesn't know what to do about it. 


Such pupils can apparently make no connection between the 
title and the probable contents of a book, even with the help of 
pictures, They cannot decide whether they will enjoy it or not. 
For the boy or girl to whom reading is not too great a pleasure 
anyway, this inability to Suess whether it is an interesting book 
or not is extremely frustrating. And to Many a teacher such in- 
decision is equally frustrating, So he may say, not without a note 
of exasperation, “Just pick out a book and read it!" In some 
classes it is even true that, having taken a book that he finds he 
doesn’t like, a pupil cannot return to the shelf and exchange it 
for another. There is hardly a more certain way of spoiling an 
otherwise good reading program, 

Selecting a book is often a difficult problem even for an adult 


ding. But in a book shop the adult 


airly familiar with 


another, thumbing it, and 
happy about the situation, 


jacket and obtain a 
ts. In a schoolroom, the book 
because they become torn and 
ays. So there remains only the title, chapter 
ay or may not be helpful, and possibly a picture oF 


reas f conten 
jackets are usually removed, 
ragged within a few d 
titles that m 
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two to give clues as to the contents. In a room library, there is no 
reason why the jacket synopsis cannot be cut from its surrounding 
material and pasted on the inside of the cover. The objection 
that teachers most often make to this procedure is that pupils 
copy from this in writing book reports. The question might well 
be raised as to whether books are only being read in order to 
write book reports. It would seem wiser to give pupils this help in 
selecting books and to find other methods of checking on the 
amount read. 

The Cumulative Reading Record, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, is excellent for this purpose. 
For each book read, the record provides a 134 inch space in which 
to record a brief synopsis of the story, and a letter code for in- 
dicating how well the book was liked, and what was liked and 
disliked about it. A record of this sort allows the teacher to see 
at a glance the type of book a pupil is reading and the number 
he has read over a period of time. 

In addition to recording the books each pupil had read on such 
à reading record, a ninth-grade class kept a chart of all books that 
Were read. As a new book was read, the pupil listed itinacolumn 
at the left-hand side of a large sheet of 14-inch cross-section paper. 
In a second column, the book was identified as to contents, for 
example, as adventure, mystery, Sports, animals, and so forth. 
This was followed by a small gummed circle, either green, blue, 
or red. A ereen circle indicated that the reader had found the 
book very interesting, a blue circle that it was fair, a red circle 
that he had found it not interesting. No book could be recorded 
Unless it had been read completely. As other pupils read the 
Same book, each added his own colored circle. Thus the reactions 
Of an ever-increasing list of readers were indicated. The book 
record was referred to by class members throughout the year and 
it became a rather dog-eared and disreputable looking sheet long 
before the end, but it never lost its usefulness. 

Another class took time once a month to divide into pairs, 
each pupil describing to the other the book or books he had en- 
joyed most. The members of still another class reported orally 
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on their favorite books, "selling" the books to their apc 
the measure of success being in terms of how many pupils read 
the book by the end of the semester. xi 
In an effort to draw a group of non-readers into the read AK 
circle, an eighth-grade class spent considerable time reading 
short stories and dramatizing them. The class was divided “om 
small groups. Each group read a different story, selected enge 
outstanding incident, and prepared a dramatization. For i 
the non-readers were willing to read, and the average and good 
readers stretched themselves toward a good production. . 
A college-bound group of seven pupils in a twelfth-grade core 
class selected as its unit of study, Some of the classics. They spent 
the better part of the year reading and discussing among piem 
selves books that were far above the level both of reading anc 
understanding of most of their classmates. In the course ot the 
year they asked for the assistance of the head of the English de- 
partment as well as that of various English teachers and phe 
drama teacher, It was an exciting experience for all of them.’ ; 
In any reading program it is necessary to start with such reac i 
ing as pupils can handle successfully—even if it is only comic 
books. A show of shock or ridicule at such a situation is likely to 
close the door to any Opportunity to work successfully toward ied 
provement. For the good reader who is marking time on reading 
below his maturity level, the same warning holds. The motion 


s = : nt 
nless it brings success and enjoyme | 
B j EE in read- 
nieve the degree of proficiency in res 

8 ele rse 
apable, nor will he obtain from the cout 


what he has a right to expect. 


Writing 


“In my cl 


the critic, 
—— re 

3 The following Were read by one member of this group, and several others ven 
not far behind: Divine Comedy, War and Peace, Anna Karenina, Promises n re 
Live By, Thou Israel, The Mature Mind, The Masque of the Red Death, The Pu r. 
loined Letter, The Tell. Tale Heart. Tales of a Wayside Inn, Hamlet, Julius Caesa" 


ass each pupil must write 


jp diens 
a theme each week,” say 
“Yours don’t do this!” 
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This may be an effective method of developing skill in writing 
when more judgment is used in selecting topics than in Stephen 
Corey's famous case of the poor scholar who had to write on 
"What a Daffodil Thinks of Spring." But there are ways to de- 
velop writing skills without resorting to a weekly exercise. The 
writing in the kind of program described in these pages is for 
a purpose, it is meaningful to pupils, and it is frequent. Let us 
look at the various activities in which pupils in such classes par- 
ticipate in order to estimate the amount of writing practice each 
one will have. 

Relative to solving problems. While working on the solution 
to a problem, the members of the several groups have many 
writing experiences. The first of these comes in preparing a 
group plan of action. Suggestions are made orally and are writ- 
ten down by the recorder, whose copy is modified by the group 
members. As a result, it says what they want it to say. It is not 
at all unusual for one pupil to ask, “But is that what we mean?” 
or for another to object, “That sentence isn't clear. A week from 
now we won't know what we mean by it." Attention to clarity 
Of expression continues, for when a plan is completed a copy is 
given to the teacher, who checks it for completeness, clarity, spell- 
ing, and organization and returns it to the group, where it is 
reviewed and corrected. Further attention to completeness and 
Clarity comes as the result of difficulties of individual members 
in fulfilling their obligations. “But the plan didn't really say I 
Was to do that. If the group wanted me to look that up we should 
have put it in words that said it exactly." Another time more care 
is taken in developing the wording of the group plan. And fi- 
nally, at the time of evaluation of the finished product, the group 
checks its completed job against the plan. Among the evaluation 
Statements will be some like these: 


We didn't do the fourth part because we couldn't remember what 
We meant by it. 

Jim did not do one of the things assigned to him because we wrote 
it down wrong and he didn't understand it. 
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Such realization of the importance of definiteness of expression 
leads to a kind of self-criticism that can well be expected to trans- 
fer to other situations. m " — 

Note taking itself is practice in writing, and dub miy i 
every pupil participates. If notes are taken on 3 by 5 inch in - 
cards and a pupil is taught to make each card complete in utse ; 
it becomes necessary that he condense the material that he sess 
and put it into his own words. This must be a clear statement E 
its significance will be lost in a few days. He must know the «e 
ings of words in the reference material or he cannot explain it ea 
his own words. Thus, note taking involves reading, understanc 
ing, and clear writing. Since pupils frequently take fifty or e 
cards of notes on a problem, this constitutes a considerable 
amount of practice in the skill of writing. 


i E : d: h 
At the completion of the oral presentation to the class, eac 


pupil in the group is usually expected to write a report aeh 
his findings on that phase of the problem on which he workec K 
In preparation for this report, the pupils learn to make outlines 
from their notes, which Serve as a basis for the written repor 3 
The cards are organized according to the major points indicatec 
by the subject headings on their note c 
become the main divisions of th 
all sub-points, Thus, a work 
pupil’s own material. 

A further step that is most hel 
draft of the written re 
pil has made. On this 
tions. If these 


ae sena nts 
rds. These major poin : 
i -e listed 
€ outline. Under each are a 
"ipt JA " 
able outline is developed from t 


pful is the preparation of a rough 
port, which is based on the outline the pu. 
he can make corrections, changes, or addi- 
are brought into cla i 
done with them that will be of assistance in writing a more satis 
factory final draft. For example, Pupils may have failed to fne 
tion their own reactions to what they have found, or any of then 
OWN experiences that rclate to it. The first papers are likely i 
be rather dull citations from the sources, lacking in interest anc 
originality. This deficiency can be identified by the pupils them- 
selves by having them reread their first drafts and underline the! 


4See p. 294, 


ines can be 
55, à number of things can 
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own contributions to the paper. If this is the first written report, 
there will usually be little or nothing to underline, since, for 
many, such additions are a wholly new idea. 

Time should then be taken to help pupils understand how 
they can make such reports their own. One method of doing this 
is to ask each child to read his own first page silently. Ask him to 
Write the answers, on an extra sheet of paper, to the following 
questions: 


What do you agree with on this page? Why? 

What do you disagree with? Why? 

What experiences have you had which support or refute the data 
you have obtained? i 5 

Have you heard other people talk about this? What did they say? 


Using one or two papers as examples, the teacher can show how 
the answers to such questions may be worked smoothly into the 
body of the report. Everyone then attempts to do a similar thing 
With his own paper. With the teacher moving from desk to desk 
giving assistance wherever it is needed, pupils begin to see how 
they can combine their own knowledge and reactions with the 
Words and ideas of others. 

As a means of helping boys and girls become aware of their 
errors in writing, a class period can be spent in exchanging 
rough-draft papers. Each pupil checks the paper he has at hand 
for spelling, punctuation, capital letters, paragraphing, and 
grammar. He also indicates whether the opening and closing 
Paragraphs seem to be satisfactory. All mistakes are certainly not 
Caught by the reader. Learning to identify errors is necessarily 
Sradual. But the experience of reading the papers of others tends 
to develop the ability to perceive errors and the habit of being 
Critical, so that pupils prepare their own copy more carefully 
and become more alert to note their own mistakes. The final 
draft naturally has fewer mistakes as a consequence of this ex- 
change, 

Pupils can learn very early to prepare a simple bibliography 
Of the materials they use in assembling their data. In the early 
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secondary grades, it is sufficient to record the name of the book 
and the author, or, in the case of a magazine article, the name 
of the article, the author, the magazine, and the date. By the 
eleventh grade, however, complete data should be recorded 5 
correct bibliographical form. Eleventh-graders should also know 
how and what to footnote, although in the younger classes this 
need not be over-emphasized. " 

Another kind of writing is also introduced. This is creative 
writing, which emphasizes self-expression as well as correctness. 
In many classes this is a very popular activity. Sometimes it 15 
decided to have a Writing Committee, which selects topics from 
which class members may choose. In other classes, the game ele- 
ment can be introduced as a kind of ch 
the name of a possible subject on 
these are drawn from a hat, 


allenge. Each pupil ae 
a slip of paper and three 0 


-ted as 
any one of which may be selected 2 

3 ee E M in- 
a subject for writing. One such drawing produced such an t 


likely array of topics as: an apple tree, a lump of sugar, and a hat 
with feathers. At other times, the class may give itself a greate! 
challenge: to incorporate all three items into a story. With this 
kind of approach, one can almost see the imaginations of the 
pupils working, and when a combination such as a black um- 
brella, a spider web, and a black cat turns up, fabulous mystery 
stories spring into being. Another scheme, though certainly 20 
à new one, is to read an exciting short Story aloud to the point 
of climax, each member of the class then finishing it as he thinks 
best. 

It is no doubt obvious that such 
are made with an “Now tod. 
attitude. But if generally 


are employed, such proc 
creativity that 


assignments can go flat if they 
ay I want you to write about Exe 
accepted techniques of good teaching 
edures provide the opportunities ie 
are needed—not creativity with a long face, anc 
he kind that is fun and even exciting: ' 
n writing. Pupils’ written work dan 
the teacher and returned to the pup} i 
is used because there are some types of writ 
hich it seems wiser not to disturb with correc 


Meeting difficulties i 
usually be corrected by 
The word “usually” 
ten expression w 
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tions or rewriting. Such, for example, are the autobiography and 
any personal file material, such as: Myself as I See Myself, or 
Changes in Me Since Seplember. Pupils should know before writ- 
ing these papers that, although they should write in their best 
form, they will not be graded beyond checking that the papers 
are in their files. Freed from the red-pencil and mark threat, 
pupils usually express themselves more openly concerning their 
lives and their thoughts. 

Other written assignments, however, should be corrected and 
returned to the pupils. A teacher will find it helpful if, while 
correcting a set of papers he prepares a check-list to assist him in 
seeing the kinds of errors his pupils are making. There will be 
Such items as: punctuation, capital letters, incomplete sentences, 
Possessives, appositives, agreement of subject and verb, para- 
graphing, lack of clarity, spelling, and so forth. On this sheet he 
checks each error made, thus showing where the major difficulties 
lie, 

An example of such a sheet is shown in Figure 31. Each vertical 
line represents an error. The errors made by one pupil are sepa- 
rated from those made by another by a short horizontal line. 
Wherever an unusual number of errors of one type is made by 
à pupil, a star and a number is placed on the record that refers 
to the name key at the bottom of the page. Thus, the record indi- 
cates both the errors that are being made repeatedly by an in- 
dividual, and those that are being made by many pupils in the 
class, 

The sample record was made by the teacher as the papers were 
read: therefore the items are not alphabetized, nor in any special 
Order. It is possible, of course, to prepare forms for such record- 
ing of errors that would include all possible types in alphabeti- 
cal order. But the data stand out just as clearly on a hand-written 
Page. 

Such a check-list serves as a basis for attacking the problems 
that are widespread in any one class and makes it unnecessary to 
Spend time on matters with which pupils are already familiar 
and in which they make relatively few errors. But what is done 
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papers. Sentences or paragraphs can be typed or written on cards 
or sheets of paper and inserted in the machine. The class mem- 
bers identify such errors as they are aware of in the projected 
excerpts, and the teacher assists in locating those that are not 
recognized. The grammatical reasons for the corrections, if any, 
are brought out, discussed, and either written or oral practice 
may be given in the standard usage. Many errors, of course, are 
idiomatic in nature, for which there is no more valid reason than 
that “we don’t say or write it that way." Pupils also search their 
own papers for similar errors and make the corrections. There 
should, of course, be ample opportunity for them to ask ques- 
tions. 

At times the teacher works with small groups of pupils who 
have a common problem, paragraphing for example. At other 
times, an individual has difficulty with a phase of writing that is 
peculiar to him alone. He is given assistance without involving 
other pupils, as can be seen in Figure 32. 

Written work such as research reports, current events reviews, 
film reviews, or other papers of this nature should be considered 
from two points of view—the form, or correctness of the writ- 
ing, and the content. It has always seemed helpful to the writer 
to indicate to a pupil where he stands in both of these by assign- 
ing a separate grade to each of them, as well as indicating his 
€rrors in both phases of his writing in the body of the paper. It 
Is quite possible that his writing is excellent but the content is 
Weak. On the other hand, a pupil who has difficulty in writing 
May include a great deal of information and show evidence of 
clear thinking. Pupils should become increasingly aware of the 
fact that both content and form are important in writing. 

The correcting of a paper should not be only a means of indi- 
cating errors. There can be nothing more disheartening to a pu- 
Pil than page after page of red marks, each shouting more loudly 
than the last of errors. In almost every paper there are good 
Points to be noted—a fine first sentence, capital letters all in 
Place, neatness, an interesting or well-written paragraph, or im- 
Provement in sentence structure Or spelling. Such notations 


indivi i ial pr ms. 
Figure 32. Help for the individual with special proble: 
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a business meeting, a field trip, a film, a discussion of a film or 
of the week’s activities. Records are kept of daily class activities 
and of group activities. Requests are written to people whose 
help the class would like to have. Thank-you notes are written. 
In all such situations the writing must be the best of which the 
pupils are capable. All of them are learning situations. 


Spelling 

In aclass in which there are no prescribed units of work, there 
is probably no prescribed list of words that pupils must be able 
to spell. But correct spelling is a part of good writing and so 
cannot, and should not, be ignored. There are a number of means 
by which pupils’ spelling may be improved, ways that are more 
effective than the traditional spelling lesson. There should, of 
course, be continuous emphasis on accurate spelling whenever 
words are written—in note taking, on the chalkboard, in letters, 
in the recorder’s minutes, in project reports, and in creative 
writing. Quite early in the term, preferably immediately follow- 


ing the return of the first corrected papers, time should be set 


aside to help each pupil start his own word list, which will be 


added to throughout the year. Such a list may be kept in his 
notebook where it will be at hand at all times. It includes those 
Words, now correctly spelled, that he has previously misspelled. 
For some words, such as receive and believe, it helps to have pu- 
pils underline the difficult spots. A pupil-pupil check on these 
Words can be made from time to time, pupils exchanging their 
lists in pairs and taking a written “test” of their ability to spell 
the words on their own lists as pronounced by their mates. 

The room should have as part of its equipment a number of 
dictionaries, in order that class members may have assistance at 
hand at all times. Also, if possible, each pupil should carry, as 
Part of his daily classroom supplies, a small pocket edition of a 
Standard dictionary. 

Interest in spelling is often increased by methods of word 
Study that look toward increasing pupil vocabularies. A tenth- 
grade class developed a very effective method that grew out of 
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the interest of some of its members in learning new words. iN 
was decided by the class that, during the weeks spent on XE 
search, each member of a group would be responsible for ii 
quainting all others in the group with any new words discovered. 
When the group made its presentation to the class, a summary 
list of important new words that would be used in the oral d 
ports was duplicated, a Copy being given to each class DERE 
Opposite each word was its definition. Each group held ISE 

responsible for knowing the pronunciation and meaning of any 
word used in the oral presentation. The interest in words "d 
came intense, and the pupils almost made a hobby of their ac 
tivity, treating new words as carefully and fondly as a stamp 
collector might handle a new stamp. 


Oral communication 
There is much more o 

a democratic 

class. Some o 


pportunity for oral communication s 
ally functioning classroom than in the wn 
f this is highly informal, for example, the pde 
casual talk before and after class, or the gay chatter at socia 
events. Some is much more structured, as in a business E 
orina group’s presentation of data to the class. In between inet 
are many activities that involve communication between pup! 


: : se v Jass discus 
—the give and take of ideas within small groups, class di 
sions following the show 


discussion of cl 
talk about. 


E n : side for 
ing of a film, or the periods set aside * 

i : : ils are eager 
ass problems or of topics that pupils are eag 


The major purpose of presenting many opportunities for E 
expression, either informal or formal, is to develop the pup d 
ability to talk to and with individuals or a group with poise an 
ease, and to express his ideas clearly, so that he is understood. P 

In the traditional classroom, the pupil’s recitation is saat 
stilted, partly because of stage fright and partly because he e oie 
that what he says will be judged critically by the teacher. On d 
other hand, some progressive teach who are in the asst 
faire” rather than the “democratic category are inclined b 
think that pupil chatter in itself is educative. The latter has its 
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place, of course, as a process of developing friendly relations and 
group acceptance. In an earlier chapter, the importance of estab- 
lishing a classroom climate within which pupils feel secure and 
at ease was discussed. Without this feeling of safety, free and 
open discussion cannot take place. But communication cannot 
stop here if pupils are to learn. By far the largest percentage of 
class discussion should relate to problems in the process of being 
solved or questions that are under consideration, and facts must 
be presented that bear on these problems and questions. Per- 
haps the most important point of all is that any question con- 
sidered should deal with an area in which pupils feel some real 
concern, The techniques elaborated in this volume contribute 
directly to this objective and can be used to bring such topics 
into the open for consideration. If class discussions in general are 
not functioning well, if only a small number of pupils partici- 
pate, a teacher will do well to ask himself the following questions. 
Are the pupils hesitant about expressing themselves because of 
à fear of being laughed at by their peers, or of saying things that 
Will not be approved by the teacher? Are the discussion questions 
poorly chosen and of no real interest or concern to the pupils? 

A film, for example, that is to be used as a springboard for 
discussion must be selected with care. It must be one that raises 
real questions or presents situations that stimulate pupil think- 
ing. It should be previewed, and when brought into class should 
be introduced in such a manner that the thinking of the pupils 
has a common starting point. 

In a tenth-grade class, some rather distinct cleavages were ap- 
parent between three groups of pupils, each of which had been 
in a different class the year before. Each group held firmly to the 
idea that its method of operation had been the only right one. 
No group would give an inch, and life in the classroom was fast 
edging toward an explosion. The teacher decided to use the film, 
ne Lines» as a possible lead to discussion of the class prob- 
em. 


5 McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Dept. 
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; cds on 

There are a number of ‘ boundary lines" that could be co 
sidered as the result of witnessing t 
or religious groups, or 


his film—lines between races 
political groups, or nationality paises 
or age groups, or the lines between the three groups in the class. 
The teacher gave no indic; 


REOR 3 e 
ation, however, of the fact that h 
hoped to lead the 


discussion toward consideration of the class 
difficulty. It was far too touchy a subject to bring into the apa 
in this manner and the teacher felt sure that no discussion would 
result if it were mentioned at this point. . f 

He introduced the film by saying that the picture was a idu 
abstract production, not using actual people at all, and that È 
thought the class would enjoy figuring out its meaning. He ius 
plained that it dealt with the imaginary lines that people in the 
World draw between themselves, for example, the line qe 
people draw between the yellow race and the white. He asked 
them to list, as they watched the picture, the many boundary 
lines that can come between people, and to try to determine the 
results of these in the world. 

There was plenty to talk 


idedl 
about, for the film proved decidedly 
stimulating. In the discussi 


" vas 
on, none of the three class groups V id 
, r 
threatened, since the problem was seemingly about the wo 


h lis- 
outside of the classroom. Gradually the teacher turned the d 
cussion toward the School. Wer. 


the school? Yes, of course, Ther 
without, those w 


those of one soci 


> z in 
e there lines between groups 

" sc 
€ were those with cars and tho 
ho worked 


al group and those of another. They saw and 
hese “boundary lines. 

y moved into the area of the classroom 
ady to talk about its own problem. And m 
they did! For three days of two periods each! But they manage¢ 
to look at, and to break, their own boundary lines. Almost every 
Pupil in the class participated in the discussion, because it had 
meaning for him. Many other lines were broken during those 
three days—lines of fear of saying what they thought, and fear 
that their ideas Weren't as good as someone else's, It was of such 
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Vital importance that no one could afford to miss a chance to 
Say what he thought. 

Some classes are eager for discussions and set aside a day every 
Week or two for this purpose. An eleventh-grade class developed 
à list of topics, each pupil turning in the titles of one or more 
subjects that he felt would be good for class discussion. The pu- 
pils felt that there were many things that they would very much 
like to spend a period or two on, but would not want to work on 
as a regular, full-length unit. Some of these, however, later be- 
came areas for concentrated study, the discussion having opened 
doors so that pupils saw their possibilities. The completed list 
contained fifty-four subjects, a few of which were as follows: 
Teen-age drivers vs. adult drivers 
City council decisions 
Effect of expressways on the city 
The place of the United States in the 
Meaning of the symbols around the sc 
Negro-White problems 
M ilitary service 


United Nations 
hool building 


The class soon found that discussions were being based almost 


entirely on opinion, and that it was very difficult to draw any 
accurate conclusions from them, since factual data were lacking. 
e approach to the discussion period. 
as selected by class vote at a busi- 
before the discussion was to be 
ointed by the chairman, the 
for collecting a reasonable 


A change was then made in th 
The topic to be considered w: 
ness meeting at least five days 
held. A committee of four was app 
Members of which were responsible 

amount of accurate data on the subject chosen. The four also 
Served as leaders in the class discussion. A different committee 
Was in charge each time. The method proved to be highly satis- 
factory. 

The use of current happenings Ci 
classroom discussion. A method used in a ninth-grade class served 
a number of purposes in addition to giving pupils something 
Worth-while to talk about. A current events d iscussion was sched- 


an also serve as a basis for 
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uled one day every two weeks and, instead of using the usual 
classroom Papers or magazines devoted to current events, the 
class decided to select topics for discussion from the daily news- 
Papers. One section of the class selected the area of national pu 
penings, one chose city affairs, another state affairs, and another 
foreign events. It was 
erally not include mur 
sational nature. 


à ` gen- 
agreed that articles selected should g 

$ s ; en- 
ders, robberies, or events of a purely s 


è z : 5 ` " t, cut 

Each pupil selected an article that he felt was impor tant 
i 1 ; E cremas qu exi 
It out of the newspaper, and pasted it on a sheet of paper. N 


n * | x M E e was 
to it he Wrote a review of the article in his own words. He w 


s ; : 2x «wes anid. 
responsible for being able to talk about the article in class 4 


for helping to lead the discussion about it. Thus, practice Er 
reading, writing, and discussion were involved in the ger 
as well as what was perhaps more important, the developmen 
of interest in public affairs. ] A 
The weekly business meeting is another opportunity for pe 
verbal participation, The plan of work for the following at 
is determined: committee reports are made, discussed, and ons 
upon; plans for social events or field trips are worked out a 
by committees and by the class as a whole. The activities car! pe 
on in a business meeting require precise wording. gos n 
committee that reports that it “guesses about fifty cents d 1s 
cover the cost of transportation is soon set back on its heels. ^ 
it fifty cents or isn't it? The individual who says, "I make a pud 
tion that we Vote," soon sees that this only leads to voting i 
vote, which is not what he intended. He begins to learn to a 
what he means, for example, “I make a motion that we use t 
film.” i ion 
A tenth-grade class, in establishing rules covering the electi 4 
of officers, decided that the maximum number of Hu 
that could be made for any office would be six. It then procek S 
to say that the nominations could not be closed until the seis 
mum number had been made. In the following election, all ee 
well until nominations were being made for secretary. Only 


TANN arn 
three people were nominated. No more nominations were fortl 
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coming, yet the rule stated that the list could not be closed until 
there were six. The class was upset, because they had meant that 
the nominations could not be closed until the maximum num- 
ber of six had been made unless there were no more nominations. 
This experience taught them to watch the effect of words on 
actual situations. Nothing was pushed through hurriedly after 
that. Someone always said, “Let’s wait a minute. Does it cover 
every situation?” or, “Does it say what we mean?" 

Quite frequently a class problem serves as a stimulus for dis- 
cussion, giving pupils an opportunity to develop ability to ex- 
press their ideas to one another in an everyday situation, one 
that has meaning and importance to every boy and girl in the 
class. There is frequently more active participation in such a 
discussion than in any other kind. Through such experiences 
pupils increase their ability to communicate rationally with their 
fellows. An example of discussion relative to such a problem 
follows. 

Tt was the second week of school when Jack came to Miss 
Goddard, teacher of the eleventh-grade core class, and asked 
whether it would be possible for him to become a member of the 
class. He had had only a semester's core work in the ninth grade 
and then had moved out of the city, thus having had no further 
experience in core. Now he was back and was eager to be a mem- 
ber of a core class. The teacher was dubious, since it was against 
the department's policy to accept a pupil in an upper grade un- 
less he had had a full year’s core experience in the ninth grade. 
On the other hand, in talking with him, she felt that Jack could 
Well be an asset to the class. 

She hesitated, however, to make the decision. As far as possible 
she had always asked her class to help in making decisions that 
affected them. She knew that the boy was known to at least some 
of the members of the group. When the class met in business 
Meeting the following day she told them of the situation, and 
of her own inability to reach a decision without their help. The 
following is a record of the discussion as well as Miss Goddard 
could reconstruct it from her notes. 
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NAN 
I think we should accept him. As I remember him I think he's all 
right. 

JOHN 
He certainly would be a help to us. He isn't the kind of fellow who 
sits back and says nothing. 

KATHY 
I don’t know him, but do you suppose he's changed any from what he 
was like in the ninth grade? 

DENNIS We 
Of course he's changed some. We've certainly changed, haven't we? 
We don't even think the same as we did then. 

JIM 


Sure. He probably has changed some and we would be taking a big 
chance having him in here, 


RALPH 


TVe're taking a chance! How about him? Seems to me he's taking a He 
chance too. He's thinking of those of us that he knew as being just th 
Same as we were in the ninth grade, and we're not. 

BILL his 
You're right. We're not the same. We've moved a long way ahead e à 
last year and we want to keep on moving ahead, not be stopped by 
Someone who hasn't lived through things with us. 

NORINE ust 
But, Bill, we'll probably Stop anyway, and even fall backwards, J ms 
the Way we did last year. But we saw last year that we could alw s 
move ahead again and each time we went ahead a little farther jj 
we had reached the time before, I don't think having Jack come ! 
will make any difference, 

BILL 
Well, I do. 

MARGARET A 
It seems to me that taking him in may set us back, but, like Norine 
said, we'll move still farther ahead because we've learned to accept 2 
strange person. That’s important in life, isn't it? 


GARY 
Why? 
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JOE 
Don't be silly. When we get on a job, we'd better know how to get 
along with new people or we aren't going to be worth much. 

HELEN 
I agree with Marge and Joe. 

GARY 
Idon't. 

BILL 
Every time we start to do something we'll have to take time to explain 
it to him. He'll be new to everything. That's a waste of time. 

TEACHER 
Is there a way around this part of the problem? 

KATHY F 
Of course there is. The Ways and Means Committee can take time 
right at the beginning to explain to him how we are organized and 
how we do things. 

LARRY 
Or maybe the class officers could do it. 

BILL 
And then what? He'll want to change things. 

LARRY x 
I don't see that that is necessarily true. But so what? He may be good 
and our ideas may not look as wonderful as we thought they were. But 
isn'tita good thing to look at new ideas? 

PETE ; ] 
It won't hurt us, that's sure. But I don't think he'll try to take over 
the way Bill thinks he will. 

BILL JM M 
He will, don't worry. I've seen his kind. Didn't John say he isn't the 
kind to sit back and say nothing? 

PETE 
Bill, did you know Jack when he was here before? 

BILL 
No, and I don't want to. 

MARY 
Bill, you have no right to make that kind of a statement. You've just 
built him up in your mind as a certain kind of person whom you 
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NC s E R ivin 
don't like and he probably isn't like that at all. You aren’t even giving 
him a chance. 


SAM 


Miss Goddard, if it doesn't work, can we get rid of him? 


TEACHER 
What do you think? 


SAM 
Well, it doesn't scem 


- " if we 
to me we ought to get stuck with him 1 
shouldn't like him. 


TEACHER " 
If the class decides it doesn’t like you, should we ask you to leave 
SAM 


Well .. . well 53 EON. 


TERRY 


E aoe š " » ack's an out- 
But that's different, Miss Goddard. Sam belongs, but Jack's an 
sider. 

MARGARET 


$ , out 
But our class represents a democracy. We don't just throw people 


because we don't like them. We have to learn how to get along y 
them. 

FRANK 1 
Marge is right. In our country we don't say it's just for us. We let Pod 
people come in and learn our ways and take part in things. V 
shouldn't we do it in our class? 

BETTY " Je 1 
That's right. And I've found out too that there are a lot of pe del 
think I'm not going to like, but after I've worked with them a whi ad 
change my mind. When I get to know them, I find they ale O.K. i á 
I like them, It seems to me we ought to be willing to give Jac 
chance. 

MARGARET , , selves 
I think this could be like an experiment to us. We can try ourse f 
out and see how honestly democratic we are. It would be like a test 0 
ourselves, 

DENNIS 3 neves: 
T think you've got something. It’s a way to prove things to ourse 
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TEACHER 

What things do you think this would prove? 

NAN 
Ithink it would prove how well we've learned to get along with peo- 
ple—not just us—but new people. 

MARY 
I think it would prove—well—that we could face up to a hard prob- 
lem. 

JOE 
Maybe it would show us whether we were strong enough to take in 
another person without following him blindly and without making 
him follow us blindly. I mean it would test how well we could accept 
new ideas and how well we could help him see what we've been think- 
ing. 

RALPH 
Marge said this could be like an experiment. I don’t like the idea of 
an experiment. I think it would be an experience, and a good one for 
us to have. 

JOHN 
If we ask him to come in we can't ever 
Wrong with our class. 


blame him for things that go 


TEACHER 
Who would we blame? 
JOHN 
Us. AII of us. Because one person can't throw a class unless it lets him 
do it. 
TERRY 
Well, I was opposed to having him come in, but I'm willing to go 
along with it if the class thinks it will work. 
JIM 
I guess the arguments in 
the ones for keeping him out. 


favor of having him come in are better than 


BILL 
Mark my words, it's dangerous, but if everyone else says O.K. who am 
I to hold up the business? 

It was decided by the class that a three-quarters majority 
would constitute agreement. Secret, unsigned ballots were made 
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iz ins Taki he 
out. The result was twenty-six in favor of accepting Jack into t 
class and five opposed. 


You will perhaps be interested to know that Jack DEST, 
very happy and active member of the class. He was A 
graciously by most members when he entered, and little by little 
made friends with his classmates. Although no open discussion 
was ever held concerning the results of their decision, as the 
months went by many pupils expressed to the teacher their x» 
faction at having him in the group. Even Bill eventually ad- 


` ; K : E e new 
mitted that he had been wrong in his estimate of the 1 
member. 


; ; À d ils be- 
Correcting grammatical errors in speech. Helping pupils 
come aware of their errors in sp 


ir faulty 
cech and to correct their faulty 
habits of expressing themsely 


€s orally is far more difficult than 
correcting mistakes in writing. On the written page it is d 
face to face correction, it does not Carry a critical tone of ene 
and, above all it does not stop the flow of ideas, since on the pw 
ten page the ideas have already been expressed. The color 2 
rises ina pupil’s face when he is corrected as he makes a mista x 
in speech, and the halting words that follow, tell what is happe! 
ing. And yet, someway, he must be helped to improve. T 
To initiate an attack on the major grammatical errors being 


4 5 era 
made, one teacher made a list of those he heard in class ov 
period of several days such as: 


Him and me went skating. 

They ain't got no television, 

Bill he went out. 

My father learned me how to do it. 


The errors were discussed, reasons for their inaccuracy ra 
plained, and the list, together with the corrections, posted bs 
the bulletin board. The class then watched for similar eH 
taking a few minutes each day to check the mistakes Pudens 
ing the period. The list grew by leaps and bounds and, d 
very human individual, the teacher was found In error severs 

times too, 
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One rule was strictly adhered to: No one interrupted another 
to correct his mistake while he was speaking. In the later discus- 
sion period it might be said that Jim used a double negative and 
the sentence be repeated, but Jim was not stopped at the moment 
of the error. Although improvement might be slower this way, 
the teacher and class felt that a pupil should express his ideas 
without interruption. 

Pupils became more careful of their use of words and little by 
little became aware of many of their own slips of tongue, fre- 
quently correcting their own errors. Care was taken to keep this 
activity on a good-humored basis, without making pupils feel 
guilty when mistakes were made. No checks were placed against 
them in the class-book for errors, nor did they receive unfriendly 
criticism from either teacher or classmates. This technique was 
followed throughout the semester and the class worked enthusi- 
astically for improvement. 

In another class, a committee, membership in which rotated 
each week, watched for errors, and, during a designated class 
period, wrote these on the board for consideration. In still an- 
other class, pupils worked in pairs, each trying to catch the errors 
made by his partner as the usual class activities were in progress. 
The pairing was changed frequently in order to avoid a situa- 
tion in which a pupil was paired permanently with one who 
seldom recognized a mistake, or one whose personality was such 
that, despite all efforts to smooth the edges, having him catch 
an error was an unpleasant experience for the one who made it. 

Sometimes the only way to convince a pupil that he makes 
Serious grammatical errors is to make a tape recording of a report 
that he presents to the class and play it back for him so that he 
may hear himself. Neither cutting the tape nor playing it back 
should be done in front of the class unless it is done for all, or 
at least a large number, of the class members. If this is to be done 
for only one or two pupils, the reports can be repeated at other 
times away from the class. Such a recording is often a great sur- 
Prise to a pupil and serves as an incentive toward some degree of 
improvement. 
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i i i ri ed 
Although no specific evaluation techniques were employ b 
i iti sri it seen 
any more than they are in the traditional classroom, it Fi in 
ph DAN th 
reasonable to conclude that the recognition of errors and 


E : is of definite 
desire to correct them that such techniques develop is of defi 
advantage. 


Social skills 


; 
It doesn’t help much ifa pupil has learned how to write or on 
to speak correctly but, when he faces a practical situation, ie 
know what to Say or when to say it. As has been indicated eat se 
in this chapter, in the informal kind of class organization he - 
described, the everyday situations that are met in the ree 
are used to provide instruction in the writing and speaking skills. 


à 1 s with 
Such situations must, however, be recognized and dealt 


appropriately both from the standpoint of academic skills and 

of social skills, Id be 
Although it may be argued that the social amenities shou e his 

learned at home, the fact is that many homes do not provide t 


. : ia " that is 
Instruction, and when they do, it is often not the kind tha a 
helpful in 


havoc th 
bears 
tion, 

Then too, from 


: à 4 e, T 

à group of thirty or thirty-five young people abel 

s . s áo Tue a 

at is sometimes wrought at children's birthday p eit 
; T ns 

ample testimony to the need for supplementary ir 


ain 
another angle, employers sometimes e pen 
that young employees are often competent enough amr is 
but they do not have the "attitude" or "personality idt le 
needed. When analyzed, this often means that these young pe s 
simply do not seem to know how to meet people, iiir 
ployees or Prospective customers, and relate to them warn d ur 
If they do not know, it means that they have probably pei 
Opportunity to learn; they have not had experiences in W 
they practiced these important skills. . avtiig 
No one scems to question the propriety of a teacher sa dms 
to a pupil, *You must apologize at once or go to the disce win 
office,” or to a class, “I was ashamed of the way you behaved w n 
Mr. X spoke to us," or even to bring stronger sanctions to be: 
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when pupils “talk back” or are guilty of “insubordination.” 
Whether such undesirable pupil behavior should be classified as 
lack of “manners,” or something more fundamental, it is certain 
that basic patterns of social response develop as a consequence 
of school as well as home experiences, and that instruction and 
Practice is often more effective in developing desirable be- 
havior than punishment. Some of the classroom situations that 
provide opportunities for such instruction and practice will be 
briefly described in the following pages. 

Guests in the classroom. On many occasions the class has visi- 
tors. They may be from other schools or from other cities. Par- 
ents from time to time spend an hour in the classroom. Or 
Perhaps a fellow teacher has agreed to serve as a resource person, 
or it may be a supervisor, or an administrator of the school. Some 
have been invited and some have not. But all must be taken care 
of graciously while they are in the classroom. 

The most frequent visitor is a resource person from whom 
help has been requested. The invitation to such a person may, 
of course, be extended by the teacher, but the occasion provides 
excellent opportunity to help pupils learn how to make such 
requests themselves, either in writing or orally, If it is decided 
that a letter is to be written, class time should be taken to develop 
a general understanding of what such a letter should contain, 
and its proper form. The writing itself may be done by the small 
Sroup that is asking for help, or by the social chairman with one 
Or two to assist him if the resource person is to serve the entire 
class. If the invitation is to be given orally, a list can be quickly 
developed of the points to include in making such a request. 
The wording can often advantageously be tried out in class socio- 
drama style. 

Taking care of the guest on his arrival is equally important, 
Whether he is a resource person, a parent, or a casual visitor who 
May wish to see what the class is doing. In some classes there is 
à Guest Committee, membership on which rotates from week 
to week in order to provide experience for as many pupils as 
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possible. In other classes the chairman and assistant chairman 
serve as the welcoming group. 

When a guest arrives, it is frequently the teacher who mus 
take the first step. This is especially true if the visitor oth 
stranger, perhaps brought to the room by a member of the ad- 
ministration. But he must be very sure that if a Guest Committee 
has the responsibility for taking care of visitors, that this group 
is not by-passed. He should immediately introduce the guest to 
the committee and step back. The introduction of the guest s 
the class should be made by a member of the committee and, = 
course, the seating of the visitor should be the committee's sa 
Sponsibility. A member of this group should also be ready js 
explain to him the current activities of the class, so that he is 
not in the dark as to what is taki 


* ittee 
ng place. If no such commit 
exists, the visitor 


should be introduced to the class chairman: 
who, in turn, introduces him to the class. In this situation, a class 
officer, perhaps the assistant chairman, should be responsible 
for explaining the activities to the Visitor, to 

Ifa particular group has invited someone into the room ne 
give assistance to its members, it is quite likely that these jet 
will feel responsible for handling the necessary introduction» 


. x ‘ 5 : nl -sonal 
In this case, the situation would involve, in addition, per 
introductions of the 


group members to the resource e pet 
Progress in learning to make introductions properly and W m 
ease depends to a considerable degree upon the class room see it 
phere that has been developed. If a pupil feels that, cee y 
is better to do it correctly, it is not a disgrace if, in the ese ii 
ment of the moment, he introduces Miss Durand to Bill ane 
instead of Bill Knight to Miss Durand, he will be willing to 
again. ear STO 
If, in addition, time is given in class to the problem of in be 
ductions, they will gradually cease to be so difficult. A Tni 
grade class, after an experience of stumbling over the introdu i 
tions of a group of visitors and class members, assigned A 
committee of four the task of collecting all information possib! 
on the subject. This was reported and discussed thoroughly 1? 
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class. Then a mimeographed paper was prepared containing a 
series of names in pairs. Space was left after each pair, and pupils 
wrote the words they would use to introduce the people in each 


pair to one another. 


Miss Jones and Mr. Smith 

Miss Jones and Mrs. Brown 

Mrs. Wills (age 70) and Mrs. Mathews (age 25) 

Mary White (age 15) and Ruth Thiele (age 16) 

Jim Jarand (age 17) and Fred Mentz (age 16) 

Jim Jarand and Mary White 

Mary White and your mother 

Mary White and your father 

Fred Mentz and your mother 

Fred Mentz and your father 

Miss Jones and Mary White 
This, of course, was followed bya discussion of the different situa- 
tions as well as many that were not included in the list. 

A practice session was held in a ninth-grade class. Thirty card- 
red by a committee, each bearing a name 


board signs were prep: DS 
and an age. Half of them were male and half female names. 


These were spread out reverse side up, male names on one side 
of the desk, female names on the other. Three pupils at a time 
came to the desk. Two of them drew cards, girls drawing from 
ys from the male. These were held up 
and he made the introduction in terms 
ards, the class checking his accuracy. 
aced and the stack 


the female pack, and bo 
for the third pupil to see 
of the information on the c 
After each introduction, the cards were repl 
Was reshuffled, thus making a large number of combinations 
Possible. This was an exciting activity and certainly one in which 
Pupils learned to adjust quickly to different situations. 

The need for saying thank-you graciously arises whenever a 
tance to a class, or perhaps when a 


Tesource person gives assis 
parent loans materials to a group. It may be that a verbal thank- 
you as the person is leaving is suflicient. But if there has been 
any special assistance in terms of time and materials, a note 


should be written, Such a letter should not be sent until it is in 
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good form, words are correctly spelled, and the message is well 
stated. J 

Interviews. Since pupils frequently go to people outside 5 
the classroom for assistance in collecting data TE 
problem on which they are working, care should be taken ue 
they know how to conduct these interviews in as orderly s 
courteous a manner as possible. The use of sociodrama in dis 
tion to planning satisfactory methods of interviewing was 
cussed in Chapter 6. The import 
interview, introducing oneself to t 
asking for the desired information 
can all be acted out. Proper 
also be discussed, Ability to ł} 
may well be considered 
the interview., 

Social events. Parties, hi 
seem to be outside of the re 


ant points in ak naan n 
he person being interview f 
» and a courteous phant yo 
dress for such an interview ipa 
1andle these aspects of pier qtio 
as important as the data obtained frc 


kes, picnics, and skating parties d 
alm of classroom consideration. ond 
ever, in classes such as have been described in the aes e 
pages, where there is a feeling of friendship and belonging i0 
tween the class members, it is not at all unusual for pup! of- 
want an extension of these classroom satisfactions into pet 
class time, There is, in fact, a need for such activities, for a AR 
can serve many Purposes that are sought in vain in the iens cte 

It is often at a Party during which the teacher takes an n by 
part in the games and fun that he really becomes accepts’ dit 
the class. And only ata party or similar event can a age 
cover the social maturity of his pupils. How do they epee 
themselves with respect to their peers when general schoo ae 
trols are off? It is sometimes quite a shock to a teacher to see 
little he really knows about his pupils. 


o 

: i 1 "EN t arently S 

There is Gail, for example, who is so quiet in class, app: à all, But 

shy and withdrawn that she seems to be making no friends ^ ^ of the 

here you see that she is an outstanding dancer and a numbe 

boys are dogging her footsteps. d 
: ; roups an 

And there is Marilyn, who is always helpful in small pa e 

= H i H 

has excellent Suggestions in business meetings and in class discu 
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But she is lost in the fast, non-academic tempo of a party. She sits by 
herself most of the evening, finding it difficult to join in the fun. 

The boys are not as ready as the girls for the social side of group 
life. In class they seem willing to work with the girls, but here many 
of them pull away into a corner by themselves rather than take part in 
the activities. 

Then there is Mary, who does fair work, but never impressed her 
teacher with her ability to solve a problem. But here someone was 
needed to assemble the refreshments, plan a way to distribute the 
dishes, silver, and food, and organize a committee so that the job 
would be well done, and it was Mary who did it, and very effectively. 


Probably the most important value of a party lies in the fact 
that friendships are cemented during an afternoon or evening 
of fun and laughter, and, as a result, the class is a far more co- 
hesive group than before. 

In today's sophisticated world, where many very young teen- 
agers have already experienced social events of a kind in which 
an earlier generation had no part until they were much older, a 
party is not always easy to plan. So often the only suggestions for 
activities are food, which does not lose its appeal in any genera- 
tion, and a record player and records in order that they may 
dance. Yet most parties of tenth-graders or younger children fall 
to pieces if this is all that is planned. Many do not dance. Boys, 
by and large, will not ask the girls to dance. So we find groups 
on the sidelines having no fun at all, or, if some of them are hav- 
ing fun, it is totally apart from the rest of the guests. 

For a first social activity it has always seemed to the writer 
that it is best to have a classroom party. In this way one can be 
assured that almost every pupil will be present, the time avail- 
àble will not be long enough for boredom, and there will be no 
problem of transportation, which is often a major consideration. 
The party should be carefully planned, a social committee tak- 
ing the lead in arranging activities and determining what re- 
freshments are possible. However, this group should not “run” 
the party. Committees of volunteers should be set up for the 
many jobs that have to be done—buying paper plates and nap- 
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kins, ordering food, setting up the refreshment table, Serving 
the food, making preparations for the different games, moving 
the furniture, and, of course, for clean-up. 

The activities should fit the classroom. Team games, many 
of which can be played with pupils seated, are excellent, such 
as the gloves-and-gum-in-the-bag game, in which sticks of gum 
and a clean pair of cotton gloves are placed in a paper bag. Each 
member of the team must put on the gloves, find a stick of gum 
in the bag, unwrap it, put it into his mouth, and put the wrapper 
and gloves back in the bag before passing it on to the next pel 
son. For each game the teams should be changed in order ihat 
pupils have an Opportunity to be with a large number of theit 
classmates. Care must be taken that there is no lag between 
games. It is a good idea for the teacher to have an idea or two 
for extra games up his sleeve, They may be needed. 

Most teen-agers will respond to a games party and have i 
wonderful time, but many hate to plan games because they sc 
afraid of appearing childish. If a classroom party can be ipn 
huge success, later parties, of whatever variety they may be, wr 
be easier to plan, because pupils will now be willing to do mo! 
than bring a record player. Jass 

A class party should be evaluated the next day by the ¢ i 
members, though this will not usually take very long. Were ane 
Satisfied with the party? Did they have fun? Was it well Lane 
Were all jobs well taken care of? What can be done better n€ 
time? A brief class discussion will serve the purpose. : 5: 

When there is pressure for a party outside of school, in ge 
pil's home, for example, it is necessary to discuss with the pom 
the differences between a room party and a home party and à ih 
would be €xpected of them as guests in a home. A ae E 
class listed the following items as things that would have to b 
done in a home: 


d Everyone would have to be introduced to the parents. 
2. You would have to take good care of things in the house. T 
3i Everything would have to be left in good order. For example, à 


g 
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dishes would have to be washed, rubbish placed in containers, and 
furniture put back in place. 

4. You can't tear around a person's home. 

5. Everyone should talk to the parents during the evening. 


6. The hostess should be thanked when you leave. 
7. A thank-you letter would have to be written for the class after 


the party. 


The teacher added four rules that she said they would have 
to be willing to abide by if it was to bea class party, and if she was 
to be responsible for the group for the evening. There was to be 
no smoking, no drinking, no sitting in cars, no loitering outside 
of the house. Although these would affect very few in the tenth 
grade, she felt that these points should be clear and a decision 
for or against a home party should be made with these in mind. 
The seven points listed by the pupils, plus the four stated by 
the teacher, served as a guide line for many enjoyable parties in 
the years these boys and girls were together, a number of which 
Were held in the teacher's home. 

There are many social niceties that disturb boys and girls. 
One that has always amused the writer has been their aversion to 
using guest towels placed in the lavatory for their use. Anything 
else was used—a handkerchief, a slip, toilet tissue, a family towel, 
but not the small guest towels. Even after explaining their use, 
the result was still zero. The situation was not conquered until 
à paper towel was found that had a picture of fish swimming 


across, and the words: 


Little fishes are all wet; 
They haven’t used a towel, I'll bet. 


That did it. They used them. 

Parent night. There are many other events that give opportu- 
Nities for developing social sensitivity and so increase pupils’ so- 
cial skill. A program that a class presents for the parents, for ex- 
ample, must be more than a fine program. ‘There are invitations 
to be planned and written. A welcoming speech must be pre- 
pared. The content of this can be planned by the class even 
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though it will probably be written by one individual and pre- 
sented by one. On the appointed afternoon or evening, each pu 
pil has the responsibility for seeing to it that his parents meet his 
classmates, their parents, and the teacher. To make it easier, 
name tags can be made ahead of time and given to parents as they 
arrive. These are of great assistance when, in the confusion of 
making an introduction correctly, a boy or girl forgets a name. 

With some groups it is even good to discuss ahead of time pos- 
sible topics of “small talk” that they can use in talking to parents 
during the time refreshments are being served, as well as before 
and after the program. Because such a program is usually pre- 
sented in the classroom, and because the pupils know each other 
so well, there is a feeling of warmth and friendliness that makes 
it much easier for them to carry out the social amenities than 
with a large and strange group of people. s 

Christmas carols. At Christmas time, too, there are often 
special activities that call for a knowledge of what to say and do. 
Each year the oldest core class in one school sings Christmas 
carols in a convalescent home. This has become a traditional 
event, each class adding a bit to the ideas of past groups. There 
is a Santa Claus or a Miss Christmas Carol, and there are = 
bearers. The pupils bring a huge basket of oranges and a baske 
of home-baked cookies and soft candies that have been put m 
individual cellophane bags and tied with red ribbons, and a 
small, gaily wrapped gift for each patient. These are given ou 
personally to each one. T 

The singing is not always wonderful, but as they walk throug" 
the Home, girls in dark skirts, white blouses, and big red bows, 
and boys in dark trousers, white shirts, and green bows, uid 
bells jingling as they walk, they are youth personified and at 
welcomed from bed to bed as they sing their way through the 
rooms. Such a group is shown in Figure 33, 

In this situation, too, boys and girls learn how to handle them- 
selves socially. The request for permission to visit must be id 
Gifts that will be fitting for such patients must be found, EN 
of course, there is the question of what to say to the patients. Most 


Figure 33. Christmas carols. 


Sh dn gp been in a convalescent home and have prob- 
spend some ee mi pre v d Mis cual S 
E etae: à preparing pes ge what they will see, in 
Pin der cur t nth emotions js ; give them understanding. 
thay nee ese DOM E 
A igs i E grou p s leaving B room and 
en a tiny, tired old man and shake hands with him and 
Wis ex a Merry Christmas. Others follow his example and 
ELE x he stands near you he says, I'm glad I came. I'm glad I 
wish him a Merry Christmas. It felt good.” 
Pig ian) three little old ladies followed the class from room to 
they ice ah the group climbed the stairs to the second floor, 
bie S roh : en They couldn't keep up. But the teacher, watch- 
n elow, saw three boys turn back and come downstairs 
gain. Each tucked a little old lady's arm through his and slowly 
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: d a vrit- 
they all mounted the stairs together, satisfaction and pride v 
ten on all six faces, 


: "wt: . 3e ring 
Another class may turn to a different activity, deciding to bs dd 
i iv th 
food and toys to an unfortunate family. The delivery of 


: ire class, 
will probably be made by a committee of pupils. The entire clas 


2 oe * who 
however, helps in deciding what is best to say to the people 


: ace ci, ow to 
come to the door, how to present the gift graciously, and h 
take leave. 


Class study of social behavior. One of the problems for eh 
ous study most frequently selected by teen-age pupils deals W i 
questions of social behavior. Such questions as what to do 
different kinds of dates, how t 


du ublic 
o order a meal properly ina p 
dining room, what to t 


` , lo not 
alk about when with a person you € 
know ver well, how to take care of 
y 


and many more are of real conc 
may well be that adults often 


e 
; : : at th 
thoughtlessness, and even downright misbehavior, and th 


: T: : idn't 
difficulty really lies in the fact that the young person just dic 


ò 
know what to say or do ina complex social situation. 
Out of a unit centerin 


8 around such problems may ias 
any number of activities in which pupils can try out their n 
found knowledge. In one cl 
cert and a play in order 
in such situations, 
Class, it w 


; hese 
a guest in your home, ^ it 
t e. 
ern to many young peop "m 
^» 3 E -udeness 
misjudge juvenile rude 


ass, à group of seven attended a a 
to see how adults conducted themse jet 
as well as to try their own wings. In anot An 
as decided that the class would go out to deis dé 
gether to a good, but not too expensive, public dining peret 
Out of the class of thirty-two, nineteen attended. This BoE 
to light questions concerning the proper use of knife, ome 
Spoon, correct handling ofa napkin, manner of ee ne 
waitress, tipping, care of coats, and the special attention the s 
would give to the girls. This illustration reveals that Lo ain 
were not from the socially élite families, but many of our pene 
people are not, For them such a party provides the oppor ec 
to learn some of the social graces that their upper-class p 
have acquired in other ways. 


n D give à 
In a senior Class, the members asked permission to g 
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dinner—which eventually became a Sunday night supper—in 
the teacher’s home. A committee of five girls acted as hostesses, 
prepared the meal, set the tables, welcomed the guests, and 
served the meal. At its conclusion, everyone sat on the floor 
around the fireplace in the living room and talked it over—a 
Strange new experience for many of them. It was counted as a 
huge success by the class. As one boy said long afterward, "Every 
time I take a girl out to dinner and I hold her chair for her, 
I think of our dinner. Holding chairs and things like that never 
seemed important until then.” 

Consideration for others. In a class of boys and girls, together 
for several hours each day, and in some cases over a period of 
years, there are many occasions on which they can show special 
consideration for one another. It only takes a minute to sing 
Happy Birthday to You, but it gives a warm feeling of belonging 
to a boy or girl to know his birthday is remembered. And it pro- 


vides a little of the ceremony for which people seem to have a 


real need and which is too often lacking in our hurried lives. 
birthdays in the 


So far as the mechanics are concerned, a list of 
back of the secretary's book provides a simple reminder. 

A card, signed by everyone in the class, sent to a member who 
is ill, not only gives pleasure to the absent member, but teaches 
all who signed it that this is what one does for friends who are 
ill. A sheet of wrapping paper on which each pupil writes a 
Message or draws a cartoon is also a gay greeting. Or perhaps a 
half hour can be taken in class to write letters, which are bundled 
Up into a pack and delivered to the missing classmate. If the 


Pupil’s absence is extended 


be suggested that class memb 
a senior core class dropped out of school and 


joined the amen services. A letter soon came that told of his 
loneliness and it was decided that each week two different class 
Members would write to him. True, they sometimes slipped and 
failed to write, but for months letters were sent in order that 
he might know that he still belonged to the group and was not 


and visitors are welcomed, it may 
ers visit him. 


A member of 
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forgotten. His letters, in turn, were always eagerly awaited and 
upon arrival were read aloud to the entire class. 

There is another type of occasion that adolescents should be 
helped to meet, for it is one that, although not a happy one, they 
can expect to face many times in their lives. What should one 
do when death occurs in the family of a friend? Let us suppose 
it is the death of the mother of a class member. Pupils are usually 
very sympathetic at such a time. They are anxious to know what 
they can do. If it is a school where children have allowances 
or if they are old enough to be earning money, some will want 
to send flowers. Others may wish, instead, to send a Mass card, 
with which they are familiar through their religious training. 
And some may think both should be sent. 

The teacher must take the initiative here and help the class see 
the limits both of the situation itself and of general good taste. 
If the person was a Protestant, a Mass card is not in order, which 
is a new thought to some teen-agers. And if the person was of 
Catholic faith, possibly there are among the class members some 
who would not wish to send a Mass card. All these points must 
be weighed before a decision is made. The question of the total 
amount of money to be used must be considered as well. In their 
cagerness to express their sympathy, pupils sometimes fail to €X- 
amine this point. One of the writer's most difficult tasks on On 
such occasion, was to help a class to see that a levy of a dollar per 
pupil, making a total of thirty-five dollars, was completely out of 
line as an amount for a class to spend on flowers, that it would 
seem to others to be ostentatious, or in their own language, would 
seem to be "showing-off." Their generosity had out-run good 
judgment and good taste. 

There is another aspect of the funeral problem that must be 
met. It is so easy for the teacher to say, “I’m sure that all of us 
who can possibly do so will go to the funeral home and express 
our sympathy to Jane.” And it is so hard for teen-agers to de: 
They usually do not know what to do when they get there, ee 
what to say. And so they stay away. They need help in finding 
simple words to express their sympathy and they need to know 
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what to do if, for example, the family is Catholic and they are of 
another religion, or if they, themselves, are Catholic and the 
family is of another religion. Not knowing whether to kneel at 
the casket, for example, when others attending are doing so can 
make one quite uncomfortable. A frank explanation will clear 
up such matters. If it is possible for the teacher to go with some 
who are hesitant, it is a very kind and helpful act. 

Perhaps the most outstanding evidence of pupils’ growth in 
consideration for others can be seen in their attitude toward any 
classmate less fortunate than themselves—the girl who stutters, 
the boy with a hearing aid who also needs to watch the speaker's 
lips, the one with a low reading ability, or the one who is not 
Normal either in ability to think or to handle himself physically, 
Or possibly the one who is awkward as the result of polio. The 
members of a class that has any handicapped pupil must be 
helped to see that they have a very real part in making his life 


Worth-while. e 
Perhaps on a day when he is absent or when a legitimate 


reason can be found for sending him to another part of the 
building, the teacher can, so to speak, lay the cards on the table, 
at least those which the pupils will understand and which it is 
ethical to disclose. Adolescents are usually sympathetic and help- 


ful if they understand a situation. ; 
For example, there was Diane, a member of a ninth-grade core 


class, She had been ill and in bed most of her life. Now, for the 
able to be in school almost every day. She 
ng she could lay her hands on, could 


out-think and out-talk most of her classmates. She had more 
them put together. Needless to say, she 
Was a "spoiled" parents understandably having 
given in to her on most things through the long, difficult years. 
So in the classroom, too, she wanted her own way and frequently 
Was sharp-spoken and too persistent. But more than anything in 
the world she wanted friends, which was something she had been 
unable to have previously. The pupils did not know her back- 
ground and judged her solely by her quick tongue and her too 


first time, she was 
Was brilliant, read everythi 


Ideas than any three of 
child, her 
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powerful drive toward getting her own way, They did not like 
her and showed it. "m 

On a day that she was absent, the teacher told the class y 
Diane's long years of illness and of what it meant to her to be 
able to come to school. Through this discussion of the situation 
the pupils were helped to see for themselves why Diane E 
sharp and strong-willed. They were helped, too, to see why "i 
did not know how to make friends, and that perhaps for a whi ; 
they would have to make efforts toward a friendship they did E 
feel. They saw clearly and honestly, however, that she had an enc 
less store of ideas. These they needed. At the end of the edt 
their conclusions were well summed up by one boy's remarS, 
“I guess we could sure try giving her friendliness when she pies 
us so many good ideas.” ; 1 

Several months later, the problem was discussed further, anc 
the conclusion was drawn that, as they became more friend 
toward Diane, she became happier and much less sharp. A jj 
ber also admitted that they were no longer merely pretending 
friendliness, They truly liked her now. At the end of the D 
complaining had droppd to a minimum, for Diane had a " 
learned to give in when necessary, and as she learned that eis 
classmates liked her, she no longer felt the need to push her ue 
ideas to the fore, She learned that there were others WACON ji 
contribute good ideas. So eventually, in their friendship, SA 
learned that it is necessary to both give and take in order to liv 
peaceably together, 


Conclusion 


As can be seen in the preceding pages, the fundamental sid 
of reading, writing, spelling, and speaking are not HL eli x: 
the democratic classroom. They are a part of every pena 
activity, and for their development the teacher uses eens 
that are accepted teaching procedures. Because of the oe ix 
interest in the problems they have elected to work on, and t i 
participation in the activities that they, themselves, is 
planned, here is unusual opportunity for growth in these basi 
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skills. Pupils see the need for reading, for writing, and for 
speaking, and because of this they put forth a surprising amount 
of effort toward improvement. 

The development of the social skills is also an integral part 
of life in a democratic classroom. Although the process of devel- 
Oping such skills in several sample situations has been spelled out 
at some length, it is readily seen that, in general, it is not par- 
ticularly time consuming, certainly not in comparison with the 
importance of these skills for young people. It should be recog- 
nized that most of them involve not only the development of the 
social skills, but of communication skills as well. They are part 
and parcel of the individual's participation in learning, problem 
Solving, and skilled action—these are appropriate for the school 


to cultivate. 


10 


Retrospection 


The MEMBERS OF CLASSES THAT HAVE BEEN oe 
gether in a class for three or four years have a strong feeling Xe 
belonging together. This is obvious from the number of reunion 
that are held, which for 


E ars 
some groups continue for many years 
with husbands, wiv. 


* 3 ee Y cur. 
es, and children included as marriages oc hat 
y A : f a class tha 

In a ten-month period following the graduation of a class 
had been together 


-om 23 of 
for three years, the teacher heard from 2 
the 26 members, 9 


A sits and 
0 of these contacts being personal visits 4 


; er fails to 
the rest by letter or telephone. The question that never f 
be asked is, “What are 


the others doing?" 
The feelings of these 


young people relative to their cx gana dd 
are often expressed, but because of the time and difficulties i 5 
volved, no effort has been made to carry out an over-all ead. 
study. For one class, however, which had experienced democra i 
procedures in a core class in grades nine through twelve, a 
which was having its second reunion at the teacher's hame, E 
rangements were made to have the members discuss their E 
tions to their experiences in response to questions raised by DT- 
Theodore Rice of Wayne State University. 

The materi 


i i F rse, be 
al reported in this chapter cannot, of course, 
considered as 


| A j E ras an 
an evaluation of democratic procedures oí i ble 
; ; i rvi i aa 
evaluation of core. It is the result of interviewing one ava ut 
class. That these responses have value we cannot doubt, 
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Figure 34. Three years after graduation. 


We must recognize that responses from other classes, even those 
having the same teacher, might well be different. 

The interview took place nearly three years after graduation, 
With 13 out of 19 class members attending. Five were in their 
ege and the others were working. Arrangements 
Were made to have the discussion recorded on a tape, and a 


teacher! was asked to record it in shorthand. In order to assist 
ate was prepared for each person, 
front of him. The teacher of 


third year in coll 


the interviewer, a name pl 
Which he placed on the table in 
the class was not present during the 1 
Period, A picture of this group is show 


As in all discussions in which peopl |! 
Opini conversation often moved so fast that the subject 
pinions, the convers 


Of discussion sometimes changed before everything had been 
said. At a later time it might be referred to again in a context in 
Which the remark did not fit. The writer has taken the liberty 
all statements dealing with a common topic, 


najor part of the discussion 
mn in Figure 34. 
e feel free to express their 


Of putting together 
as well as including comments that were wiade-atter the official 
interview was ended. These comments, each marked with an 
KIRN 2d 

1 Jenine Kemp of Condon Junior H 


igh School, Detroit. 
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asterisk, were made during the reunion party and were not re- 
corded on the tape. In a few places words have been added that 
in no sense change the meaning of the comment, but clarify a 
for the reader. The preliminary give and take of getting ac- 
quainted with the interviewer and the recorder, as well as the 
interviewer's efforts to set the group at ease, have not been 1 
cluded.? teet 

The discussion has been assembled under the following 
headings: (1) What was the first semester like? (2) What Mop 
about improvement? (3) What experiences are rememberec: 
(4) Who should have core experience? (5) What should in 
changed? (6) What is the value of core? In addition to the brie 
glimpse these young people give of their core experiences e 
they look back to them, the writer has followed each section ° 
dialogue with information that will serve to give the reader j 
better understanding of what took place in the days the class wae 
in operation, as well as some implications that may be — 
from the discussion. It is hoped that this will assist the practicing 
teacher, or teacher in training, to anticipate some of the ie A 
ences and problems that he is likely to encounter in guiding * 
core class. 


What was the first semester like? 

INTERVIEWER E 
Do you remember about the first days you were in core? What was i 
like at first? Did the teacher tell you what it was all about? Did yot 
spend a lot of time trying to find out? 

SEVERAL EU 
We were in three different classes in the ninth grade. It was 1n 
tenth grade that this group came together. 

INTERVIEWER > 
Did you like it at the beginning? How did the teacher try to help yo“! 

IM? 

In our Toe class there were a few boys who had heard about 


2 The original transcription has been included in the Appendix. n the 
3 Since fictitious names are used in this description, the names do not match 
names shown on the name plates in Figure 34. 
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core from other sources and they definitely wanted out right away. So 
they got out. I think we started with a prejudice against it. Everybody 
wondered what core was about. I remember it took us quite a while 
before we started on the first project, but Miss Wells helped us out 
and explained what it was all about. 
m FRANCES 
The general opinion of kids in regular English classes in the ninth 
grade was, “Are you too dumb?” or, “Do you think you are special?” 
or, “Do you think you are going to get out of some work?” 

WALTER 


7 , 
You were more or less put in the class and some resented it. 


JIM 
Other students asked how we were 
get into. I think that confused me. 


chosen for it and was it hard to 


DAN 
The first day I was in core I come out and somebody said, "Where are 


your books? Aren't you getting any books for English and history? 
That’s a kind of dumb class.” And the first day in school that kind of 
gets you. I wondered about itand my folks wondered, too. 
INTERVIEWER 
Do you remember anything about the classroom that struck you as 
different from other classrooms? What was the atmosphere as com- 
pared to that in other rooms? 
SCOTT 
More friendly. 
GINNY 
There were plants, drapes at the windows . ++ 
RUTH 
Brighter. 
ELLEN 
It had more things in 1 
wall and the bulletin bo 


t than other rooms. There were pictures on the 
ards had exhibits on them. 


v. v3 
Pictures. 

WALTER 
Lots of color. 


4 Unidentified voice. 
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JIM 


: 1 i it 
It was easier. Some people were able to get away with things and 


S é m S ; —not 
was easier than ina regular English class. Some people did that—n 
all of them. 

DAN 


s a i he 
We had some kids who didn't want to work. And we had topics on t 


board like hot-rods, hunting, and things like that. If. you wanted d 
learn English or history or something like that, it wasn't any good. o 
course you get lots of writing. 

INTERVIEWER ' 
Would you agree with the statement then that the atmosphere wee 
more informal, brighter somebody said, and that there were more 
things in the room? Bulletin boards . 

U. V. 
Yes, bulletin boards. 


SEVERAL 


Frances did the boards in the tenth grade. 


INTERVIEWER T 
" res " a 
And did you let her because she was so good? Frances, did you do : 
the boards or did somebody help you? 
FRANCES 
Betty helped. 
WALTER 
I helped, too. 
DICK 
We all helped once. 


FRANCES 


> s he 
We used to have a picture painted on the blackboard around tl 
schedule for the week. 

MARGE 


Don’t you remember? It was a fall scene. 


INTERVIEWER 
Well now, I don't know 
you don't. Questions lik 
with you? How did you 


i aybe 
whether you want to talk about this. Mayb 
i if 
€ these: How did the teacher make her Pe 
become acquainted with each other? Did sh 
make an effort to get you acquainted with her? 
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JEAN 
When we came together in the tenth grade, she had a party here in her 
home on Hallowe'en, and a Christmas party. Miss Wells always 
opened her home to us. For the most part it was done right here. 
Everybody showed up at the parties. The first one was in October, so 
that was close to the time we came together. 
INTERVIEWER 

How did you get acquainted with her? Let's turn th 
did she get acquainted with you? Did she try? 


at around. How 


FRANCES 

She tried awfully hard. 
U. V. 

You can't stay unfriendly with her. 
MARGE 


She made name tags for us like these we hav 
80 down and sit in her office and talk to her. 


e tonight. And we used to 


FRANCES 
That must have been for conferences. 
* BETTY 
We always felt welcome in her office. 
WALTER 
When we first came together we told the class v 
and what our interests were. 


vhere we were from, 


JIM 


I remember that we told our life story in class. 


GINNY 
We didn't get up and report it- 


WALTER 


Miss Wells sat in with the class, in the middle of the class. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you mean? 
WALTER ` 
If we sat ina circle, she sat 1n with us, like one of us. 
INTERVIEWER ; 
Did you ever write autobiographies? 
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RUTH 
I think we did. 
INTERVIEWER 


pes : : : ; have no 
Critics might Say some teachers try to find out things they have 
business asking about. 


JEAN 

Pupils don't have to tell her if it's none of her business. 
FRANCES 

You can't really feel that way with Miss Wells. 
INTERVIEWER 

Do you feel that it was helpful to you to h 

you? You were pretty successful. Y. 
DAN 

She didn't go that far. 


p i ut 
ave her find out things abo 
ou don't have any scars. 


MARGE 
One time she had troub 
had trouble at home an 


JIM 


It was something anyone would do who had an interest in the girl- 
But that wasn't in front of the class. 

*GINNY 
She helped lots of us 
several times. 


-, She 
le with Sue—but it was only to help her. Sh 
d Miss Wells tried to help her. 


: r d me 
and nobody knew about it. I know she helpe 


at 
The aspects of the 


etd " S ennes tht 
beginning of their core experiences 
these young 


people remembered some six years later included 
their initial feelings of confusion, the appearance of the room res 
its relaxed atmosphere, the feeling that it was "easy," ye 
together on the bulletin boards, the beginning of group unity, 
and the teacher's guidance efforts 

The fact th 


at initially these pupils were so confused is nos 2 
surprising as appears at first glance. There were so many pedi 
that threatened their security. The course that they had pa 
pected to be English and social studies was called toraa d 
name with no meaning at this point. The teacher said they es 
not purchase textbooks, and for most of them a class for which 0o: 

did not need a textbook was almost unheard of. The teacher also 
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said something about the members of the class helping to select 
the topics to be studied, but that made little or no sense either, 
for teachers had always told them what to study. These things 
that they could not understand nor explain to others made them 
feel "different" from pupils in other classes, and this is hard on 
teen-age boys and girls. 

The confusion expressed by the pupils i 


make us realize that the teacher has an obligation to help pupils 


see as clearly as possible, and as soon as possible, what the course 
it will be conducted, and 


is about, what its purposes are, how 
how it fits into the curriculum. This part of the orientation work 
is of vital importance in order to minimize the insecurity so 


n the interview should 


clearly pointed out in this discussion. 

It is also obvious from the comments made by these young 
people that sufficient accurate information about the course had 
Not gone out to people outside of the program. Most of the pupils, 


themselves, had heard nothing about it before entering the class, 
d things that made them want to 


although one or two had hear 
ate that consistent efforts 


drop the class. This would seem to indic 


should be made to clarify the program to other pupils in the 


School, to faculty members, to parents, and to the community. 
True, in a school of 4,200 pupils, which was the size of the one 
attended by these boys and girls, such a campaign 1s not easy to 
conduct. But insofar as possible, through the school newspaper, 


the teachers’ bulletin, a teachers’ meeting, a parent-teacher meet- 


ing, a letter to parents, and even the community newspaper, in- 
formation should be brought to those who are not directly 


involved in the program. but, because of their contact with core 
Pupils, have need to understand it. 
Other persons who should be made aware of what takes place 


in such classes are the r 
their pupils to the junior high school or the senior high school 


in question. These teachers should have sufficient knowledge of 


this type of class to gi 
looking ahead to the ! 


upper-grade teachers in schools that send 


ve reliable and unbiased answers to pupils 
aew school and to the possibility of being 
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in a core class, or, in other communities, a basic living class, a 
unified class, or perhaps a common learnings class. 

In response to the interviewer's question concerning the 
differences that the pupils had noticed between the core class 
and other classes, the statement was made that it was easier, and 
that “some people were able to get away with things." In what 
does this feeling have its origin and what can be done about it? 
It is not difficult to see why pupils might feel that the work is 
easy in the first few weeks. The first activities deal with orien- 
tation—getting to know one another and the teacher, becoming 
familiar with the school, and being initiated into the techniques 
of group work and class discussion, all of which are necessary 
for later operation, Generally, however, there are few specific 
study assignments, since the major part of the activities are 
carried out in the classroom. This is quite different from daily 
assignments in a textbook, where the individual can see, and say, 
that the class has studied from page 1 to page 40 in the first two 
weeks, 

That pupils sometimes feel th 


at they are not learning any- 
thing in the early weeks is im 


plied in the question that is from 
time to time asked: “When are we going to start work?” It is not 
clear to them that they have already started to work. 

Perhaps this gives a clue as to what needs to be done. If pupils 
feel they are not learning anything, there are two obvious possible 
explanations, The first is that they really are not learning any- 
thing, that the activities have no Meaning to them. The second 
Possibility is that they are unable to identify the things learned: 


therefore, they are unable to verbalize them, and so it seems aS 


though they have accomplished nothing. The latter is the more 


likely, A technique that has proved effective is to keep a record 
either on the chalkboard or on a large chart of all the activities 
carried out by the class during the first few weeks. Under each 
are recorded the things that the pupils feel they have learned 
from them. This is kept up to date by a five. or ten-minute Tẹ 
view of the day's activities at the end of each class period. The 
list grows fast, and the pupils are astonished at how much has 
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zm accomplished. Such a technique focuses attention on the 
aia: i oh been aking place, and helps a pupil to have an 
z question parents often ask: “What did you learn 
today?" 
With some classes it is good to assign specific tasks rather 
Ss rii duang the early weeks in order to maintain the pupils’ 
g of accomplishment in the manner to which they are 
accustomed a written report of their tour through the school, 
a review of the get-acquainted interview in story form, directions 
comers telling them how to use the library. 
assignments, duly handed in and 


Written to other new 
They are familiar with such 
Corrected. These constitute "school work." 

The less formal climate of the democratic classroom is often 
NUR cc by pupils to whom this is a new experience. The 
in vr ese usually identity those who have come from a school 
à ch there was rigid discipline and teacher control. These 
are the ones who, after a day or two, seemingly explode. For a 
ume they are likely to be the class disturbers, and the ones who 
do no work, Until they have tried their wings against this relaxed 
Classroom aumosphere and, with the help of the teacher and their 
Classmates, have discovered that democracy is not license and 


Chaos, they can be problems. 

e these people it is especially imp 
uo. 2, that the approach to pupil-teache! E 
lv y slow. Several units, such as the orientation and democratic 
‘ving units, should be carried out according to the teacher's plan 
A under the teacher's direction, with only minor questions 
eing decided by the class. These units form a bridge from com- 
Plete teacher direction to pupil-teacher planning. As the pupils 


ar iun m : 
€ able to accept greater responsibility, they are, of course, 
ake an ever larger part in planning 


ortant, as indicated in 
acher planning be rela- 


ie the opportunity to t 

activities. 

Tu erus that is both inter p? 

inter of the present greater maturity € 

stud viewed on their judgment of the y = 
yin the ninth grade. Such topics as hot-rods an 


esting and important to note Is the 


of the young people being 
alue of areas suggested for 
d hunting now 
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seem to them to be unacceptable as subjects to be selected =‘ 
study in a classroom, but at the time they were in the e 
class, some six years earlier, these had been important. r 
they would not be selected by everyone, but at that time, as Pape 
in the class, they saw no reason why they could not be on * 
list. The fact that such topics are rejected now that these peop . 
are older indicates that the interests and concerns of young 
people change, a fact that certainly none of us would wan 
helps us to understand, too, why we, as adults, are tede ri 
upset by the choice of topics made by teen-agers. We, li i on. 
young people interviewed, have forgotten what was of real c 
cern at another age level. 
The importance of effort 
of belonging together, seni 
many of the activities carried out to achieve this were reme : 
bered. The bulletin boards on which various class pembe 
worked, the parties, the name tags, pupil get-acquainted “eed 
views, being able to talk freely to the teacher, the fact that a 
Was a part of the class group, and that she tried to give he P 
whenever it was needed, all would indicate that these were or ot 
tant steps in welding the class into a whole. That the room : 
helped in building an atmosphere conductive to group iq : 
ness is implied in their recollections of the plants, the drapes, as 
pictures on the wall, the bright colors, and the bulletin boarc : 
with exhibits. Good pupil-pupil and pupil-teacher relationshipi 
do not develop without planning situations in which there W : 
be opportunity for such growth, as well as utilizing as campie : 
as possible those Occasions for friendly contact that arise in th 


ell 5 3 e is 
classroom every day. The setting in which these take plac 
equally important 


i feeling 
s to develop group unity, a fecl : 
: fact that S 
can be clearly seen in the fact tha 


What brought about improvement? 
INTERVIEWER 

Something you said earlier raises 

informal that people could get 

sponsibility? 


s fiere; Se 

a question. Was the atmospher na 
3 È ke any’ 

away with things and not take any 
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DAN 
I didn't mean this class. That was in the ninth grade. 

BETTY 
I think that was in the beginning. We were just in high school and 
kids thought they were getting away with something. 

*GINNY 
Only a few kept on trying that. 

*MARION 
It was much better by the end of the ninth, but not as good as in the 
tenth grade and later. 

INTERVIEWER 
What do you suppose happened that m 
grade? 


ade it different after the ninth 


i DAN 
i think the caliber of the student picke! 
Petter, The ones who didn't care were weeded out. 


d for the tenth-grade core was 


" INTERVIEWER 
àn you think of someone who m 
turned out to bea pretty swell person? 


ight have been weeded out but who 


BETTY 
Jean. (Everyone laughed, including JEAN.) 


" FRANCES 
At the end of the ninth grade th 
You would stay in or get out. 


ere was a choice given as to whether 


U. V. 
I think it was the caliber of the stu 
Wanted to learn. 


dents they had later. Because they 


BETTY 


The class got to be a real interest and so we began to put more into it. 


i INTERVIEWER 

id you get so that you pu 
Made it sound as though if any 
core, he could do it. But you 
You learn some group controls? 


as the years went by? You've 
getaway with anything 
buy that, are you? Did 


t more into it 
body wa nted to 
are not ready to 


* JEAN 


In the ninth grade I think e was that we really 


a big part of the troubl 
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didn't understand and didn't really know how to do things without 
the teacher ordering us to do it. 
FRANCES . uds 
Ithink that partly you grow out of it, too. If you have any inter est " 
; i riods 
school at all you would be wasting your time. We had double per ioc 
and you don't just waste away two periods. You want to do something 
if for no other reason than from sheer boredom. 
INTERVIEWER : 
Was there anything about the class itself that would make a perso 
get to work? 
BETTY io 
en ie ab 3 sh 
The kids who didn’t do any work weren't liked too well by those u : 
5 MEME T 
worked and everyone told them about it and they were sort of loo n 
down on. It wasn't so much the teacher who told them. The pupi 
told them. 
MARGE —-— 
> " " rasn’t, th 
If another group was working real hard and your group wasn't, t 
your group wasn't going to be up to the others. 
*DAN " 
» " x r orou 
You pushed the ones who weren't working if you thought your grou] 
wasn't doing as well as the others. 
INTERVIEWER 
This was a kind of social pressure from the class itself, wasn't it. 
FRANCES I 
The group was very close, too—the members of the class, I mean. 
think that had a lot to do with it. 
INTERVIEWER 
I wonder what happened? Did 


-oups to 
you ever take a look at the groups 
see how they were working? 


WALTER 
Self-evaluation, 


JIM 
" ^ your 
We used to do self-evaluation and group evaluation. You had mn 
evaluation sheets, too, and you marked yourself, If you knew it wou 


: : : tin 
be a lie, you wouldn't say you had done “B” work if you hadn't 
gathering information and in group work, 
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BETTY 
You could get by. But then you had an evaluation and you marked 
yourself and you had a guilty conscience. So after we had evaluated 
Ourselves everyone tried to do better. You didn’t want to get by with 
so much and you did more because you didn't feel like saying you de- 
served a “B” if you had earned a “C.” 

INTERVIEWER 
You weren't kidding anyone but yourself. 

GINNY 
In our evaluations of our oral reports, the class would say something 
about our diction, how we had presented our topics, our posture, 
Whether our English was poor and everything. 

INTERVIEWER 
You mean the class evaluated your report? 

GINNY 
Yes, They would tell us what they thought of it. It was fun. 

INTERVIEWER 
Do any of you have any unhappy rememberances of that? 

BETTY 
I don't think it bothered anyone because of the fact that we had al- 
Ways worked together. 

JIM 
Sue wa; sensitive to it. She uscd to resent it sometimes. 

MARGE 
But that was her personality. 

INTERVIEWER 
She was defensive? 


GINNY 


Yes, but everyone criticized everyone else so it didn't make any differ- 
ence, 


w. FRANCES 
€ didn't feel they were doing it to be brutal. It was more of a help. 
I WALTER 
t was constructive criticism more than anything else. 
*DICK 


W, sp * 
Ve evaluated our reports, too, and we knew if they weren't good. 
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FRANCES 
Another thing—in our speech Miss Wells would correct us if we used 
poor English grammar. 
INTERVIEWER 
Soshe was at work all right. 
DAN 
A lot in core depends on the person. 
JIM 
Core depends on the person. 
DAN 


- + + What you put into it and what you want to get out of it. 


As was indicated in the first section of the interview, as well 
as in this, the group felt that at the beginning there had been a 
decided tendency to try to "get away" with as little work as 
possible in the core class. It had seemed "easy," and not much 
effort had been put forth. It was also pointed out, however, that 
this attitude did not persist with most pupils, a few continuing 
to do this throughout the ninth grade, but that from the tenth 
grade on such behavior had largely disappeared. 

The discussion in this section of the interview indicates that 
a class's acceptance of the responsibilities of operating on a demo- 
cratic basis is gradual. If these boys and girls could actually look 
back and see themselves as they moved through the years they 
Were together, they would realize that in ability to function 
democratically they had moved forward and fallen back time 
without number. It was not a Steady march ahead. But with each 
falling back they learned something that helped them to move 
forward again. This should give food for thought to those who are 
disturbed when a class cannot handle itself in too satisfactory ĉ 
manner by the end of à semester. Growth in the skills of demo- 
cratic living is gradual; in fact it is probably never fully achieved. 
for, as each new situation arises, there is always more to be 
learned. 

A point might be made 
teacher, but wi 


" . a 
» however, which is apparent to * 


ould not be recognized by pupils. Almost every 
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ninth-grade class, no matter what the subject, has some members 
Who try to see how far they can go without working. In a core 
Class, however, such behavior is more obvious than in a tradi- 
tional class. The shirker has no textbook to hide behind, and 
there is little of the question and answer type of activity in which 
his lack of work only comes to light if he cannot answer when he 
Is called upon. It is clear at all times that he is doing nothing— 
he takes no part in making class decisions, nor does he contribute 
Information toward the solution of a group problem. He sits 
through à business meeting with no participation. In the in- 
forma] atmosphere of a core class he may often be found chatting 
Instead of working. His more ambitious classmates are very 
aware of what he is doing and, as indicated in the interview, 
resent his lack of cooperation. 

. In response to the interviewer's question concerning the causes 
for the improvement that took place in the class, the following 
Were set forth: (1) higher caliber of pupil in the tenth-grade 
core class; (2) increased interest; (3) social pressure; (4) self- 
evaluation as well as evaluation by the class. The teacher would 
@8ree with all these except the first. Although it is true that those 
Who did not like the class had dropped out at the end of the 
"nth grade, this had little effect on the range of ability, reading 
€vels, for example, running from the fifth grade through the 
Cleventh, 

The Statement was made that pupils who didn’t do any work 
Weren’t liked too well and that everyone told them about it and 
they Were sort of looked down on. Certainly it is true that an 
‘dividual who persistently avoided work was not welcomed 
d Open arms when he joined a group. It is true, too, that, 
Vhen an individual's failure to work affected the productivity 
of Toup, the other members “pushed” him, as Dan said. His 
mp d was pointed out to vd However, although € 

y members’ disgust at his failure to cooperate showed 


fa g. 


la 't li 
oa the statement that such a person wasn't liked too well 
an i 
ó 9 that he was looked down on is an overstatement of fact. He 
d no 


t become an outcast in the class, an isolate sociometrically 
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speaking, for, as Frances has indicated, the class was a closely knit 
unit. It was this closeness that made it possible for a group to 
exert social pressure on the one who shirked his responsibilities 
and it was the closeness that made him feel the pressure and 
respond to it. . 

It is interesting to note the importance placed on e 'aluating 
one's own progress. This was an area in which the teacher ini- 
tially met strenuous resistence in this class Many pupils felt that 
this was in no way their job. The teacher should be the one to 
"give" grades for any work done. But as they moved from evalu- 
ation of such simple things as their participation in a class dis- 
cussion to the more complex aspects of group life, resistance died 
out and self-evaluation came to be recognized as an important 
aspect of core class activities. 

Reference was made in the interview to their consciences a$ 
being the means of keeping them from giving themselves higher 
grades than they had earned. It is necessary to add that their 
consciences were of minor assistance at the beginning. At first 
it seemed to some to be a marvelous opportunity to obtain a good 
rating with little effort. Only after experience with the process 
of evaluation in many different situations were reliable crite! 
established for accurate self-evaluation. The pupils had to oe 
how to evaluate themselves and to see evaluation in the light 
of their own growth toward the goals that the class had estab- 


lished. Gradually there developed pride in achievement rathe! 
than pride in a mark. 


Evaluation of an acti i» 


vity such as a group report by the cl i 
was, as has been indicated, usually done in a constructive anne 
and was generally well accepted. As illustrated by the case ? 
Sue, however, such evaluations by a pupil's peers must n 
watched carefully. The teacher must be alert for unnecessa?y 
criticism, for the sharp tone of voice, or for words that have eve” 
a faint sarcastic tinge. At the beginning, it is often good to have 
the class watch only for the good points in presentations OT re 
ports. The teacher may then add general statements on point 
that ought to be corrected. The habit of watching for things t° 
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commend thus becomes established before pupils begin to make 
adverse criticisms. 


What experiences are remembered? 


INTERVIEWER . 
Some critics say that people in core can do anything they want to as 
far as the projects they choose to work on are concerned. Is this true? 


JM 
I think so. 


GINNY 
Y H FS 

No, not any individual. 

JIM 
You can do anything you want to a certain extent. 

rived lo what you 
It depended on how many people you could get to do wha > 

1 uU "u 
wanted to do. You would suggest the subject you wanted to stud) 
E 1 H "lae 

the chairman and he would put it on the board. But the class might 
Vote it down, 


DAN d 
You put the suggestions on the board. They were then open for dis- 


“ssion. We cut the list down by voting. 
DICK - and 
We divided them into groups first and then took cach group and 
eliminated those we thought wouldn't work out. 
INTERVIEWER " 
could you tell they wouldn't work out: 


How 


BETTY 


We hada set of rules, a basis for judging. 


š MARGE T ium 
it i i i vas i EUM. aen we 
as it Interesting, would it help us, was 1t uselu 


Bot the list down to a certain number we held them up to these cri- 
teria 


W 


Ww *ELLEN 

asi : " ; re? 
asit something we hadn't studied before? 
INTERVIEWER 


So You had some kind of rules to go by in deciding. 
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GINNY 

Yes. 
INTERVIEWER 

Would it have been the subject wanted by the best talkers? 
jim 


No, I don’t think so. I think everyone had a statement to make when 
it came to choosing topics. 


INTERVIEWER 
Could you tell who was going to work on what? 
GINNY 
In the beginning I think you could. The fellows wanted to study . + + 
BETTY 
- something like hot rods. At first the fellows were working in 
groups and the girls were in groups, but after a while they started 
mixing up. Then you began to get more variety. 
INTERVIEWER 
Can you remember anything you thought especially good? Some high 
points and some that were really low? 
MARION 
Ican't remember. 
JIM 
I remember studying about Admiral Byrd. I think it was in the ninth 
grade—his book, Alone—and I did other research on that. I remem- 
ber I thought it was a good topic. That was by myself. I had some il- 
lustrations, too. I remember I had some pictures and used the opaque 
projector. 
INTERVIEWER 
Do you suppose you remember the individual assignments better? 
BETTY 
It was easier to do group reports. You didn't have to worry about get 
ting up in front of the class alone and having everyone looking at you. 
We had a real good one on ancient Egypt. 
JIM 
We had something about manners. 


JEAN 
The creative project . . . 
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* FRANCES 
Our group studied prehistoric life. 


BETTY 
Tremember one we did one time. Was it in the twelfth ehe hen we 
did the one about what jobs we were going into? That was a doozy! 


IN 


RVIEWER 
What was doozy about it? 
DAN 
It took a lot of work. 
UN: 
It took about a year? 
INTERVIEWE 
Did it Bead a to you? Was this something you folks figured 
out that you wanted to do. 
RUTH 
as required, 
IN i into: 
We had x xm about three possible careers we would 2 to go into: 
Mterview people, find out about the jobs, do some research. 


No, itw 


INTERVIEWER 


Jas ; ; > This careers study, did it help? 
Was that vocation unit any good: This careers » 


" WALTER 
Or some it did. 
JIM ; 
às right along with what I'm doing T 
things I had in my report for about a year be 
ütit diq help me. 


Ttw I was interested in the 


[ore I wrote the report. 


il 
I ^ 
à helped me make up my mind. 
SCOTT 
* zi 5 work. 
Tt Pushed me into choosing between two kinds of 
t *DICK 
Made me stop dreaming. 
INTERVIEWER n $ 
— ri a n 
D you think you remember things that were required of you more 
the > o 
AN things you decided you wanted to do: 
) 


s . r through December. 
à Actually, work on this unit lasted from October gl 
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CAROL 

You mean required by the teacher? 

SEVERAL 
No. 

DAN 
As far as requirements in class are concerned, we always handed in 
notes, reports, and things like that. They were always written up and 
handed in. 

INTERVIEWER 
Have you got any of them now? 

JIM 
I used one of mine recently for a speech class. I was making a speech 
and I had to look up some material and remembered I had made a 
similar report in core. So I got it out and it helped me a lot. 

FRANCES 
Another thing that I remember was that when we were studying man- 
ners we had a dinner down here in this room with waitresses and 
everything. We were studying manners and etiquette. 

INTERVIEWER 
What year was that? 

FRANCES 
"That was in the twelfth grade, too. 

INTERVIEWER 
Did it do you any good? 

SEVERAL 
Oh, yes! 

MARGE 


The fellows pulled the chairs out for us and everything. 


DICK 
We left tips and everything. 


FRANCES 
We cooked dinner upstairs. 


MARGE 
Hot dogs with bacon around them! 
WALTER 


I remember I had quite a case of indigestion afterwards! 


oo 
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JIM 
That was good though. 
(Much laughter throughout the discussion of the supper.) 


INTERVIEWER 
Somebody mentioned creative projects. 

GINNY 
The reason we did it was because it seemed that everybody was get- 
ting mixed up. We couldn't settle on anything. We didn't want to 
lake a regular topic. Everyone in the class was arguing with each 
Other, Miss Wells suggested getting into groups—to do something 
Which represented what we did in core. Each group took a phase ol 


Core. One was the way people presented topics. We put ours in a hat 
box ^ 


MARGE : 
Our group went around and took pictures. Some made d 
Broups working together, and a business meeting, and showing dif- 


Ëer : à 
erent things we were doing. 
T GINNY 

!pe cleaner figures of people who participated 
th s 

€ Way they presented it. 


in reporting a topic— 


1 WALTER 
t represented the whole core program. We made stu 
ard, 


fE out of card- 


W aig I just got to 
Vasn’ . : Hed wi rhen we jus J 
asn’t that something Miss Wells tried with us when we Just 8 


" $. 4 > 
Sether? Wasn’t that when we first combined classes? 


N RUTH 
9; it was after everyone knew each other. 
JIM 


it wasn't in the twelfth grade because Jef made a model of 


aque projector and he wasn't in our twelfth-grade class. That 


Uasi 
im the tenth grade. 


GINNY 

did this because everybody was alway: 
roups, Everyone knew everyone in his grou} 
"owe could work with different people. 


We s working in the same 


>. We drew names to see 
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INTERVIEWER 
They were forming cliques? 
FRANCES 
Our class had been formed from parts of three ninth -grade classes. We 
were getting into cliques. 
INTERVIEWER 
Did it work? 
FRANCES 
Oh, yes. We worked better after that. We had a closer union. 
INTERVIEWER 
At least it was an ice-breaker for your class. I get the idea that you 
used the creative project especially as a way to get acquainted. 
JIM 


After we used it that way we made other things later on to illustrate 
our projects. 


RUTH 
Yes, we did use it afterward. 
DAN 
I gave a report on my trip from Scotland and made a model of clay to 
show my trip across the Atlantic. I think that was later on. 
WALTER 
I remember that. 
MARGE 


We had a parent night later and used some of our creative projects to 


illustrate how we did things in core—like the pictures and a lot of the 
others. 


INTERVIEWER 
Any other unit that you remember? 
U. V. 
The core newspaper. 
MARGE 
It was mainly for the parents. 
SCOTT 
AL core classes contributed articles. Had reporters. 
RUTH 
There were pictures. 
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*WALTER 
Frances drew the cover design. 
* 
JiM ; ] " 
We were the oldest core class and so we were in charge of it. 
*DAN 
It was a good paper. 
*MARGE 
Wecutall thestencils . . . 


NNY 
And corrected errors in articles . . . 
*FRANCES inss 
The staff met here in this room several evenings. 
INTERVIEWER 
Was this for all classes? 
WEN 
, 
Yes, for all grades. 
Jim : ewes Jhen she was in 
Navajo Indians, That was from Miss Wells's mp W r RERA 
Arizona she went to some Indian school and the kids made 4 £ 
Or somethi ng. 
WALTER cording from the 
a: a ordin, 
When she was away she brought pee fid i 3 
r E leg; / bets 3 alk ous. 
Navajo school in Arizona. They sang and talke 
JIM le a tape and talked 
J reply m. So we made a tay 
We thought we would reply to ji 
Nd told them what our school was like. 


Y JEAN 
i d 
Ve took pictures, 


x 
* scrapbook we put things 


FRANC 
In 


about Detroit and our class. Miss Wells 
M their homes—so much different from 


us how little they had in 
Ours 


i vere like. 
^ and we told them what our homes we 
INTERVIEWER 
ou remember anything y : 
: ^ your tape? 
!ppose they learned anything from your tay 


Can y 


P » 3 
ou learned from the Navajo tape? Do 
you sU 


N DAN A 
No, we were the ones who learned things. 
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WALTER 
I don't know if you remember about the differences in ages. A few 
kids about fourteen years were still in the fourth grade due to lack of 
education. 

MARGE 


"They have several classes in one big room. Older students with the 
younger ones—lack of teachers. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you say American education for Indians is like or equal to 
that of regular high school students? 
DICK . 
Not equal where it's a regular Indian village. That was a reservatiot 
JIM . 
Another thing we did was carol at the home for the aged at Christmas. 
Miss Wells took the group to carol. 
JEAN 
On Grand Boulevard. 
WALTER : 
3 TN at year, so W 
She always took the twelfth grade but didn't have one that year, so : 
x w 
went. We were the closest to the twelfth, so she let us do it and so 
did it for two years. 
MARGE ] 
" å anny 1 
When we went carolling we took little bags of candy that we made up 
like baskets. 
*GINNY 
We took oranges, A big basket of them. 
*MARION 
We had candles lighted. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you remember anything th 


j 25 i u 
at just left you cold? Something yO 
did as an individu 


al or group that was just a dismal flop? 
SCOTT 

I didn't like the creative one, 
DAN 


The thing I thought was a flop w 


" x jä set aside 
as music appreciation. We set as! 
aday ... 


oo 
n 
I 
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FRANCES 
Idon't think we were ready for it. 

BETTY 

P ee See to be the 

The day everyone brought something that was hired bg 
most beautiful thing he had. Everybody sat around and no 
Seriously, just laughed. 

INTERVIEWER 
Was it because you were embarrassed? 

MARGE 
You were sort of baring your soul. 

DAN i Bont 

" self, spent abou 

l thought the reason it was a flop was because 1, pai a ca 
live minutes preparing that project that day ruben; conim ari 
too. Made it a last minute thing. That might have been p 
trouble, 

INTERVIEWER . 5 
Dia you learn anything from that kind of lesson? 

y 
JIM " 
" : at was about it. 

I listened to the various items and that was abo 

BETTY z d took it seri- 

T 7 thing. No one 

Most did it because they had to do “ies Smart of his mother. 
Ously. Scott said his wallet. Walter's was a p! 
Omeone brought a record. Ruth a ring. 


*FRANCES d 
| . - : ved a ring. 
Walter didn't bring his mother's picture. He showed a S 
SCOTT 
at did you bring? 
i MARGE 
brought a poem. 


Wh 


n *FRANCES 
"ought a poem, too. 
INTERVIEWER 


F ; r se things? 
How do you happen to remember these g 


i GINNY 

Riis ners 
Was so different. 

INTERVIEWER 


: 
Now let's see. Field trips . . - 
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SCOTT 
Tll always remember Greenfield Village. 
DAN 
Pushing Scott around in a wheelchair. 
MARION 
Cranbrook. 
INTERVIEWER 
How did you decide on field trips? What did they relate to? Were 
they picnics or picked in terms of things to study? You mentioned 
Greenfield Village and Cranbrook. Did the teacher pick those for you? 
WALTER 
Everybody made suggestions and we picked one [rom the list. 
SCOTT 
We discussed them. 
BETTY 
Did we ever complete the one we were going to do relating to re 
ligions? We were going to visit different churches. We didn't ever do 
that. 
FRANCES 
Didn't we take some trips that related to our topics? 
MARGE 
When we did that project on Egypt we went to the Art Institute. And 
we set up those individual field trips just to broaden our outlook. 
DAN 
We went to Greenfield Vill 
DICK 
Didn't what Marge said hav 


age. That interested me. 


€ something to do with culture? 
MARGE 


, a 2 “page. Wi 
Yes, we had a certain number of places to go during the semester. We 


Were to go as a group or by yourself. It started about Detroit. We were 
saying that there , 

DICK T. 
There are a lot of things in Detroit we normally don't see until vist- 
tors come into town and ask about them. W 


e were going to see these 
things. 


GINNY 
Then we reported on these trips. 
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MARGE 
PO ds list on the bulletin board of plays, shows, ballets, concerts, 
could go to see. 
JIM 
E y propone about church—something about church 
heroan ihn wanted to see, so we had a television set brought into 
see 1t. 
WALTER 
Wasn't itan Easter service? 

A he four units remembered best were: (1) manners; (2) the 
ete project; (3) the core newspaper; (4) jobs. Field trips 
The i nsa to these four, although they were not study units. 
Bebe T pies was Po a uu: that intvoly ed cere 
saver activity that the class carried out over a period of 

The visit to the convalescent 
in addition to time 
all of these. 
, and they 


eee in its spare time. 
outside $ i» week and a half to prepare for, 
Nisan i school. There are two elements common to 
all le all units in which everyone had some part 
olved activities that were different from ordinary research 
Procedures. 
Mes sa that everyone had a part in the 
Scan much bigger affair than if only a smal 
sible for it. The teacher tends to believ 
; remembered more than other units 
ed with them. With the unit on man- 
out | as planned, prepared, and carried 
the à members of the class: for the ied s project, there was 
du of making things with one's hands; for the newspaper, 
other bine meetings outside of school, ia ae MR with 
ling ein cutting the nt spits o rete 
Wiesel tae ee the epe papers © i J S jh ca 
Out ab ests to be taken, people to inte iew, a finding t hings 
Hehe out oneself; and for the field trips, there was the fun of 
Wire to many different places. In the Navajo Indian project, 
a ee participated in preparing the tape recording and had 
in getting the scrapbook ready. Carolling at the conval- 


m made each, of 
1 group had been 
e, however, that 


the th; 
We thing that made then 
fe € the activities connect 
lS d t 
» à Sunday night supper W 
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escent home required rehearsals, the assembling of bags or 
cookies and candy, and above all, there was the carolling itself. 
The teacher also feels that these are remembered because all 
were highly motivated, even the job unit, which Betty says uc 
a "doozy." Although not pupil-selected, this unit was of vita 

concern to each one at this time, since all were getting ready to 
move either into college or into a job. i 

Some of these units have been described in other parts of this 
book.5 Having read the pupils’ comments, it might prove ape 
esting to turn back and read the teacher's descriptions developec 
from her notes written at the time the units were completed. 

The activity that was considered to have been the most dismal 
failure was a one-day experience rather than a long-term researc h 
unit. Each pupil was asked to bring to class that item which he 
counted as his most beautiful possession. The teacher's pcd 
tion, which is the exact opposite to that of the class members, 
should be read again at this time.? In the interview it was des- 
cribed as a flop, as something that no one took seriously, apon 
which everybody laughed. If these descriptions are accurate, ua 
would hardly expect the experience to be remembered so clear i 
Yet, despite the fact that it was completed in one class period 2 
less than two clock hours, there were vivid recollections of what 
was brought by different individuals. 

When leaving on the evening of the interview, two people, 
in wholly separate statements, rejected the impression given a 
the interview, although at the time they said nothing. One sa ] 
“I didn't say anything, but I liked the most beautiful possession 
project because I had never realized that other people felt A 
way I did. I brought a prayer and so did Diane." The other ud 
“We didn't laugh about the most beautiful thing. It wasnt 
funny. It was wonderful and we didn't 1 


augh." 


6 Unit on manners: See pages 356 
The creative Project: See pages 75-77. 
The core newspaper: See pages 290-999. 
Field Trips: Sce pages 266-9267. 

7 See pages 
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Two days later another called on the telephone and, after 
talking a bit said, “I don’t think most people really felt like they 
said about the most beautiful project. I know I didn't. I liked it 
and always remembered it." 

This experience had obviously touched them deeply and, al- 
though at the time that they were in class together every day and 
Were a closely knit group it was "safe" to admit their emotions, 
it was no longer possible to do so in public; so the experience 
had to be rejected. 

Perhaps the most important point that is indicated to us by 
the descriptions given in this part of the interview is, as has been 
Stated above, the value of activities other than book work in 
conjunction with a unit. These may be highly creative presen- 
tations, the preparation of a series of slides or a movie, field trips 
to gather more information or to illustrate some phase of a prob- 
lem, the preparation of a magazine for the class, or any of dozens 
of other projects. They highlight the work that is being carried on 
as words alone can never do. Even the day's experience with the 
Objects the pupils considered beautiful would not have been so 
Clearly remembered if the items had only been talked about in- 
Stead of bringing the actual articles into the classroom. 


Who should have core expcrience? 
INTERVIEWER 
Yap. ; 
Well, is there something we have overlooked? Who should have been 
! core and who should not have been in core? Would you be able to 
recognize somebody who ought not to be in core? 
BETTY x 
If you could point out someone who should not be in core, actually, 
that is the one who should be. The person who is rebelling against 
this type of learning is the one who needs to be in core because he 
needs more help, because that one is going to have trouble later on. 
1 MARGE 
t can’t work miracles. I don't think core could solve the problem for 
those people, but it could give them a helping hand. In other classes 


You just throw them in with everyone else. They get special help in 
Core, 
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EAN 
Sides be for special people? Those who are having trouble? 
WALTER 
Don't you remember the time Jeff made the projector and a lot of us 
admired it and it made him feel good and more willing to work? If 
all in the class were like Jeff, how many would go up to him like that? 
MARGE 
In the rest of their lives they're not going to be in special groups. 
They have to work with people who aren't special people too. 
FRANCES 
If you had only people of that type, you would feel as though core was 
a dumping ground. 
*DAN 
I don't think they should be all the smart ones or all the ones who 
can't do anything. They should be mixed the way we were. 
*WALTER 
Ithink everyone should have core and lots of it. 
* JEAN 
But if it helps the slow ones, then it should be for them. 
* MARGE 
But it helps everyone, on ly in different ways. 


In some schools core is considered as a class for the slow learner. 
The difficulties involved in m 
ever, are tremendous 


aking such a class a true core, how- 
iy although it is possible to use many of the 
techniques that have been described. The slow learner finds it 
very difficult to deal with the abstract concepts of democracy. 
An understanding of group roles, for example, is almost im- 
possible to develop, much less to put into operation. In a class 
that has a cross section of ability, although the concept may TC 
main vague for the less able, there is leadership among the 


brighter, and the techniques of group operation are learned from 
their example. 


Ideas are at a premium in 
below-average abilit 
ning onto a very low 
from the teacher th 


ils of 

a group composed only of pupils o 
y. This, of course, forces pupil-teacher plan 
: š " 1 

plane, since the ideas must come more vp 
an from the pupils. Planning of any kinc 


[7 
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lacks the spark that sets an activity into motion. Presentations, 
for example, are dull and plodding, for there is lack of imagina- 
mG ability. In a heterogeneous group, however, the ideas of the 
brighter pupils serve as guides to the others and frequently they 
nor only follow, but through contact with such ideas, some up 
with some of their own. 

Strangely enough, a class of all high ability pupils presents 
problems as well. These pupils often reject any deviation from 
the traditional textbook method of operation and strictly aca- 
demic subject matter. They frequently resent the need for co- 
Operation when working in groups, for their pattern of learning 
has been highly individualistic and competitive. Self-evaluation 
1S scorned for they conceive this to be wholly the teacher's job. 
The time that is needed to settle a question democratically irks 
such a group, and they imply that if the teacher would just say 
What he wants they could move ahead. Thus the problems in- 
Volved in helping a class composed of all high ability pupils to 
understand and use democratic procedures are as great as ina 
Class of all low ability. It is just that the problems are different. 
i people to the question, “Who 
should be in core and who should not be?” as expressed in the in- 
terview, are good. Betty stated it as follows: “If you could point 
Out someone who should not be in core, actually, that is the one 
Who should be. The person who is rebelling against this type of 
o needs to be in core because he needs 
oing to have trouble later on.” 
atic principles is an experience 


I A class operated on democr 
leeded by all pupils, whatever their ability. Boys and girls less 
> into men and women 


Capable than others are yet going to grow 
Who need to know as much as they can absorb of how to function 
a à democratic society, of how to be good citizens, and those with 
Süperior ability need exactly the same thing. These, however, 
an their less able fellows. 


The reactions of the young 


earnino ; 
" aming is the one wh 
hore n ee 

e help, because that one 15 g 


sl 

ould absorb a great deal more th 
i As adults, both groups will come in contact with people of all 
*vels of ability. They will not be isolated. Each will need to know 


low .: : Se p x 
to work with the other in the solving of common problems. 
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For this they need the practice that a heterogeneous, demo- 
cratically functioning class can give them. A homogeneously 
grouped class (if there is such a thing) gives only limited experi- 
ence. As Dan said in the interview, “I don’t think they should be 
all the smart ones or all the ones who can’t do anything. They 
should be mixed the way we were.” 


What should be changed? 


INTERVIEWER 
If you had youngsters going to school, would you like them to have 
core experience? 

JIM 
Right after you get in core, for a year it's not so good, until you get 


organized. So if you put our youngsters in core after it was rolling, it 
would be okay. 


GINNY 
You waste a lot of time getting organized. It would be better if you 
didn't have to spend all that time getting organized. 

BETTY 
But that helps you to learn to organize. 

INTERVIEWER 


You said that if you could get your youngsters in core after it gets ve 
ing that would be all right. Would you say that first year was hard 
work? 

MARGE 


You have to learn how to make it roll, to get it organized. 


WALTER 
Idon'tsee how you could do it any other way. 
jim 


When you think about it, may 
Maybe w 
where we 


be that was one of the best parts of core. 
ere talking that first year down too much. Maybe that was 
learned more about core than anywhere else. 
GINNY 
Idon'tthink it's necessary to have core for four years. 

INTERVIEWER 
How would you know when you were through with it? 


or 
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* : 
* JEAN 
When you're going out to meet the public. I think it should be the 
last two years. 
MARGE 
But when you are coming from a grade school to high school, al- 
though Denby is bigger than most high schools, going into any high 
) 8 
School is quite a jump. Core helps you to make that change. So I 
think it's important in the first two years, too. 
INTERVIEWER 
So, if we could cut out the awkwardness in the first two years . . - 


GINNY 
There’s too much planning all at once. 
FRANCES 
I think it’s a matter of making too many decisions, too. 
GINNY " 
jus , r ause everything i ing at you all at once. 
You just can’t do it because everything is coming at y 3 E 
First you have to set up your goals. Then set up criteria. You star so 
Many things and you don't know where you are going or what you're 
doing them for. 


DAN 
If you could have it along with English and history, then core w ould 


Just be a matter of learning to get along. 
GINNY 

I know you can, but you don’t choose 

Cause you don't want to do it. If someone mace } 

Study it, and I think you should have history in high school. 


history to study in core. It’s be- 
le you do it, you would 


\ INTERVIEWER 
N 
Vhat would you lose? 

Se ined with core, you 
IE you had straight English and history class combined with core, y 
Would lose something, because core isn't English and history. 


i GINNY 
think core should be a separate class. 


" INTERVIEWER 
S you reminisce a bit abo 
Core sometimes? 


ut it, did you find yourself dreading to go to 
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GINNY 
I was always anxious to go to core. 
JEAN 
I was too. 
FRANCES 
Yes, I was too. 
MARGE 
It was a relief to get away from running into a class and opening your 
books and getting ready for a test. 
INTERVIEWER 
Now let's see. Was it important to have a two period class or should it 
be cut down to one? 
WALTER 


Two periods are important because sometimes you'd just get started 
and the bell would ring. 


*JEAN 
We only had one period in the twelfth grade and it wasn't enough. It 
should be two. 

*ScoTT 
You couldn't collect enough notes in one period to make it worth- 
while. 

*DICK 
Just getting to the library makes a big hole in one hour. 


The major point made in this part of the interview was that 
the first year of core was difficult and seemed to the pupils to be 
à waste of time. They felt that too much time was taken to organ- 
ize and get under way, that there was too much planning all at 
once, and that there were too many decisions to be made. An 
analysis of these comments would seem to imply that core teachers 
should watch class reactions carefully during this time. The 
meaning of democratic process, class organization, establishing 
class goals, and learning to work in groups are all time con- 
suming operations and, more especially, are largely on a verbal 
level. There is little action involved. 

Too frequently a class moves through long periods of discus- 
sion in order to make decisions. The length of such discussions 
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should be determined by the length of time that a class remains 
actively involved in the question. An inactive group, or one that, 
after a time, allows two or three pupils to carry the discussion for 
them will reach no satisfying conclusions. The wise teacher makes 
provision for a change of pace and turns to other activities for a 
while, realizing that the adolescent's span of attention is often 
not as long as he thinks it is. Of late years, the writer has learned 
to introduce the first unit for research much earlier than she did 
years ago, and to hold back for a time such an activity as setting 
class goals. Research involves going to the library, taking notes, 
Preparing a presentation, all of which are quite different from 
a class discussion. Emphasis on the details of group process, such 
as defining group roles, also can be held back. This has helped 
immensely. 

* However, Jim points out the importance of this first year's ac- 
Uvities when he says, "When you think about it, maybe that 
Was one of the best parts of core. Maybe we're talking that first 
year down too much. Maybe that was where we learned more 
about core than anywhere else.” This is true, for this is the year 
in Which the basic structure of democratic techniques is learned. 
Without this, later growth cannot take place. Because this is so, 
8 teacher cannot omit these essentials. They should, however, be 
planned carefully so that one does not follow immediately after 
the other, 

aised relative to having a core class in 


The question that is ri 
aces, in this case history and 


additi i 
" dition to the classes it usually rep! 

-nglish, or of combining the two with core, is difficult to answer. 
two subjects, in the form of a unified 


Wher Bo ; 
lere a combination of the 
emphasis is usually so heavily on 


Pise, is attempted, the 
sight Eyes matter that the demaciant processes are largely lost 
ther n If the subject matter ina course of study must be covered, 
Sonia is little time for anything else, and relatively little op- 
Bs neh is given for pupil-teacher planning within the area of 
Wo subjects. 

Suis in today's crowded scl 

Space for another class such 


1ools there is little extra time or 
as core to be added to the cur- 
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riculum. A choice must be made and, in the school from which 
the pupils being interviewed graduated, the course replaced Eng- 
lish and history, although eleventh-grade core problems were 
limited to American history, and English was never lost sight of, 
as was indicated in Chapter 9. 

Opinions differed concerning the length of time pupils should 
remain in core. One felt the last two years of high school would 
be best, another said the first two years, and a third thought it 
should be a four-year experience as this class had had it. 

As has been said before, growth in ability to function con- 
sistently in a democratic fashion is slow. A year’s experience is 
only a good start. This is not always apparent to teachers who 
have their classes for only one year, for many groups learn the 
major surface techniques in that time. It remains for the teachers 
who keep the same groups over a period of two, three, and even 
four years to see the root system of these surface techniques begin 
to grow, so that democratic action is no longer conformity to a 
superficial pattern but is a belief and a faith. 


What is the value of core? 
INTERVIEWER 
Has core had any influence on your life since you are out of high 
school? Has it helped you in any way? 
WALTER 
The problems we worked on—the teamwork involved. I noticed that 
as I got out. I'm in the accounting field and it has helped me in work- 
ing with the other accountants. When you're working on those core 
problems it's like the factories I 80 to and you have a product you 
want to put out. You have to have 
JIM 


all your work ready to do it. 


I think you could apply this to any situation, but you could get it 
anyway. I learned some of that where I work in a butcher shop. 
INTERVIEWER 
You mean you could have gotten it without core. 
WALTER 
But not as easy. And it would be harder for someone to get up and 
talk before someone. 
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DAN 
Core helps you. In my college speech class I find I am able to get up 
in front of the class much more easily than some of the members who 
didn't have core. I never got so scared or worried. I was always more 
relaxed. But the other students always were so scared and fumbling 
around. 
GINNY 

Ithink it helps me on my job. I work with a lot of difficult people. I'm 
a dental assistant. People who come to our office don't want to be 
there in the first place and core helps me in knowing how to work 
With them. 


INTERVIEWER 

What about problem solving? You haven't had any problems since 
you left high school, have you? 

EVERYONE 
Oh, no! 

MARGE 
I think choosing what you 
learn to weigh things. I think it has helped me since I'v 
high school. 


wanted to study in core helped me. You 
e been out of 


JiM 
In my history of religion class the instructor gav 
choose from for a term paper. From weighing topics in core I was able 
to choose my topic faster. Another student came up to me and was all 
Upset. He hadn’t chosen a topic yet. Of course I don’t know whether 


tha : 
hat was justa lack of time or what. 


e us 118 topics to 


MARGE 
A lot of college students get confus 
pers. And they don't know how to st 
Same as in core although the papers 
ore—taking notes and all that. 


ed in choosing topics for term pa- 
art them. The techniques are the 
are longer than those required in 


\ *scoTT d 
“nother thing is that core students ask questions in college classes 


When they don’t understand or when they want to know something. 
think they learned in core that when you want to know something 


You ask and find out. 
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*FRANCES 
Core students are way out ahead in knowing how to find materials in 
the library, to do research, I mean. We're used to it. 

*MARGE 
And in note taking. Lots of students have trouble with that because 
they have never taken notes. 

INTERVIEWER 
I heard you say something about Miss Wells being away a year. What 
happened during the time she was away? 

JEAN 
We had regular English and American history. 

BETTY 
Ithink that was a test in itself. 

SEVERAL 
It was! 

GINNY 
We rebelled at first. Here was someone telling us, "We're going to do 
this or that today." 

INTERVIEWER 
Why was that? Wouldn't it have been a relief to have someone tell 
you what to do? 

SEVERAL 
Oh no, not at that stage of the game. 

FRANCES 
I think we were afraid to go into the regular English class but we 
found we did better than we thought we would once we were in it. 

JIM 
When we started English in college and were taking a required Eng 
lish course, I remember telling the professor that I had never had 
regular English. He wanted to know what I had had and when I said 
core, he said, “Oh, that.” But we did well in English and were as cap- 


able as other students. Some who had had four years of English failed 
in the university. 


INTERVIEWER 
There is one more question I would like to ask you. How did you ex- 
plain core to your parents? Were they interested? 
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JM 
I know my folks were. 

GINNY 
When you try to describe core to anyone, it’s very hard to get it across 
because you don’t have a textbook. You can’t say you are using a 
certain book and tell how you use it. Then you say we use several 
books and we each take a project. When you've finished trying to ex- 
plain it, people are more confused than ever. 

INTERVIEWER 
Did any ot you develop a way in which to explain it? 


FRANCES ; 
The Way I tried to explain it was that we didn't actually work with a 
teacher as boss of the classroom. It was a more democratic way ol 
Studying. We had most of the same things that pupils our age studied, 
but we decided what we were going to study instead of having the 
iron hand of the teacher over us, and having her tell us we were going 
to do such and such, to take a book home and read so many pages. 


D INTERVIEWER 
id your parents ask what you 1 
to answer that? Which was the hardest one? 


earned, or what you did? Was it easy 


i SEVERAL 
7 
Vhat did you learn today? 

FRANCES ; med 
Tdon'tthink voucould so much say what you did or what you learned, 
UL it showed. 
" INTERVIEWER ^ 
Some of the things you learned became a part of you? 


FRANCES 

a matter of vour own p 
€ F 1 a e " 2 

ii making decisions, knowing what you wantec 


ersonality—leadership, this business 
1to do and doing it. 


More as 


as not intended to be an evaluation of 


Since the interview w 
as given to the question of 


l c1 G 
he Success of core, no more emphasis w | 
the influence of core on the lives of these former pupils than to 
at were asked. That these people were 


the other questions th 
ege students were more 


?Usfied is obvious, although the coll 
ürticulate than those who were working. 
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The college students felt that core helped them in learning to 
make choices, in knowing how to approach a problem and do re- 
search on it, in taking notes, and in talking before a group or in 
asking questions in class. As Scott said, “When you want to know 
something you ask and find out." This would seem to be a basic 
concept in an approach to the problems of life, whether in college 
or on a job. 

The non-college people indicated that doing a job is similar to 
working out a class problem, and that core training had been of 
assistance in facing problems at work. It was also pointed out 
that core had helped them in learning how to get along with 
people. 

Explaining core to people who have had no contact with it is 
never easy as the responses in the interview show. Nor is it easy 
to express in words exactly what has been learned. We are ac- 
customed to measuring learning in terms of retention of factual 
subject content. Although this is a part of core learning, and can 
be measured, there are also the intangible elements involved in 
the skills and techniques of democratic living, which form a 
major part of what it is hoped will be achieved through core 
experiences. How does one measure precisely how much insight 
an individual has acquired in the area of thinking and working 
with others? How does one measure ability in problem solving 
and in attainment of scientific attitudes and dispositions? How 
does one measure such things as ability to take responsibility oF 
to have respect for minority opinion? 

How can growth in these areas be measured? Surely not by 
paper-and-pencil tests, but actually only by the behavior of the 
individual as he meets his own life problems. Frances pointed 
this out when she said, “I don't think you could so much say what 
you did or what you learned, but it showed." She then went on 
to say, “More as a matter of your own personality—leadership. 
this business of making decisions, knowing what you wanted to 
do and doing it." 

Much that pupils have experienced in a democratically func: 
tioning class is only fully understood years later. Time without 
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number former pupils have said, “Now I understand the value 
of our business meetings," or, "Now I understand why we spent 
so much time on learning to work in groups. On my job I have 
to work closely with three other fellows and now I see the mean- 
ing of the things I learned." Or perhaps it's the young man with a 
six-year-old daughter, who says, “Tve joined the Parent-Teachers 
Association in my daughter's school. I remembered that if we 
Wanted to get something done in core we had to take an active 
part." 


VALUES FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


! The actual measure of achievement in the intangible areas of 
interpersonal relationships and problem solving lies in the lives 
of the pupils after they have left core far behind and are facing 
their problems on their own. This is where the only real evalua- 
ton can take place, and it is beyond the power of the teacher to 
follow, 

As the result, however, of many years of experimenting with 
democratic teaching techniques and from close association with 
the boys and girls in her classes both before and after graduation, 
the writer has formed a number of strong convictions relative 
to the values they have derived from their experiences in core. 


S 
€nse of personal worth 

Perhaps the foremost of these values is a growing sense of the 
Personal worth of every human being. This involves two things, 
Understanding and acceptance of self, and understanding and 
Acceptance of others. The young person who does not have a 
Sense of his own personal worth, accepting himself honestly for 
the person he is, will have difficulty understanding and accept- 
Ing others. 
è In a core class such understanding of self has an opportunity 
x develop. Self-appraisal in a great variety of situations is a 
Common occurrence, for example, in group work, in discussions, 
A presentations, in reactions to films dealing with teen-age pr ob- 
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lems. These serve as bases both for class discussion and for 
teacher conferences, which help the pupil to see himself as he 
really is, to identify his strong points and to recognize his weak- 
nesses as well. In such a class, he also has an opportunity to dis- 
cover and investigate his own interests and concerns, and to con- 
tribute from these according to his ability to the activities of the 
class. Finding his own contributions acceptable, he is increasingly 
willing to accept those of his classmates. 

As he becomes more aware of his own problems and of his 
abilities, he becomes more sensitive to those of other people. 
recognizing that all people have problems and also have abilities. 
quite possibly different from his own, that are worthy of his at- 
tention. This need no longer arouse a jealous twinge, for he is 
beginning to sense his own potentialities. As his understanding 
of himself increases, he is able to accept himself as a person, and 
with this comes greater ability to understand and accept others. 


Communicating with others 


A second value that the writer is convinced develops from the 
experiences in a democratic classroom is the ability to com- 
municate with others, especially in the area of oral communica- 
tion. To a large extent this is a natural outgrowth of the pupil's 
acceptance of himself and of others discussed above. As long as 
he is insecure, does not feel that what he has to say is worth any: 
thing, and as long as he fears or mistrusts the reactions of his 
peers, he is unlikely to express what he really thinks. But as both 
he and his classmates gain confidence in themselves, there 15 
increased exchange of ideas in both class and small group dis- 
cussions, 

Along with a pupil's growth in ability to express himself comes 
a recognition of the need to listen critically to what others are 
saying, and to respond in terms of what he has heard. Such 
thoughtful Participation is a vital part of democratic living: 
This is especially true in a world in which we are continually 
being bombarded with the ideas of others through the media of 


radio, television, and visual advertising. 
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Solving problems 

A third value derived from the experiences a pupil has in 
classes such as those described in the preceding chapters is the 
growing ability to face and solve problems. He practices the 
techniques of problem solving in many different situations and 
learns to apply these, not only to his academic problems, but to 
those of a personal nature as well. He learns to identify the prob- 
lem, to plan how it may be solved, to collect information from a 
Wide variety of sources, to organize such data, and to reach a 
tentative conclusion. He learns that jumping to conclusions is 
often costly, that few problems can be solved without careful 
planning, and he is increasingly careful about accepting as facts 
Statements that are not supported by proof. He is developing a 
Scientific attitude. 

Some time ago the writer was unexpectedly out of school for 
Several weeks, leaving no plans for a substitute. The eleventh- 
Srade class faced the problem of a substitute who knew nothing 
about core, as well as what to do about proceeding in class work 
ata time when a unit had just been completed and no new project 
Was under way. Their first decision was to ask the substitute to let 
them go ahead on their own. She complied and sat quietly on 
at the turn of events. The class 


Thee 
€ sidelines, somewhat abashed 
as for study, to make choices, 


th n X e 
€n proceeded to identify new are 


ar A 
Ad to move into small groups. Plans were made to solve the 


Proble 2 : 
Problems, groups went to work collecting data, conclusions were 


Pepa and planning for group presen 
the day the teacher returned, the first group presented its 
Material to the class. These pupils had had two and one half 
ready and able to face a 


entations was carried out. 
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najor 
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Working with others 

derived from a democratic class is obvious 
escribed, namely, self- 
ction in conjunction with ability to work cooperatively with 
Others, The class could not move forward unless individual mem- 


A fourth value to be 


in . À - ; š 
di an analysis of the experience just d 
lre 
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bers worked together toward the common purpose. Neither could 
it make progress unless each individual member accepted the 
responsibility for carrying out a specific aspect of the work. 

Over the years, a pupil discovers that when anyone fails to 
take his personal responsibilities seriously, the entire group suf- 
fers. He also learns that when an individual ceases to work with 
the members of his group, his own work suffers, since he misses 
the contributions made by his fellows. He gradually sees that 
responsibility for himself and responsibility to the group go 
hand in hand, and he learns to direct his own actions as well as 
to work with others. 

"Through his activities in many different groups he also dis- 
covers what is needed to make a group progress, the various roles 
that must be played. "Through self-analysis he recognizes the roles 
he, himself, plays, and the effect of these on a group. At times he 
sees himself in a supporting role and at times in a leadership role, 
and gradually he recognizes that both are of vital importance. 


Faith in democracy 


With the development of these four, (1) a sense of the personal 
worth of every human being, (2) ability to communicate with 
others, (3) ability to face and solve problems, (4) self-direction 
and ability to work cooperatively with others, comes a fifth and 
major value, namely, an understanding of the meaning of democ- 
racy. 

Democracy ceases to me 


an freedom to do as you please, and it 
becomes more than 


a series of words: government-of-the-people- 
by-the-people-for-the-people. The words are gradually translated 
into the practical experiences of sharing power and sharing Te- 
spect with those who are in the classroom. They are translated 
into activity that looks toward the good of the group as well as 
of the individual. The boy or girl who has had experience in the 
operation of a democratic class has come to realize that not only 
are there special rights for him in a democracy, but that in order 
to achieve these rights he must accept his responsibilities. The 


classroom has given him practice in these important aspects of 
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life in a democracy on a level which he can understand and in 
which he can take an active part. 

Asa teacher faces a group of boys and girls in his classroom, he 
knows that he will not be able to see the ultimate successes and 
failures of the pupils in front of him. But if he has faith and belief 
in democracy as a way of life that we do not want to surrender, he 
will see the time spent with these pupils ina democratically func- 
toning classroom as an opportunity for helping them to lay 
Strong foundations for such democratic living—in their homes, 
on their jobs, and in their every relationship to their fellow man. 
What better training can we give young people for the mainte- 
Nance of our democratic freedoms in a world that today would 
gladly destroy them? 
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Appendix A 


Class Constitution 


PREAMBLE 


We, the members of the 11th grade core class in room 220, the fifth 
and sixth hours, have compiled and accepted the following as the 
Constitution by which we shall be governed during our class periods 
through the school year. 

ARTICLE I Executive Department 
Section I Presidential Duties 
a. Calls class to order. 
b. Shall act as moderator in discussions. 
€. Announces work to class. 
d. Appoints any further officials (non-elective) when needed. 
€. Calls rows to get books on free reading days. 
Section II Vice Presidential Duties 
a. Assists President any time called upon to do so. 
b. Takes over presidential duties in the event of said officer's ab- 
sence. 

Section ITI Secretarial Duties 
a. Takes attendance every day. 

b. Has minutes ready daily in case it is necessary to refer back to 
previous activities. 

C. Writes all letters for the class. 

d. Reads minutes of previous business meeting at weekly busi- 
ness session. 

ction IV Council's Duties 

a. Writes class Constitution. 

b. Records amendments when necessary. 

C. When writing Constitution has power to decide on obscure 
points without bringing them before class. 


Se 
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d. Explains any obscure points in Constitution to members or 

teacher. 

e. All amendments to Constitution must be brought before the 

Council. 

f. Sees to welfare of class as whole. 

. This body shall meet every Monday and after said meeting 
shall bring important issues to attention of the class during 
its following business meeting. 

Section V Librarian's Duties 

a. Keeps books in core library neat and in correct order at all 
times. 


ge 


b. Is responsible for care of books during all free reading days 
during school term and shall make sure that library books are 
not taken from room without permission. 

c. In case of absence of librarian, assistant librarian shall take 
over that person's duties. 

d. Takes care of history books, sees that they are kept in order 
and that no one takes books out of the room without having 
first signed a slip containing the following information: per- 
son's name, date, title of book, and author. 

Section VI Social Committee 


à. Arranges social events with approval of the teacher and the 
class. 


Section VII Treasurer's Duties 


a. Shall collect any money from class when needed. 
b. Shall keep accounts. 


c. Makes sure that everyone who is going to attend an event con- 
tributes. 


d. Shall do all class buying. 
e. Can ask President to appoint assistant if necessary during 
planning of social events. 
ARTICLE II Legislative Department 


Section I All laws for the purpose of operating this class are made 
by the Board of Education, the principal, our class, and the 
Council as in order of their importance. 

a. The teacher is considered as a member of our class but has 


authority to make a ruling when the class does not meet a sitt 
ation adequately. 
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b. No law can be passed by anyone which interferes with a law 
passed by any higher authority. 

Section II Laws by Which Our Class Operates 

a. All members of this class are to be in this room when the bell 
rings at the beginning of the period. 

b. After the bell rings, members of this class are to be at their 
assigned places ready for the official business at hand. 

C. No work is to be done in this classroom by members of this 
group for purposes other than the progress or benefit of this 
class. 

d. Members of this class are to follow and obey their class officers. 

€. There is to be no undue sarcasm or prejudice expressed by 
members or officers of this class. 


ARTICLE IT Amendments 
As new problems arise, this Constitution may be amended in order 
to produce a smoother, more efficiently run class. 
Section I Procedure for Making an Amendment 
à. Ideas may originate from any eligible source (members of this 
class or the teacher). : 
b. Ideas may be given to members of the Council at any time. 
y beg 
€. Council members should keep a record of the name of the 
member who presents the item to the Secretary. 
d. The Council shall study all cases, and shall present pros and 
cons of the item to the class during our weekly business meet- 
ing. l 
€. A class vote is taken, and if two thirds or more of this class vote 
for either approval or denial, the case is completed. 
is divi ass shall review their views con- 
L. If the vote is divided, the class shall review their v 
cerning the matter. After these are considered, a second vote 
is then taken. . . . 
8. When any item is accepted by the class the Council adds it to 
this Constitution as an amendment. 


Aktie IV Repealment of Laws 

Section 1 Laws made by the Council and class may only be repealed 
When careful consideration shows that it hinders the progress of 
the class, 
^- Repealment may only be obtained by at least an 80% ma- 


jority of votes against the law in question. 
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b. Any law or amendment made contrary to a ruling of a higher 
authority is automatically repealed. 


ARTICLE V Elective Department 
Section I All committees already selected are to be held in office 
until the end of the semester. 

a. If a member of this class notices that any person on a commit- 
tee is unsatisfactory he may report to the Council who will 
bring it before the class. 

b. A two thirds majority is needed to remove a committee mem- 
ber. If the motion is carried the officer is withdrawn from of- 
fice. 


Section II The election of officers is to be held every seven wecks 
starting September 8. 


Appendix B 


This Way to Democracy’ 


by 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF NINTH-GRADE CORE 
Edwin Denby High School 


Detroit, Michigan 


Preface 


Our aim in writing this book is to explain just what a core class is 
and to help other people understand our purposes and methods. We 
have tried to cover everything that has happened during our year in 
Core which would interest and be of importance to the readers. But in 
^ book as small as this, it is next to impossible to include everything 
i has happened. We sincerely hope that when you finish reading 

Us book, you will have gained enough knowledge on the subject so 
You will understand core and how our class is run. 


Who Are We? 


. We are the members of a ninth-grade core class in Denby High 
chool, Detroit, Michigan. Our first meeting was almost a year ago 
and most of us were utter strangers. We had come from different 
Brade schools all over this district. Some of these were the Arthur, 
"Inney, Jackson Intermediate, Robinson and even some schools out- 
Side of the state. We have now been in this class for one year, two 
tours each day. We have enjoyed being together and feel very close 


to rf 
Our fellow members. 


lTLh: TC 
? This Way to Democracy originally appeared in mimcographed form as a 6 by 
2 Ch booklet. One was presented to each member of the class. 
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CHAPTER I ] 


What Is Core? 


We Define It i 


Core is a small sample of the world at large. It helps to make us bet- 
ter citizens; it helps to develop our sense of responsibility to a large 
group of people whom we are bound to meet in our everyday life. It 
is a class in which we learn to respect others' opinions and to get along 
well with others. 

The things learned in core are such as these: 


1. How to work together for the good of the class. 
?. How to think critically and carefully. 
3. How to face our problems instead of running away from them. 
How to solve our problems when we meet them. ; 1 
How to gather all information possible on certain topics anc 
how to put it together. 

6. How to communicate ideas, in oral and in written form. 

7. How to measure our growth toward maturity. ; 

These are things that can be used anywhere, at any time, and in 

any situation that may arise in our future life. 


== 
CHAPTER II D o 


A Baffling Mystery 
Confronts Us 


We Are Confused 
l -ore class 
To show how confused we were when we first entered the core € of 
we are including the records of three members of the class, One 
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whom entered class at the end of the first term when we were already 
well under way. 


A Core Class 


Already confused by Denby, I felt more so when our English and 
history teacher explained to us that this class was not what we ex- 
pected. It was a core class in which we were not going to use any 
special textbook nor were we going to study English and history. I 
hadn't the slightest idea of what she was trying to get across to us. 

Then I began to think that this was a class for incompetent people 
and that we would have Miss Wells to humor us for a year. I com- 
menced to worry because up to then I had not considered myself as 
feebleminded. When I got home I tried to explain what was already 
badly muddled to me, to my parents. My mother and dad thought 
and wondered if it would count in 


that this must bea lazy man's class 
credits towards college. It took me quite some time before I really be- 
San to understand what core was all about. 


What Did I Get Into? 


I stepped into Room 217 rather nonchalantly, coming into what I 
thought was a history and English class, two very boring subjects as 
far as I was concerned. No sooner did the bell ring than the teacher 
introduced herself and began to tell us what kind of class we were in. 
Much to my surprise it wasn't history and English but something 
called core. Core, what a queer name, and what a queer class I 
thought, Did it mean we were human guinea pigs for some professors 
Or was it to help us? I didn't know. The first week of school passed and 
I was still as much in a fog as before. Then we started to train our 
thoughts, Were we going to just discuss things two periods a day all 
Year? Oh! such a mess! What did I get into? Slowly I began to get the 
idea or what core was trying to do for me, but it took quite a while. 


Much to My Amazement! 


My first impression of core was one of bewilderment, and admira- 
ause it was so different from any of 


ti 2 " 
ton. I was bewildered at first bec 
of school because I 


MY other classes, I was very mixed up the first day à 
Entered the last of the semester and the pupils were very busy with all 
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their work, and so I had to get along as well as I could. When I en- 
tered I was seated at a table with four other students instead of at a 
desk by myself. The class was brought to order as a club meeting 
would be, then we discussed problems that came up. After that we 
had our daily work, which was always interesting. 

I admired the students and the work they did. I thought it was 
wonderful and wanted very much to be one of them and try to ac- 
complish some of the work they were doing. It was not long before 
they made me feel like one of them. 

I did accomplish some of their arts, especially one, which was speak- 
ing my ideas before the class, but I would not have done so well if it 


had not been for the help of the others who are now my very best 
friends. 


O 


CHAPTER III 


Our Core Room 


Arrangement of Our Room 


Our core room is a 


anged to suit our needs. It contains tables 
placed around the sides of the room and two rows of chairs in the 
center. The teacher's desk is at the front of the room. One side of the 
room has windows looking out on the playground. The opposite side 
has a three section cupboard with glass doors in which we keep OU” 
core library books. Beneath it are drawers where we store our work 
projects. On the right side of this is a bulletin board, at the present 
time showing pictures of the leaders in the world. On the left is 2 
bulletin board with our Book List on it. 

In the back we have colorful maps of the world fastened on the 
blackboard. There is also a bookcase with a set of encyclopedia on 
the shelves. On top of this is a movable bulletin board with pictures 
made by our class. Above this is a narrow bulletin board along the top 
of the blackboard. Students decorate this. Two lovely snow scenes 
mounted in picture frames hang below this. At either end of the fron! 
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blackboard is a space ruled off in which we record our weekly plans. 
Above are work projects done by students. Our room is arranged 
sensibly and we enjoy it very much. 


Cuarrer IV 


On Your Mark, Get Set, Go! 


Our Introduction to Denby 


At the beginning of our first term of core, we spent several weeks 
following an “orientation program” planned by the teacher. As we 
were new in the school we did not know where anything was, so this 
Was a great help. Our teacher asked the school nurse to come in and 
tell us all about her work in our school, to tell us where her office was, 
and the days and hours we could sce her if we needed her. 

The editor of our school paper also accepted an invitation to visit 
us. He told us all about the Log, our school paper, how it is prepared 
and printed. He explained how often it is published and how much it 
Would cost us for a term’s subscription. 

One of the student librarians then came in and told us all about our 
school library. She explained such things as how to take out books, 
and when the library was open. The class then went down to the li- 
brary and the librarian showed us all around and explained how to 
Use all of the material. When that was over we knew a lot more about 
Our library than we had before. 

After two weeks of visiting about our new building and listening 
Hg people tell us about the school, we began to feel a bit more at home 
'n Denby. 


We Discuss Democracy 


a Following our orientation program we spent several weeks discuss- 
tng democracy in the world. We considered such questions as what 
Countries have democracy. what countries do not have democracy. We 
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did some research in the school library on certain sub-topics of de- 
mocracy and we discussed these in class. Then we approached the 
problem of whether democracy could be worked out successfully ina 
classroom. The class brought up many objections and agreements. We 
finally came to the decision that we could run the core class as a demo- 
cratic class. 

Then we felt that we had to have an organization or a plan by 
which to run our own class. We worked this out by having every pupil 
write out his or her idea of the type of organization needed. We then 
divided into small groups to discuss our plans and to have the mem- 
bers of each group exchange ideas until they, as a group, had a plan 
which they felt to be good. These were then reported to the entire 
class for further consideration. We then chose the plan of organiza- 


tion which best suited our needs. This will be described in the next 
section. 


Election of Officers 


At the beginning of each term our class elected officers. We elected 
a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Clerk, Hostess and 
General Substitute. In electing our officers we put the nominations 
for each office on the board and then discussed the qualifications 
needed for each position. This was followed by the election. The per- 
son who received the most votes was elected for each office. This 
method was used for electing all of our officers. 

The duties of the officers are as follows: The President asks for the 
attention of the class at the beginning of the class periods, asks for the 
minutes, and the attendance. He also takes care of any business which 
has to be discussed by the class. 

The Vice-President and the President alternate each week and 
when the President is absent the Vice-President is able to take his 
place. 

The Secretary writes the minutes for the class and is responsible 
for reading them before the class the following day. Sometimes the 
General Substitute reads the minutes to vary the program. The min- 
utes are then corrected and accepted by the class. 


The Treasurer collects and keeps an account of any money col- 
lected. 


The Clerk takes attendance. 
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When there are visitors the Hostess gives them chairs and explains 
the work so that they understand what we are doing. 

The General Substitute takes the responsibilities of any officer dur- 
ing his absence. 


O l 
CHAPTER V D] 


This Is the Way We 
Run Our Class 


How Our Core Class Is Run 


To you that line would probably mean that our core class is run by 
the teacher, but it is not. No, we have elected officers to lead our class. 
Oh, now do not think that our teacher has nothing to do with us, be- 
and guides us whenever we need help and 
“democratic class” because 
ave to do, is discussed by 
h while, what good 


cause she has. She helps 
guidance. Our core class is often called a 
everything we would like to do, or that we h 
the class and then voted on to see whether it is wort 
it will do us, and whether we approve of it. 

Every day our class is opened by the President, who calls the class to 
order, He then asks the Secretary to read the minutes. After this the 
class corrects the minutes, and a motion is put on the floor to pass the 
Minutes as read and corrected. The Clerk takes the attendance and 
the President asks if there is any business to be taken up. If there is we 
discuss the topic that is brought up. For example: one day we may 
discuss the organization of a baseball team, another day we may die 
CUss our marking system, both of which take much time. Tin cand 
Meeting is then adjourned, and the teacher takes over the class. ert 
of the students prepare our bulletin board, while others may go to the 
library to work on topics or read books. f 

Every week the President and Vice-President get together and 
Choose a committee to work out a schedule for the following week. 
The schedule they make then goes on the blackboard and tells us 


What we will do the week following. 


So you see our core class is not just an ordinary class. 
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Our Weekly Scheme 


During the first semester, our class planned our work as it came 
along but we found it did not work out well because we were always 
leaving something out. 

While visiting a core class in Evanston, Illinois, our teacher no- 
ticed that they made a weekly plan. They put it on the blackboard 
and in this manner the class could tell ata glance what the week held 
in store for them. In that way they included the things that would 
otherwise have been omitted. At the beginning of the second semester 
a member suggested that we follow their example which was approved 
by the class. 

The President chooses a group of students each week to make the 
plan. The class corrects it and it is then written on the blackboard. 
A special space is set aside on the blackboard, which is used for re- 
cording our weekly plan. One week it looked like this: 


Corr II 


Nibnday Scholastic 1 Discussion of 
RERO Test UU C Scholastic Articles : 
MATE f "m 
Tuesday Cr eative mä Ww ork on 
Writing Topics 
—— ——— 
Wednesday Report: and AN ork a 
Caroline Topics maz 
Thursday ed 
ork 
Friday en ONE 
srary, n— 


Our First Adventure in Topics 

“Topics! What on earth are those? 

of work!” This wa 
fronted with. 

Before the members of our cl 


, r. t kind 
I'm not prepared for this kine 
ıs but one of the many remarks the teacher was con- 


ass selected their topics a list of sugges- 
tions was put on the board to help us. "This list was made up of sug 


gestions made by the boys and girls and the teacher. From this list the 
area of work was selected which was of most interest. The members of 
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the class then divided into groups, with each group selecting a part of 
the work on which they were most anxious to work. When the groups 
were organized they went to work collecting their material. 

“Teacher, someone made a mistake! I have a topic but no one told 
me where I could get any material on this!" 

At last we were on our own and we had to struggle for ourselves. 
Material must be collected from every possible source by ourselves. 
No one was there to place the material in our hands. We had no text- 
book. It was our responsibility. 

We now have learned extremely well how to get material from the 
school library and the public libraries. Some of the students went 
down to the main public library to search even deeper into the mys- 
tery of our topics. A lot of the pupils sent away for information on 
their topics. Our teacher often brings in any books, material, or clip- 
Pings she happens to find that will help us. 

Our topics, we discovered, were both interesting and educational 
with fascinating titles such as "Youth Movements," “Communism,” 
"Democracy," “The Orient,” and many more. 

Core has taught us to work and think for ourselves successfully. It 
has enabled us to work in a truly democratic way. With the help of 
Our teacher and our fellow students, we succeeded in gathering satis- 
factory information about our problems. 


We Join Hands with Other Core Classes 


The Core Council is a body composed of two representatives from 
ach core class in the school. The group has as oflicers a Chairman and 
a Secretary, The Chairman calls the meeting to order and asks the 
Secretary to read the minutes. The minutes are read, corrected, and 
Passed by the council members. 

The attendance is taken and if a representative has an absence 
record of 3 against his name a new representative must be chosen 
from his class. Then the business is continued. Such things come be- 
fore the council as: (1) How to keep the rooms clean and attractive; 
(2) What bulletin board space may be used by each class; (3) How to 
develop respect toward officers in a class; (4) How to make the mem- 
bers of the core classes feel that they are not alone in their problems of 
Core, 

The council helps to solve the problems of the classes and to make 
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plans to keep further problems from arising. It acts as a steering body. 
The council is a new organization in Denby. . 

One of the biggest problems that the council has faced is the prob- 
lem of whether to have all eight core teachers present at the meetings 
or to only have two. This problem is still bothering us. We hope to 
settle this and many others satisfactorily for the benefit of the classes. 


A Week in Review 


Monday, October 28. A 

The class was called to order by the Acting Chairman. For our busi- 
ness discussion today, we considered the problems of electing our class 
officers. This discussion proved to be of help to most of us. We dis- 
cussed the qualifications for the various offices during both class pe 
riods. It would have lasted longer if the class had not been disturbed 
by the bell at the end of the tenth hour. 

"Tuesday, October 29. 

The mecting was opened when the Acting Chairman called the 
class to order. We discussed what officers were needed to carry on oul 
business. We discussed and voted on whether we should have the 
lowing: a president, a vice-president, a secretary, a clerk, a hostess, an 
a general substitute. During the tenth hour we voted for our class offi- 
cers. 

The meeting was adjourned at the tenth hour bell. 

TVednesday, October 30. 


With the help of Miss Wells the 


» class for 
new officers conducted the class Í 
the first time. 


We then discussed what topics would be interesting and valuable 
for study. 


The tenth hour we voted on what topics we would like, and it wis 
unanimously accepted that we have as our main topic ‘Special Jnter- 
ests:” 

The tenth hour bell concluded the meeting. 

Th ursday, October 31. 

The President called the class to order, the Secretary then read the 
minutes, and the Clerk took the attendance. Both reports were aC 
cepted as read. Some of the pupils went to the Forum meeting at 
which the Negro-White integration problem was discussed. The re- 
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mainder of the class worked in the room and in the library on their 
topics. 

During the tenth hour some of the pupils remained at the Forum 
meeting. The pupils who were left went to the library to find some in- 
formation that would help them further with their topics. The bell 
ended our class period. 

Friday, November 1. 

We had our news events today, which proved to be of interest 
to all of the class. After discussing the news, the entire class went to 
the library as it was our library day. 

The class was ended for the day when the tenth hour bell rang. 


Imparting Wisdom 

After the pupils have chosen problems to work on they decide on a 
certain length of time in which the reports must be finished. Before a 
person starts work on his problem he prepares a plan or outline of 
what material he can find on his topic. 

He then spends days and often weeks collecting information on his 

Subject. After a time all this material is put together and made ready 
lora report. 
. When all is ready he presents his work to the class. Sometimes it is 
1n the form of an oral report, sometimes a play, or perhaps a scrap- 
book. The report is judged by the class on such things as the speaking 
ability of the person, the wav he holds the attention of the class, how 
Well he is prepared, how well he has organized his material, and how 
thoroughly he covered his subject. This is to help him see how he 
can improve his work and do an even better job another time. After 
all this is finished, the pupil is ready to start on another problem. 


Action on All Fronts 


Since we do not really study history in core we thought it would 
"i us to learn about some up to date happenings in the world about 
is, 
Three ideas for doing this were in the spotlight. 
No. I—general discussion with the President in charge. 
No. 2—a small group to take charge of a discussion of happen- 
ings on various fronts. 
No. 3—a different person to lead the discussion each week. 
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We had a long discussion as to which was best. Number 1 was decided 
upon but we discovered later that our system did not work out be- 
crause too often everyone was not prepared to join in the discussion. 

There were many topics of interest. Outstanding events concerning 
the state or the nation were considered as they came into the lime- 
light. 

Our present way of handling news events is to have a short test 
taken from our Scholastic magazine every Monday. The Scholastic 
contains the outstanding happenings during the week throughout the 
nation. Lately we have chosen students to prepare the test instead of 
the teacher. The test is followed by a discussion led by volunteer mem- 
bers of the class. We have found this method of giving the news help- 
ful to us in understanding our present situation in the world. 


CHAPTER VI 
We Have Bookworms 
Too 


Bookworms’ Special Cupboard 


We have at last found a cure for those pesky bookworms, which 
have somehow managed to get into our classroom. T 

Oh my no, not traps, but a library in our classroom, with Bons 
ranging on every subject from stully history books to very interesting 
fiction books. . 

How do we get our assortment of books? At the beginning of every 
semester we all wonder why our pockets are fifty cents lighter than pa 
expected. Then we recall that we have each tuimed that amount in SA 
the purpose of buying new books for our core library. It is a slow 
process to build up a good library, b e 
books seems to increase 
books each semester. 


but in some way the numbe ; 
. «ti [U 
and our noses go deeper into the collection 


: 3 s -— ac 
How do we organize them? The non-fiction books are arranged # 1 
; ; i a : -e placet 
cording to the Dewey Decimal System. The fiction books are plac 
alphabetically according to authors on the shelves. 
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Bookworms please note: Drop around sometime and see our shelves 
of books of which we are so proud. 


Read It and List It 


There is a group in our core class that we call our bookworms. 
These people read books constantly. All the books they read are re- 
corded on a list. This list consists of the name of the book and next to 
the name of the book we have a series of little colored dot stickers to 
indicate the interest in the book, for example a blue dot means that it 
is an excellent book, a red dot shows that it is a good book, a green 
dot means fair, and an orange dot means that it was poor and has not 
been enjoyed at all. 

Every person who reads a book reports it to the small, but energetic, 
Sroup that keeps the list up to date. If one of our bookworms wants a 
Bood book he refers to the book list and selects a book that is shown to 
be Popular according to the number of little dots, preferably blue or 
red dots, pasted alter it. 


We Read for Our Topics 


Reading for our topics has had many advantages. We learned how 
to use the library and while looking for information we found not 
only what we were looking for, but also interesting material which 
Will be useful to us at all times. There are many sources to which we 
an turn for material for our topics. Some of these are encyclopedia, 
Newspapers, magazines, and reference books. . 

One fine Saturday noon some of the members of the class took a trip 
across the city to the main public library with our teacher. There we 
€arned much about a large library and spent the afternoon looking 
E: more information for our topics. —" ] 

Ve really enjoy reading for our topics because of the in ormation 
we Bini we iko - how to m this information. 


CHAPTER VII 


Danger—Proceed at Your 


Own Risk 


Marking Report Cards 


Strange as it may seem, we mark our own report cards. To sect 
probably seems that we have an opportunity to always get good ma 5 
This is not the case, because we try to mark ourselves as honestly as bis 
can. We use the following method. The class chooses areas in whic ! 
we will try to improve through our work in core. Both semesters our 
class has selected as the two main areas (1) citizenship, (2) achievement 


in work. Then, under these 


areas, we list points to be considered. 


CITIZENSHIP Goats 


1. Self-Control 


coounoo 


> OTB oo Io 


- Take an active p 


- Select problems that 
- Keepat work until it is finished 


- Work steadily at my 


fo: G9 ed 


2. Get along well with others 


Help solve any problem I or the class may have 
Courtesy to all members of the group 
Carry out that for which Lam responsible 


- Pay attention at all times 
- Help others whenever I can 

- Consider both sides of every problem 
- Give in gracefully when I 


am wrong 


ACHIE 


EMENT IN Work 


art in the work of small groups 


‘Take an active part in the general cl 


ass work " 
are of interest, importance and value to Me 
Gather all the material possible within the time limit 
project during work periods 
Work on my topic or project outside of cl 
Completed work is well done 
Participation in Scholastic work: 


ass 
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a. Reading of magazine 
b. Success in tests 
c. Participation in discussions 


When report card marking rolls around we record in the squares 
after each point on our goal sheets the number which best describes 
where we stand. The following is an example: 


CITIZENSHIP 5 — excellent 
Pupil Teacher 4- above average 
a 
Self-C E 3-averag 
Self-Control . . . 4 3 o average 
Courtesy 3 3 2 — below average 


l — very poor 


In the first column we mark our opinion. If I were above average 
in responsibility and only average in courtesy I would mark myself as 
above, After I have continued down the column I would average the 
Numbers. If my average was 4, 1 would look on the column below to 
find my mark: 


5-A 
4+-B 
3-C 
2-D 
1-E 


That means my mark would be a B. I put this mark on my goal 
sheet, The tescdhier then goes through all of the records, writing her 
Opinion in the next column. If she thinks I am only average in both 
Self-Control and Courtesy she would mark as in the sample. Unless 
ler marks vary much from mine, she will not change my final mark. 
But if her marks would differ widely, she would hold a conference 
With me to see how I had marked myself, and she would explain her 
Marking. Between us, we would decide on the best evaluation. 

It may sound confusing but it is comparatively simple and has 
turned out to be successful. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Detour to Fun 


Talent on Parade 


The radio play was one of our many achievements, and this was one 
ol the most interesting. ] 

Joan, who is a member of a drama class, noticed a play in our — 
lastic magazine called, “The Snow Goose." She brought it to class ano 
raised the question as to whether we wanted to try to produce ds 
play. We did. So we had tryouts with Joan directing. She had the boys 
and girls who were interested each read a part of the play to us so that 
we could judge who was best for cach part. p 

The preparations for the play are not complete as yet, but they es 
still continuing and we hope to hear the finished play over the public 
address system in our room soon. 


Discussing World Affairs 

Our introduction to the Forum w 
found ourselves locked out of our c 
had disappeared, and we were 


as accidental. On October 8, WE 
lassroom because the door knob 
invited into the room across the hall 
where the Forum was meeting. The purpose of the Forum is to = 
cuss problems that are before the world today. It is a student argan 
tion and is largely attended by upperclassmen. We were surprised P. 
the warm welcome we received as freshmen. That being our first V mé 
there was very little discussion among the audience and very few 
questions. We then automatically becante members of the Forum 
which meets every Thursday, the 9th and 10th hours. 

The next week, Miss Wells asked for volunteers to attend the 
Forum meeting for the next two periods. They discussed “The d 
gration Problem." Since then, we have been going quite rc pen 
Some of the topics that have been discussed are Inflation, Russia, ant 


jk ; 1 j g A " 5 s e 
Phe Student Council, We enjoy this opportunity to work with som 
of the older students, 
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Using Our Imaginations 

One day in January Miss Wells broached the subject of creative 
writing to us. There were many groans and few approvals, but this 
was one of the few times she told us to do something so we tried our 
hand at it. 

Our first subject was supplied by Miss Wells in the form of pictures 
of winter scenes. We were to choose any one we wished and follow our 
Imagination to write a story, a poem, an essay, or an ode, whichever 
our fancy was best suited for. When it neared the end of the period we 
stopped, and a few boys and girls rather reluctantly read their stories 
out loud and we were surprised at the thoughts some of the group had 
expressed. There were some who really had talent for this sort of 
thing. 

We discussed the subject the next day and we arrived at the con- 
clusion that we did get some benefit out of it in the sense that we were 
having experience at using our imagination and expressing our 
thoughts on paper. We decided we would use different methods to 
Start our imaginations working. Some that were planned were as fol- 
lows: taking a walk, listening to music, and looking at pictures. The 
Second time we did it in what we thought was a very original way. We 
darkened the room and Miss Wells stood in front of the class and in 
the silent, black room struck a match, holding it aloft until it flickered 
and died out. Then we wrote down what we had been thinking while 
the match had flamed. 

When Miss Wells read some of these to the class she did not tell us 
Who wrote them. This made it much more interesting. This was done 
quite a while after the first time and there were many more approvals. 

The following are examples of our attempts at creative writing. 


FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 


: The soft, melancholy music of a church organ played endlessly on 
“Sa dim yellow light lit the faces of people as they prayed in silent 
Meditation. 

An elderly woman lifted her head long enough to gaze upon a serv- 
Ice flag and then once more bowed her head in solemn prayer. Heart- 


break; : à 
?reaking throbs pulsed through the quiet, peaceful church as she 


thought of her little boy over in Iree America, fighting to preserve 


Wh; z s $c. dy 
hat he loved, "freedom of worship. 
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A NIGHT IN HUNGARY 


It is night in Hungary, and we are walking slowly througi ane 
serted streets. We see a faint glimmer of light coming from oe 
some heavy black curtains. If the sentry were to see this light e t 
mean almost certain death for the occupants of the ani died 
tiously go to the door, knock a signal—three short pis j^ es Bene 
The door opens quickly and we enter, for in the cor E quien 
radio picking up a short wave broadcast [rom England. € on ie 
do not like this and anyone caught listening to a secret fatio Ww fe 
shot immediately! It is well after midnight and the small soi A 
about the radio listening intently. Suddenly ata distance can Ll. shi 
the footsteps of the guard making his rounds. Swiftly the a ae 
cealed in the fireplace. The lights are put out, and the night pee 
except for the sound of the soldier's footsteps coming closer anc B 
Suddenly he stops at the door. Our hearts are pounding as he tri 
Butas he finds it closed he proceeds on his way. 


NATURE's CREATURES 


1 y 

The woods were alive with tiny creatures. Mother hare was AES 

herself and three babies while father hare kept watch for opp 

The sun, just risen, was nature's alarm clock for her woodland vin 

tures. The crows, five in number, were admiring the three hare ¢ d 
dren with much cawing and flapping of wings. Then came t 


: ; . : 3 ad no 
naughty blue Jay who sent them flying away in haste. He h 
praise, just his loud harsh call th 


Scurrying up and down th 
furred squirrels, teasing, pr 
ness to all who would listen, 

Down by the lake a flotilla of wild ba 
the first time onto the quiet surf. 
would be upset by the ripples cc 
‘Their parents watched them care 
ment as they faltered. 


at echoed through the woods. ve 
s À S EN 1 

€ sides of sombre pines were the cand 
aising, and announcing everybody's 


iby ducks were venturing ah 
ace of the water. Occasionally ae 
ming from the warm south Mis 
fully, uttering sounds of encourag 


Deeper in the woods the bigger cre. 
spring. The spotted fawns leaped nir 
parents whose 


atures were enjoying this day id 
nbly around their more serious 
loving brown eyes follow their every move. ! "1 
Waltzing down a tiny path to the lake came a beautiful ani 


. à : , threc 
whose luxurious fur was ruffled by the wind. Behind came 
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miniature replicas of the leader. With dainty steps, and heads held 
high they defied all enemies. The blue jay flew above and came float- 
ing down to rest on a bush near the four. The white fur on their backs 
bristled and the blue jay left in a hurry. The skunks proceeded dain- 
tily on their way. 


The Honor Roll 


Much to our amazement and delight we have discovered that we 
havea very talented class. 

Ellen Wendt, Ruth Jones, Helen Constantine, Betty Hoffman, and 
Irene Janette, participated in the Christmas Concert, and we were 
very proud to hear them sing. 

Irene might be called the all-around girl, because we later discov- 
€red she also belongs to the Home Economics Club, which is one of 
our school's many clubs, and also works with the Junior Counselors, 
who help other students who are behind in their work. 

Our school orchestra is one of our greatest prides and we were very 
pleased when we found that Betty Hoffman and Ruth Jones played 
the piano, making two more students to be added to our Honor Roll. 

Frank Adano came stalking into the room one day with a large let- 
ter D on his sweater. He won it playing basketball. 

Walter Kerr comes to our rescue during air raid drills. He is a mem- 
ber of the Bomb Squad, whose duty it is to protect the school and its 
Students by disposing of incendiary bombs and helping to evacuate 
the school in case it should be badly hit. 

Barbara Watson, Frank Adano, Caroline Henderson, and Ann 
Arnau participated in the Projection Club by assisting teachers in 
running the movie machine when it is needed. . 

We believe we have every right to be proud of our class. Before en- 
tering core, we were just plain students, and now we have become sing- 
ers, players, authors, athletes, actors, and air raid assistants. Core has 
helped us to become all of these and in our future perhaps we will be 


able to thank core for our success. 


CHAPTER IX 


Social Interlude 


Holiday Spirit 


One of cur biggest social events came at Christmas, when ete 
our Christmas party. The preparations for the party were made by 
small groups of students selected by the class. p with 

When the day arrived for the party, the room was decoratec Re M 
Christmas pictures and the furniture was arranged so that we ies 
play games and dance. One of the games we played was as van ie 
Each person wrote a question on one piece of paper and an answ er à 
it on another. These were then collected and mixed up so that mis 
person had a question and answer that didn't belong together. Pi 
each person read the question and answer he held. This prove sd 
amusement for quite some time. After that we played more games à 
danced. eof 

Some days before the party we had drawn names for an E n 
small Christmas gifts. Thesc were brought in and placed in a (o 
beautifully decorated box. Frank played postman and delivered bed 
red and green wrapped bundles. There were many “oh’s” and cp 
and we enjoyed it. Then the refreshments of pop, cookies and i" 
kinds of candy were served. We ate and ate and ate!! We all had a very 


good time and want another party before the end of the year. 


Social Welcome 


On "Thursday, February 


t hers 
18, we held Open House for our motl 
from 


2 to 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Seventeen mothers came. 

After we were settled Frank Adano called the class together and i. 
presented a sample business meeting. Then Miss Wells summarizec 
core and its work ina very interesting talk. Graphs were drawn on the 
blackboard to help describe just wh 


at we had accomplished. After 
Miss Wells had finished, she 


š " »stions- 
asked if any mothers had any questi 
434 
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Some did and were given the information they desired. Caroline Hen- 
derson gave a short talk on the "Core Council," and “What Core Is." 
Then Richard Hande talked on the “Work of Core" and lastly Bar- 
bara Watson talked on "What Core Means to Me." After the talks 
Florence Craft and Doris Borg served refreshments of ice cream and 
cookies and candy mints. Our tca table was decorated with a bouquet 
of spring flowers and our color scheme was red, white, and blue. When 
the bell rang at the end of the tenth hour, no one left for home, but 
stayed and talked and finished their refreshments. Everyone had a 
good time. 


Through the Halls of Denby High 


The second semester our class thought it would be nice to lend a 
helping hand and show some of the 9B’s around our school. So we sent 
an invitation to the 9B core class in the next room, asking them if they 
Would not like to have us show them around. They accepted gladly. 
Then we got together in groups of two and drew names to find out 
whom we would take. It also took a day to list the important places in 
the building to show them. 

On the appointed day, we went next door in pairs and each person 
Was introduced. Then we started out on our tour through the build- 
ing. When we came back to our room, we brought our guests in and 
introduced them to Miss Wells. Miss Wells then explained some 
things about core and also asked Barbara and Caroline to tell what 
they thought about core. After that we went around and got ac- 
quainted with everyone. 


CHAPTER X 


O 


Something to Remember 
Us By 


Our Book 


One day we were struck with the brilliant idea of writing a history 
of our year in core. We discussed this, the class giving their comments 
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and suggestions. Through this book we hoped to bring you closer to 
the aims of core, to help you understand the work that is done in core, 
and to show you some of the things accomplished in our class. 

The staff chose officers and they are as follows: 
. CAROLINE HENDERSON 
Saye oo) el Larry SHAEFFEI 


Feature Editor .-. etes Mapcr HorLis 
Arranging Editor ......... MARIE WILLETT 
Publishing Editor ......... BARBARA WATSON 
COBY EdIFOF ase te riara LILLIAN Ross 
TSAO een resto d FRANK ADANO 


There were many others on the staff besides the editor in each 
department. This group of staff members has worked hard to make 
the book a success. All the chapter headings were suggested by differ- 
ent members of the class and were put on the board and voted on by 
the class. Several ideas for the title page were presented to the class for 
their opinion. The cover was decided upon in the same way. To meet 
the deadline the staff officers stayed after school to complete the book. 


CHAPTER XI 
Summing It U p 


Our Conclusions 

Our final conclusions are much different from our first impressions, 
because we have learned what core is. It is a class where we learn to 
work with other people, a class where we learn to live in a democracy- 
Core has done much for us. We have learned how to use the library 
because we needed it for work on our topics. Most of us have over- 
come our fear of speaking in front of a group, because we have had to 
do it when we discussed our problems. Core has also improved our 
manner of speaking. We have learned to consider both sides of any 
problem and we have learned to think for ourselves. We feel that we 
really have accomplished things in our year in core. 


Appendix C 


Interview of Former Core Pupils 


The following is a complete transcription of an informal discussion 
of the recollections of thirteen former pupils of Denby High School, 
Detroit, concerning their four years’ experience in a core program. 
The discussion took place in the home of Miss Wells, their former 
core teacher. 

The interviewer! opened the session by commenting on the various 
aspects of core experience these young people might have had in their 
four years of high school. He asked them to name whatever came to 
thought back to their core class. Since 


mind at the moment as they 
luction, the record 


the tape recorder failed to pick up this brief introc 
Starts at the [ollowing point. 
INTERVIEWER 
Creative projects, since that w 
will go from that to the business meeting. 


as one you mentioned . . . Then we 


GINNY 

The reason we did it was because it seemed that everybody was get- 
Ung mixed up. We couldn’t settle on anything. We didn’t want to 
take a regular topic. The whole class was arguing with each other. We 
had a creative project on the board but no one knew what to do. Miss 
Wells suggested getting into groups—to do something which repre- 
sented what we did in core. Each group took a different phase of core. 


One was the way in which people presented topics. We put itina hat 
y 


box , 


\ MARGE 
7 i 
Ve went around and took pictures. 
vorking together, business meetings, sh 
doing. 
RAT 

1 Dr, Theodore Rice, Wayne State Universi 


Some made models of groups 
owing different things we were 


ty, Detroit. 
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GINNY 
Pipe cleaner figures of people who participated in this topic—the 
way they presented it . . . 

WALTER 
It represented the whole core program. We made stuff out of card- 
board. 

INTERVIEWER. . 
Was this pretty easy, do you remember? 

U.v.? 
While Miss Wells was away. 

UN: 
No, after she came back. 

FRANGES $ 
Wasn't it something Miss Wells tried on us when we just got together? 
Wasn't that when we first combined classes? 

RUTH 
No, it was after everyone knew each other. 

JIM : 
No. It wasn't in the twelfth grade because Jell made a model of the 
opaque projector. That was in the tenth grade. 

GINNY 
We did this because first of all everybody was going into the same 
group. Everybody knew everyone in the group. We drew names to see 
if we could work with different people. 

INTERVIEWER 
They were making cliques? 


FRANCES 
Three classes were broken up. Wi 
we thought it was our 


€ were getting into cliques. I think 

idea to get into this project; but after . . - 
INTERVIEWER 

Did it work? 
FRANGES 

Oh, yes. We worked together better 
INTERVIEWER 


after that. We had a closer union. 


At least it was an ice-breaker for this group. I get the idea that you 


used the creative project especially as a way to get acquainted. 


2 Unidentified voice. 
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JIM 
After we used it that way we used it later on to illustrate a project. 
RUTH 
Yes, we did use it afterward. 
MARGE 
Wehada parents’ night after that and used some of the things to show 
them what we did in core—like the pictures and a lot of things. 
DAN 
I gave a report on my trip from Scotland and made a model of clay to 
show my trip across the Atlantic. I think that was later on. 


WALTER 
I remember that. 

INTERVIEWER 
Do you remember about the start of core? What was core like at first? 
Did the teacher tell you what it was all about? Did you spend a lot of 
time trying to find out? 

SEVERAL 
We were in three different classes. 

INTERVIEWER 
Did you like it? How did the teachers start out? How did the teacher 
Ly to help you? 

jim (Names four different teachers in core.) 
In our class there were a few boys who had heard about it from other 
Sources and you see you were just put into the core class and these 
definitely wanted out right away. So they got out. Everyone wondered 
all about. I think we started with a prejudice against ite 
a while before we started on the first 


What core w 
I remember it took us quite 
Project but Miss Wells helped us out and explained what it was all 
about, 

INTERVIEWER 


Do you remember anything about the classroom that s 
What was the atmosphere as com- 


truck you as 


issrooms? 


different from other cl 

Pared to other rooms? 
WALTER 

Outside of bringing the class together ..- 
SCOTT 

More friendly. 
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GINNY 
There were plants, curtains on the windows . . . 
RUTH 
Brighter. 
JIM ' 
It was easier. Some people were able to get away with things easier 
than in regular English class. Some people—not all of them. 
INTERVIEWER 
Do you mean the atmosphere was so informal that people did not have 
any responsibility? 


DAN 
Not this class here. That was belore. I think the caliber of students 
picked up for the final core class . . . weededout . .. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you think of someone who might have been weeded out but who 
turned out to bea pretty swell person? 
GINNY 
Jean. 
(Everyone laughed, including JEAN.) j 
INTERVIEWER 
What do you suppose happened that made it different later? 
U.V. 


I think it was the caliber of the students they had later. Because they 
wanted to learn. 


FRANCES 


At one point there was a choice given 


as to whether you would stay 1n 
or get out. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about your class? 
MARGE 
You were more or less putin it 


Didn't you pick names or something like that? 


and some resented it. 
DAN 


You get some kids who don’t want to work 


and we had projects on the 
board like hot-rods, hunting, 


and things like that. If you want to learn 
some English and history or something like that, it wasn't any good. 
Of course you get lots of writing. 
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FRANCES 
The general opinion of kids in the regular English class in the ninth 
grade was, "Were you too dumb?" or "Did you think you were special, 


, 


or going to get out of some work?’ 

JIM 
How were we chosen? Is it hard to get in? I think that could confuse 
you. 

DAN 
The first day I was in core I came out and sombody said, the other 
students would ask, “Where are your books? Aren't you getting any 
books for English and history? That's a kind of dumb class." And the 
first day you're in school it kind of gets you. I wondered about it and 
my folks wondered, too. 

INTERVIEWER 
Let's make a note about this question: How did you get into core? 
Would you agree with the statement then, that the atmosphere was 
more informal, brighter, somebody said, and that there were more 
things in the room? Bulletin boards . . . 

U.V. 
Yes, bulletin boards. 

U.V. 
Pictures, 

WALTER 
Lots of color. 

UV. 
Frances did the boards. 

INTERVIEWER 
And you let her because she was so good? Frances, 

oards or did somebody help you? 

FRANCES 

Betty helped, too. 


did you do all the 


WALTER 
1 helped, too. 

DICK 
We all helped once. 


FRANCES 
We used to have a picture around the schedule. 
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MARGE 
Don't you remember? It was a fall scene. 

INTERVIEWER 
I don't know that the tape recorder will sort us out. I think it’s better 
to do that because you stimulate each other. As I hear you describing 
that room it is a room that is so informal that people can get away 
with things. 

BETTY 
I think that was more in the early years. You were just in high school, 
less responsibility, you thought you were getting away with something 
and so you did. At first I think it was more as a means of getting away. 
It. got to bean interest so we began to put more into it. 

INTERVIEWER 
Did you get so you put more into it as years went on? I am interested 
because it sounds like if anyone wanted to get away with anything he 
could. But you are not ready to buy that, are you? Did you ]earn some 
group controls? 


FRANCES 
I think you could grow out of it because if you had any interest in 
school at all you would be wasting your time. We would have double 
periods and you just don't waste away two periods. If [or nothing else 
just out of sheer boredom you would want to do something. 
INTERVIEWER 


Was there anything about the class itself that would make a person 
slow down? 


BETTY 
The kids who didn't do any work were looked down on by those who 
worked and everyone told them about it and they weren't liked as 


well. It wasn't so much the teacher who told them. The pupils told 
them. 


INTERVIEWER 
This isa kind of social pressure from the class itself. 
FRANCES 
‘The group was very close, too. I think that had a lot to do with it. 
INTERVIEWER 
Let's see whether there is something else in this bunch of notes that 
relates to this. Could you tell who was going to work on what? 
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U.V. 
In the beginning I think you could. The fellows wanted to study ... 
BETTY 
- something like hot-rods. At first the fellows were working in 
groups and the girls were in another group, but after a while they 
started mixing up. Then you began to get more of a variety. 
INTERVIEWER 
I wonder what happened? Did you ever take a look at the groups to 
see how they were working? 
WALTER 
Self-evaluation. 
JIM 
We used to do self-evaluation and group evaluation. 
DAN 
I think another thing we used to worry about, too, if this group wasn’t 
doing work and you were doing work, you wondered what was going 
on. You knew it would spoil the class. You thought if they were going 
to get away with it you were going to try to get away with it. 


MARGE 
If another group is working real hard, then your group isn’t going to 
be up to the others. It reaches a state of balance, if you think your 
Broup isn't doing as well as the other group. 

DAN 
You marked yourself and had your evaluation sheets. If you knew you 
Would be lying, you wouldn't say you had done “B” work if you hadn't 
gathering information and in group work. 

INTERVIEWER l 
You weren't kidding anyone but yourself. 


DAN 
Alot depends on the person. 


JM 
Core depends on the person. 


DAN ; 
What you put into it and what you want to get out of it. 


INTERVIEWER l 
Well, I was saying that you can anticipate what people want to work 
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on. Can you remember anything you thought especially good? Some 
high points and some that were really low? 


MARION 
lcan't remember. 


JIM . 

I remember reading about Admiral Byrd. I think it was in the ninth 
grade—his book, Alone—and I did other research on that. I remem- 
ber I thought it was a good topic. That was by myself. I had some il- 
lustrations, too. I remember I had some pictures or something and 
used the opaque projector. 

DAN 

I think it was for our final exam—individual reports. The only one I 
can remember was my own. 


INTERVIE 


JER 
Do you suppose you remember the individual assignments better? 
BETTY n 
It was easier to do group reports. You didn’t have to worry about s 
ting up in front of the class and having everyone looking at you. 
had a real good one on ancient Egypt. 
JIM 
We had something about manners. 
BETTY tien 
s 5 — i - sher 
I remember one we did one time. Was it in the twelfth grade wh 
zy! 
we did the one about what jobs we were going into? That was à doozy 
INTERVIEWER 
What was a doozy about it? 
DAN 
Ittook a lot of work. 
UY. 
It took about a year. 
INTERVIEWER 


" . . 5 i P d 
Did it mean anything to you? Was this something you folks figure 
out that you wanted to do? 


U.V. 
No, it was required. 
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jim 
We had to write about three possible careers we would like to go into: 
interview people, find out about them, do some research. 

INTERVIEWER 
Do you think you remember things that were required of you more 
than things you decided you wanted to do? 


MARGE 
You mean required by the teacher? 


DAN 
As far as requirements in class are concerned, we always had to hand 
in notes, reports and things like that. They were always written up 


and handed in. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you got any of them now? 

JIM 
I used one of mine recently for a speech class. I was making a speech 
and I had to look up some material and remembered I had made a 
similar report in core. So I got it and it helped me a lot. I remember 
that, 


Was that vocation unit any good? You had already made your de- 
Cisions, had you? This carcers' study, did it help? 

WALTER 
For some it did. 

JIM T 
It was right along with what I'm doing. I know everything I had in 
My report I was interested in for about a year before I wrote the re- 
Port. But it did help me. 

INTERVIEWER . 
Can you ri nber anything that just left you cold? Something you 

you remember any g j 

did as an individual or group that was just a dismal flop? 

SCOTT 
The pipe cleaner one. 
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DAN 
The thing I thought was a flop was music appreciation. We set aside 
aday sss 
FRANCES 
I don’t think we were ready for it. 
BETTY 
The day that everyone brought something that was supposed to 
be the most beautiful thing he had. Everybody sat around a nd no one 
took it seriously, just laughed. 
INTERVIEWER 
Was it because you were embarrassed? 
MARGE 
You were sort of baring your soul. 
DAN : 
I thought the reason it was a flop was because I myself spent about five 
minutes preparing that project that day and maybe others did t00- 
Made ita last minute thing. That might have been part of the trouble. 
INTERVIEWER 
Did you learn anything from that kind of lesson? 
JIM 
I listened to the various items and that was about it. 
BETTY j 
Most did it because they had to do something. No one took it Ie 
ously. Scott said his wallet; Walter's was a picture of his mother. 
Someone brought his record. Ruth a ring. 
UV. 
What did you bring? 
U.V. 
I brought a poem. 
INTERVIEWER 
How do you happen to remember these things? 
GINNY 
It was so different. 
INTERVIEWER 
Business meetings. Did you learn anything from those things? 
DICK 
Democratic procedures. 
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JIM 
The thing I got mad about was the planning committee. The plan- 
ning was always left up to certain individuals in class. Instead of hav- 
ingan all-out discussion about what we were going to have during the 
week they just put it on the board and it was accepted just like that. 
And that was that. 

WALTER 
We voted to have a planning committee and didn't we change the 
planning committee every so often? What did we plan for? 

FRANCES 
We had a day for movies, reports, a business meeting . . . 


BETTY 
There were just a certain number of things that we could do so what 
Was the point of going out into the hall. You knew you had to do cer- 
tain things. We always looked forward to movie day. 

INTERVIEWER 
That reminds me of a core class I had in Evanston. They had set up a 
Schedule. The class had a series of reports and after each report I com- 
mented. This threw them off their timetable and the chairman said 
to me, “If you're going to make comments on the reports after they're 
read, shouldn't we put you in the schedule too?" 

You don't remember any real issues in the business meetings? 


DAN 
Sometimes the issue was d 
Betting pressed for time for your report and maybe a business meet- 
ing, or movie, or something was put in and you thought you should 
have more time for group work—in other words, have three days for 
Broup work—that's when we would get into arguments. 


vised more than any other, when you were 


JIM 
L remember when I was chairman banging away with the little old 


Mallet. I remember I got some dirty looks. 
(Much laughter.) 
INTERVIEWER 
Can you remember what the issues were? 
BETTY 
Some were far behind and needed more time. Others were up and 
Wanted to go ahead. Some weren't progressing. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Now, let’s see. Field trips . . . 
SCOTT 
Tl always remember Greenfield Village. 
DAN 
Pushing Scott around in a wheel chair. 
MARION 
Cranbrook. 
INTERVIEWER 
How did you decide on field trips? What did they relate to? Were n 
picnics or to be picked in terms of things for study? You mentione¢ 


Greenfield Village and Cranbrook. How did you get out on those 
trips? Did the teacher pick those for you? 


SEVERAL 

Everybody made suggestions and we picked one from the list. 
SCOTT 

We discussed them. 
INTERVIEWER 

Did you go anywhere you wanted to? 
BETTY 


i : : religion? 
Did we ever complete the one we were going to do relating to religio 
We were going to visit different churches. 


INTERVIEWER 
You have that yet to do? 
FRANCES 
Didn't we take some trips that related to our topics? 
JIM 
Different groups took trips that fit their topics. 
MARGE 
When we did that project on Egypt we went to the Art Institute. we 
set up those individual field trips just to broaden our outlook. 
DAN 


We went to Greenfield Village. That interested me. 
DICK 
Wasn't that something to do with culture? 
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INTERVIEWER 
How did that come about? 
MARGE 
Yes, we had a certain number of places to go during the semester. We 
Were supposed to go to a certain number during the term as a group 
or by yourself. It started about Detroit. We were saying that there . . . 
DICK 
There are a lot of things in Detroit normally we don’t see until visitors 
come into town and ask about them. We were going to do these things. 
GINNY 
Then we reported on these trips. 
MARGE A 
We kept a list on the board of plays, shows, ballets, concerts, things we 
were going to see. 
jim 
There was a TV thing about church or something about church serv- 
ice we wanted to see so we gota TV tosee it. 


WALTER 
Wasn't it an Easter service? 

INTERVIEWER | 
Some critics say that people in core can do anything they want to as 
far as field trips and projects are concerned. Is this true? 


JIM 
I think so. 


GINNY 
No, not any individual. 


JIM : 
You can do anything you want to a certain extent. 


BETTY 
It depended on how many people you could get to do what you 
Wanted to do. Maybe the subject you wanted to study you would sug- 
gest to the chairman and he would put it on the board and it might 
be voted down. 

DAN , 2 
You put so many suggestions on the board. They were then open for 
discussion. We broke them down into a certain amount after one vote. 
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DICK 
We divided them into groups first and then took each group and 
eliminated some we thought wouldn't work out. 
INTERVIEWER 
How could you tell they wouldn't work out? 
BETTY 
We had a set of rules, a basis. 
MARGE 
Was it interesting, would it help, was it useful . . . ? When we could 
get them down toa certain number we held them up to this criteria. 
INTERVIEWER 
So you had some kind of rules you had to decide on. 
GINNY 
Yes: 
INTERVIEWER 
Would it have been the subject of the best talkers? You said that the 
business meeting was often run by about the same people. 
JIM 
No, I don't think so. I think everybody had a statement to make when 
it came to choosing the suggestions. 
INTERVIEWER 
Well now, I don't know whether you want to talk about this. Maybe 
you don't. Questions like these: How the teacher made her way with 
you. How you became acquainted with each other. Did she make an 
effort to get you acquainted with her? 
ELLEN 


She had a party here in her home on Hallowe'en, and a Christmas 


party. Miss Wells always opened her home to us. For the most part it 
was done right here. Everyone showed up at the parties. That was 17 
October so that was real close to the time we got together. 

JIM 
There was this Home for the 


Aged where Miss Wells's mother passed 
away and where 


Miss Wells took the group to carol. 
JEAN 
On Grand Boulevard, 


WALTER 


She always took the twelfth grade but didn't have one that year so We 
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went down. We were the closest to the twelfth so she decided to let us 
do it and so we did it for two years. 
FRANCES 
Another thing I remember was when we were studying manners we 
had a dinner down here with waitresses and everything. We were 
studying manners and etiquette. 
INTERVIEWER 
What year was that? 
FRANCES 
That was in the twelfth grade, too. 
INTERVIEWER 
Did it do you any good? 
SEVERAL 
Oh yes! 
FRANCES 
The fellows pulled the chairs out for us and everything. 
INTERVIEWER 
Could you trust them? 
DICK 
We left tips and everything. 
FRANCES 
We cooked dinner upstairs. 
MARGE 
Hot dogs with bacon around them! 
WALTER 
IrememberI had quite a case of indigestion afterward. 
JIM 
That was good though. , 
(Much laughter throughout the discussion of the supper.) 
INTERVIEWER 
How did you get acquainted with her? Let me turn that around. How 
M x "e xD did she? 
did she get acquainted with you. Did she try? How did she? 


FRANCES 
She tried awfully hard. 


u.v. 
You can’t stay unfriendly with her. 
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MARGE 


i J n a sit in her 
She made our names like these. We used to go down and sit ir 
office. 


WALTER 


When we just got together we told where we were from, our interests 


jim 

Didn't we have to go to her office [or something? 
FRANCES 

That must have been for conferences. 
ELLEN 

You were doing some typing for her. 
INTERVIEWER 

Did you ever write autobiographies or anything? 
U.V. 

I think we did something. 
JIM 

We did what Walter says—gave a life story in class. 
GINNY 

We didn't get up and report it. 
WALTER 

Miss Wells sat in with the class, in the middle of the class. 
INTERVIEWER 

How do you mean? 


WALT. 


R 
If we sat in a circle, she sat in with us, like one of us. 
INTERVIEWER 
b Š " : ave no 
Critics might say some teachers try to find out things they have n 
business trying to find out. 


JEAN 


They don't have to tell you if it’s none of your business. 
FRANCES 

You can't really feel that way with Miss Wells. 
INTERVIEWER 

What she did find out did you feel w 


3 3 -e pretty 
as helpful to you? You were prett 
successful. You don’t have any scars. 
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DAN 
She didn't go that far. 

MARGE 
One time with Sue . . . but only to help her. One girl had some 
trouble at home and Miss Wells tried to help her. 

JIM 
It was something anyone would do who had an interest in the girl, but 
that wasn't in front of the class. 

INTERVIEWER 
I don't know how much more you want to talk about but you men- 
tioned the Old Folks’ Home. Was there any other community serv- 
ice? Then we want to talk about these parents. 

MARGE 
When we went carolling we took little bags of candy we made up like 
baskets. 

JIM ' 
We took a basket . . . Navajo . . . That was from Miss Wells's trip. 
When Miss Wells was in Arizona she went to some school, and I guess 
the kids made a recording or something. 

WALTER 
When she was away for the Ford Foundation she brought back a tape 
recording from the Navajo school in Arizona. She was away for the 
Whole year. "They sang and talked to us. It was a tape recording of the 
Navajo school in Arizona. 

JIM 
We thought we would reply to them. So we talked and told them what 


Gur school was like. 
JEAN 
We took pictures . . . 
U.V. 
Core newspaper ... 
MARGE 
It was mainly for the parents. 
GINNY 
We had reports from every class. Had reporters. 


SEVERAL ; 
All core classes contributed articles. There were pictures. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Was this for all core classes? Can you remember anything you learned 
from the Navajo tape? Do you suppose they learned anything from 
your tape? 
U.V. 
Yes, for all classes. 


U.V. 
No. We did. 
FRANCES 


In a scrapbook we included things about Detroit and our class. Miss 
Wells told us how little they had in their homes—so much different 
from ours, and we told them what our homes were like. 

WALTER 
I don't know if you remember about the differences in age. A few 
kids about fourteen years still in the fourth grade due to lack of edu- 
cation. 

MARGE 
They have several classes in one big room. Older students with the 
younger ones—lack of teachers. 

IN 


TERVIEWER 
Would you say American education for Indians is like or equal to 
that of regular high school students? 
u.v. 
Not where it’s a regular Indian village. That was a reservation. 
INTERVIEWER 
Maybe there is some discrimination there, Now this 


M 


parent business. 
Vhen you tried to explain to your parents, were they interested? 
JIM 

Iknow my folks were. 

GINNY 
When you try to describe core to anyone it's very hard to get it across 
because you don't have a book. You don't have anything to say about 
using this book and we do this. Then you say we use several books and 
we each take a project. By the time you try to explain it, they're more 
confused than ever. 

INTERVIEWER 


Did any of you develop a way in which to explain it? 
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FRANCES 
The way I tried to describe it was that we didn’t actually work with a 
teacher as boss of the classroom. It was a more democratic way of 
studying. We had the same things that other students studied our same 
ages, but we decided what we were going to study instead of having 
the iron hand of the teacher tell us we were going to do such and such, 
to take a book home and read so many pages. 


INTERVIEWER 
I think we might let that one stand. Is there anything that has hap- 
pened in your life since then . . . what might there be about how to 
manage a group and make them do what you want them to do? 

JM 
Core in a way is similar to the basic ideas of every classroom. What 
you learn in core in some ways you learn in other classes besides core. 

WALTER 
Topics—teamwork involved. I noticed that as I got out. I'm in the ac- 
counting field and it has helped me in working with the other ac- 
countants. When you're working on these topics it’s like the factories 
I go to and you have a product you want to put out; and you have got 
to have all your work to do it. 

JIM 
I think you could apply this to any situation, but you could get it any- 
way. Like I work in a butcher store. 

INTERVIEWER 
You mean you could have gotten it without core. 


WALTER 
But not as easy, And it would be harder for someone to get up and 


talk before someone. 
DAN 
Core helps you. In speech class I find I am able to get up in front of 
the class much more easily than some of the members who didn’t have 
core. I never got so scared or worried. I was always more relaxed. But 
the other students always were so scared and fumbling around. 
GINNY 

In organizing people—I think it helps to organize people. I think it 
helps me in my job. I work with a lot of difficult people. I'm a dental 
assistant. People who come to my office don't want to be there in the 


first place and I think it helps me with them. 
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INTERVIEWER A 
What about problem solving? You haven't had any problems since 
you finished high school have you? 
EVERYONE 
Oh, no! 
MARGE 
Well, in choosing topics and things like that in core you choose what 
you want to study. I think it helped. You can weigh things. I think it 
has helped me since I've been out. 
JIM T€ 
In the history of religion class he gave us 118 topics to choose from for 
a term paper. With core and weighing other topics before, I was able 
to choose a topic faster. Another student came up to me and n 
chosen a topic yet. Of course I don't know whether that was just a lac 
of time or what. 
MARGE 
; 3 ; 
A lot of them get confused choosing topics for term papers. And We 
: à h 
don’t know how to start them. The techniques are the same abeie 
papers are more than those required for core—taking notes and a 
that. 
INTERVIEWER 
That’s all right if you are in school. Any other evidence of follow-up 
in home or family living? I heard you say something about Miss Wells 
being away. What happened during the year Miss Wells was away? 
SEVERAL 
We had regular English and history. 
U.V. 
1 felt sorry for those teachers. 
BETTY 
J think that was a test in itself. 
SEVERAL 
It was! 
GINNY 
We rebelled. Here was someone telling us, “W 


e're going to do this 
» 
today. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Why was that? Wouldn't it have been a relief to have someone tell you 
what to do? 

SEVERAL 
Oh no, not at that stage of the game. 

JIM 
When we came into English at Wayne, taking a required English 
course, I remember this professor. I told him I had never had regular 
English. He wanted to know what I had and when I said core he just 
said “Oh, that." But we did well in English and were as capable as 
other students. There was a fellow from Cass who had English all the 
way through and he flunked English in the university. 

FRANCES 
I think we were afraid to go into the regular English classes but we 
found we did better than we thought once we got into it. 

JIM 
I remember when we were writing for a schedule Miss Jamison said I 
would never do well in college English, that I'd fall flat on my face. 

GINNY 
You learn basic English in grade school and when you get to college 
it's review. If you never had any trouble in the mechanics of English, 
it’s more of a review. 

jim 
In Scotland, they teach grammar differently. When we got here we 
didn't have a lot of basic grammar and I was glad for the review. Miss 
Wells marked up our papers pretty well. 

FRANCES 
Another thing, in speech she would correct us if we used poor English 

rammar. 

INTERVIEWER 
Soshe was at work all right. 

GINNY 
In our evaluation, they would say something about our diction, how 
you presented your topic, posture, if your English was poor, and every- 
thing. 

INTERVIEWER 
You mean the class evaluation? 
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GINNY 
They would tell you about it. It was fun. 
INTERVIEWER 
Do any of you have any unhappy remembrances of that? 
BETTY 
I don't think it bothered anyone because of the fact that we had al- 
ways worked together. 
JiM 


Sue was sensitive to it. She used to resent it sometimes. 


MARGE 
But that was her personality. 
INTERVIEWER 
She was defensive? 
GINNY 
But everyone criticized everyone else so it didn’t make any difference- 
FRANCES 
We didn’t feel they were doing it to be brutal. It was more of a help. 
WALTER 
lt was constructive more than anything else. 
INTERVIEWER 
It you were doing it over, if you had your 
you like them to have this? 


a ‘ould 
igsters going to school, wou 


JIM 
Right after you get in core, for a year it's not so good, until you get 


F E ; -olling, it 
organized. So, if you put our youngsters in core after it was rolling, 
would be okay. 


GINNY 


You waste a lot of time getting or, 


- - jf vou 
ganized. It would be better if yO 
didn’t have to spend all that time 


getting organized. 
BETTY 

But that helps you to learn to organize. 
DAN 

If you could have it along with English 


A etoile 
and history, then core wou 
Just be a matter of learning how to get 


along. 
GINNY 


ý " ; T , sou 
I know you can but you don't learn history in core. It's because Y 
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don’t want to do it. If someone made you do it you would, and I think 
you should have history in high school. 
INTERVIEWER 
What would you lose? 
FRANCES 
If you had straight English and history class combined with core, you 
would lose something because core isn’t English and history straight. 
GINNY 
I think core should be a separate class. 
INTERVIEWER 
Now, let’s see. Were those two periods important or should we cut it 
down to one? 
WALTER 
Two periods are important because sometimes you'd just get started 
and the bell would ring. 
INTERVIEWER 
You said if you could figure things to get your youngsters in core after 
it gets rolling that would be all right. Would you say that was hard 
work the first year? 
MARGE 
You have to learn how to make it roll, to get it organized. 
WALTER 
I don't see how you could do it any other way. 
JIM 
When you think about it, maybe that was one of the best parts of core. 
Maybe we're talking that first year down too much. Maybe that was 
Where we learned more about core than anything else. 
GINNY 
I don't think it's necessary to have core for four years. 
INTERVIEWER 
How would you know when you were through with it? 


JEAN 
1 think the last two because you are going out to meet the public... 


MARGE 
You are coming from a grade school to high school and Denby is big- 


ger than most high schools, but in any high school it’s quite a jump. 
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Core helps you to make that change. So, I think it’s important in the 
first two years, too. 

INTERVIEWER 
So, if we could cut out the awkwardness in the first two years ..+ 
Well, is there something we have overlooked? Who should have been 
in core and should not have been in core? Would you be able to recog- 
nize somebody who ought not to be in core? 


BETTY 
If you could point out someone who should not be in core, actually, 
that is the one who should be. The person who is rebelling against 
that type of learning is the one who needs to be in core because he 
needs more help because that one is going to have trouble later on. 
INTERVIEWER 
I'm checking the notes to see if we've covered everything. Do you 
think you have a scientific attitude? "That's an open question. Pick it 
up any way you want to, 
GINNY 
Do you mean do you do things by a scientific method the way they do 
in chemistry? 
INTE 


RVIEWER 
You were saying you listed things on the board and chose what you 
wanted and you had criteria to decide. These were things that I sup- 
pose were pretty important in the way Miss Wells worked with ee 
Do you suppose this is a way, or thing, you developed that you = 
use? 
MARGE 

We had that criteria we had to meet, cert 
there were interests too—something 


^ $ R re ul 
ain objective things, t 


you would like to do, too. 
INTERVIEWER 
So that interests, feelings, emotions were there, too. Well, I think we 
have pretty well covered everything, Miss Wells. 
(Miss WELLs joins the group.) 
MISS WELLS 
I was interested in wh 


è ^" PS aat 
at was said about core being easy. Does u 
mean core is a snap? 


BETTY 


arked 
You could get by. But then you had an evaluation and you marke 


m = T » -adec 
yourself and everyone had a guilty conscience. So, after you gra 
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yourself everyone tried to do better and you didn’t want to get by with 
so much, so you did more because you didn't feel like saying you de- 
served a "B" if you had earned a "C." 
INTERVIEWER 
And what about anyone who survived in core and didn't outside? 
BETTY 
They didn't have quite enough core. 
MARGE 
They get special help in core but it can't work miracles. I think core 
couldn't solve the problem but it could give them a helping hand . . . 
In other classes you just throw them in with everyone else. 


JEAN 
Shouldn't core be for special people? Those who are having trouble? 
WALTER 
Don't you remember the time Jeff made that projector and a lot of us 
admired it? If we had all in a class like Jeff, how many would go up to 
him like that? 
MARGE 
In the rest of their lives they're not going to be in special groups. They 
liave to work with people who aren't going to be special people. 
FRANCES 
If you have only people of that type, you would feel as if core were 
only a refuse dump. 
INTERVIEWER 
Is core a snap? You answer, "When we evaluate ourselves we get a 
guilty conscience," and that's personal. Those people would be evalu- 
ating themselves too, and pushing themselves too. It's individual. So 
= H 
it’s only a snap according to whether you have a high grade or low 
grade conscience, and whether you expect anything of yourself. 
MISS WELLS 
I was listening to what you said about the tedium of that first year. 
What would you suggest be left out of that year? The first year you're 
setting up goals and so forth. 
GINNY 
Everything comes at you at once. First you have to set up your goals. 
Then you set up your criteria. There's too much planning all at once. 
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FRANCES 
I think it is a matter of making too many decisions, too. 


GIN 


You just can’t do it because everything is coming up all at once. You 
start all these things and you don't know where you are going or what 
you're doing them for. 

INTERVIEWER 
Did your parents ask what you learned, or what you did? Was it easy 
to answer that? What was the hardest one? 


SEVERAL 
What did you learn today? 

FRANCES 
I don't think you could so much say what you did or what you learned. 
but I think you showed it. 

INTERVIEWER 
Some of the things you learned became a part of you? 

FRANCES M 
Yes. More as a matter of your own personality—leadership, this Bust 
ness of making decisions, knowing what you wanted to do and doing 
it. 

INTERVIEWER 
How about it, not only pl 


i isions 
anning but there were too many decisio 
to make? 


MISS WELLS 


T 2 A tie k " 4 and 
Too many at one time right at the beginning. I think you're right, anc 
I think it's one of the thing: 


5 I have been working toward in my s 
teaching. I am not sure that it's solving the problem, because you ae 
missing having that experience to work with. 

FRANCES 
lam sure that if they felt they 
ever it was, I think that would 
cisions to make but the decisi 
tant. 


: ; shat- 
could stick to what they decided w wi 

3 any de- 
l help. Not that they had so many € " 
ons they made, they should be impo 


MISS WELLS 
In that first year, for exam 
do was just to work togetl 
In connection with combi 


5 rn to 
ple, one of the things you had to learn : 
1er—just the togetherness. Was that ae 
ning the three groups I think the person 
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remember most on that creative project was Jean. She just didn’t like 
what she was doing. 

JEAN 
That’s right. 

INTERVIEWER 
As you reminisce a bit about it, did you find yourself dreading to go to 
core sometimes? Were there other classes you dreaded to go to? 

GINNY 
I was always anxious to go to core. 

JEAN 
I was too. 

FRANCES 
Yes, I was too. 

MARGE 
It was a relief to get away from running into a class and opening your 
books and getting ready for a test. 

FRANCES 
I was always anxious to get to core. I don't think it was the subject so 
much as the people with whom you were going. Even in that English 
class I didn't mind so much because the same people were there even 
though we were having a straight English class. 

INTERVIEWER 
Well, you know I am very priv ileged to have a chance to sit down and 
talk to you like this. 


At this point the interview, as recorded on the tape, was concluded, 
although it was followed for some time by miscellaneous remarks by 


the participants. 
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